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State  of  die  Barometer  In  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenlielt's  Ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  open  air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fifh-riic,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-wau  r  fallen,  in  inches  and  deeim-ds,  from 
the  31ft  of  Auguft,  17^8,  to  the  29th  ot  Sept,  near  the  foot  of  AuLur’a 
Seat. 
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Quantity  of  Rain,  3.27 

TIIERMOJilETER.  Days.  BAROMETER. 

66  greateft  height  at  noon.  ii.  30.75  greateft  elevation. 

34  lead  ditto,  morning.  ^  29.  29.  lead  ditto. 


Errata  in  laji  Magazine. 

P.  138.  col.  I.  I.  %2.for  wittingly,  read  wittily, 
P.  139.  col.  2.  1.  31.  for  de  Jure,  read  dejure. 
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VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


IVEAirSS  CjISTLE, 

An  ancient  and  noble  edifice  in  the  county  of  F/Ji-,  is  the  feat  of  Colonel 
IVt/fijJ},  Member  ofrarlianicnt  for  the  County.  The  family. is  defeend- 
ed  fiom  the  anc  cat  Earls  of  Fi/i,  and  derives  the  furname  from  the  caves 
wliich  abound  on  the  coall  to  the  call  of  the  Cadle  ;  the*  word  Vninh,  in  the 
Gaelic  language,  fignifying  a  cave ;  and  hence  alfo  the  name  of  Vumi-Jlnre  an<4 
afterwards  Wront-Jhhre,  commonly  g'Vtn  to  the  family  eftate.  Hugo,  Itcond 
fon  t'f  Gilmit  hatl  the  founh  Earl  of  Fife,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  family,  and 
died  in  the  year  1 167.  His  grandfon  Sir  who  firll  affumed  the  name 

cf died  about  the  year  1260.  In  the  family  is  preferved  a  curions 
filver  balon,  of  an  antique  figure,  which  was  prefented  by  the  king  of  Norway, 
in  the  year  1290,  to  Sir  Michael  de  Wemyfs,  dutuiuus  dn  eodim^  then  upon  aa 
cnibalTy  from  Scotland  to  that  Court. 


Mi-moirs  of  the  laU  Dutchtft  f  Kingfton, 

ELt7  abft«  Chudlfioh  was  t  moment  when  fimune  was  benig. 

dcfccndcd  from  an  ancient  fa-  aantly  difiKifed.  The  father  of  our 
niily  fituated  in  Devonthire.  One  of  prefent  Sovereign  had  his  Court  at 
her  male  anceftors  had  a  naval  com-  Leicefter  Houfe.  Mr  Puiteney,  who 
nrand  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza-  then  blazed  as  a  meteor  in  the  hemi- 
beth,  and  gallantly  acquitted  himfelf  fphere  of  oppofition,  was  honoured 
in  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Spanilh  with  the  paiticular  regard  of  the 
Armada.  The  father  of  Mife  Chud-  Prince  of  Wales.  Mils  Chudleigh 
icigh  was  a  Colonel  in  the  army  ;  who  was  introduced  to  Mr  Puiteney  ;  and 
dying  when  (he  was  at  an  early  age,  he  obtained  her,  at  the  age  of  about 
his  relief  had  the  care  of  a  daughter  eighteen,  the  apjiointment  of  a  Ma.d 
devolved  on  her,  with  little  more  than  of  Honour  to  the  Pnneefs  of  Wales, 
the  ufuai  penfion  allotted  the  widow  Mr  Puiteney  did  more  than  thus  place 
of  an  officer  for  their  mutual  fubfifl-  her  in  an  elevated  ftation  ;  he  endea- 
cnce.  Thus  narrowed  in  fortune,  voured  to  cultivate  her  underftanding. 
Mrs  Chudleigh  prudently  availed  her-  To  him  Mifs  Chudleigh  read ;  and 
felf  of  the  bed  fubftitute  for  money —  with  him,  when  leparated  by  dillance, 
good  connexions.  Thefe  the  rank,  fire  literally  correfponded.  Some  im- 
fituation,  and  habits  of  her  hufband  provement  (he  obtained  by  this  advan* 
had  placed  within  her  power.  She  tage,  but  the  extreme  vivacity  of  her 
hired  an  houfe  fit,  at  that  lefs  refined  nature  prevented  any  confidcrabie  aC'« 
period  of  time,  for  a  fathionable  town  quirements.  Her  maxim  on  every 
tefidcnce ;  and  (he  accommodated  an  iubjeX  was,  according  to  her  own  ex* 
inmate  for  the  purpofe  of  adding  to  prefTion,  to  be  **  lliort,  clear,  and  fur* 
the  fcantinefs  of  her  income.  Her  prifing.”  A  voluminous  author  was, 
daughter  Elisabeth  was  foon  diftin-  confcquently,  her  averfion ;  and  a 
gulfhed  for  a  brilliancy  of  repartee,  prolix  (lory,  however  interefting,  Uif*- 
and  for  other  qualities  highly  recom-  gufted  her,  merely  from  the  Ciicum- 
mendatory,  becaufe  extremely  plea-  (lance  of  pr  lixity.  With  fuch  a  pu¬ 
ling.  An  opportunity  for  the  difplay  pil  Mr  Puiteney  could  laugh,  and,  in 
of  them  to  every  advantage  the  polfef-  defpair  of  his  literary  inilruXion  mak- 
for  <;oald  lealbaably  dcOre  oHcred,  at  ing  anv  deep  impr^lfiun  on  the  tuind 
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of  his  adopted  fair  one,  he  changed 
the  feene,  and  endeavoured  to  initiate 
her  in  the  fcience  of  oeconomy  inlfead 
of  books. 

The  ftation  to  which  Mifs  Chvid- 
leigh  was  advanced,  combined  with 
many  pcrfonal  attraiflions,  produced 
a  number  of  admirers  :  fome  of  adtual, 

: others  of  expertant  titles.  Among 
the  former  was  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  whom  Mifs  Gunning 
had  afterwards  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  for  a  confort.  The  Duke  was 
paflionately  fond  of  Mifs  Chudleigh, 
and  the  ardour  with  which  he  prefled 
his  fuit,  attained  the  end  he  then 
wiflied  to  accomplifli,  which  was  a  fo- 
lemn  engagement  on  the  part  of  Mifs 
Chudleigh,  that  on  his  return  from 
making  a  tour,  for  which  he  was  pre¬ 
paring,  (he  would  become  his  wife. 
There  were  reafons  why  this  event 
fhould  not  immediately  take  place ; 
that  the  engagement  would  be  fulfilled 
at  the  fpecified  time,  both  parties  con- 
fidered  as  a  moral  certainty.  A  mu¬ 
tual  pledge  was  given  and  accepted  ; 
the  Duke  commenced  his  propofed 
tour,  and  the  parting  condition  was, 
that  he  (hould  write  by  every  opportu¬ 
nity  ;  Mifs  Chudleigh,  of  courfe,  was 
reciprocally  bound  to  anfwer  his 
Grace’s  Ovidian  epiftles.  Thus  the 
arrangement  of  fortune  feemed  to  have 
united  a  pair,  who  j>o(rihly  might  have 
experienced  much  happinefs  in  the 
union  ;  for  between  the  Duke  of  Ha¬ 
milton  and  Mifs  Chudleigh,  there  was 
a  fimilarity  of  difpofition.  They  were 
not,  however,  to  be  joined.  Difiruft 
Vas  to  take  place  of  unbounded  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and  they  were  mutually  to  be 
diflatisfted  with  each  ether,  without 
either  being  culpable.  Mifs  Chud- 
kigh  had  an  aunt  whofe  name  was 
Hanmer  (  at  her  houfe  Captain  Her- 
yt'f,  the  late  Earl  of  Brilfol,  vifited. 
To  this  gentleman  Mrs  Hanmer  be¬ 
came  fo  exceedingly  partial,  that  (he 
favoured  his  views  on  her  niece,  and 
engaged  her  efforts  to  efFedf,  if  p  illi- 
Me,  4  mdtrimonial  copnei5lion.  There 


were  two  difficulties  will  A  would  have 
been  infurmountable,  had  they  not 
been  oppofed  by  the  fertile  genius  of  a 
femalcf  Mifs  Chudleigh  difliked  Cap¬ 
tain  Hervey,  and  Ihe  was  betrothed 
to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  To  ren¬ 
der  the  lafl  nugatory,  the  letters  of 
his  Grace  were  intercepted  by  Mis 
Hanmer,  and  his  fui>po(ed  (ilence  giv¬ 
ing  offence  to  her  niece,  (lie  worked 
fo  fuccefsfully  on  her  pride,  as  to  in¬ 
duce  her  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
the  lover,  whofe  pflion  Ihe  had  cher- 
ilhcd  with  delight.  A  condudt  the 
reverfe  of  that  imputed  to  the  Duke 
was  obferved  by  Captain  Hervey.  H; 
Vas  all  which  afliduity  could  didlate, 
or  attention  perform.  He  had  daily 
accefs  to  Mifs  Chudleigh,  and  each 
interview  was  artfully  improved  by  the 
aunt,  to  the  promotion  of  her  own 
views.  The  letters  of  his  Grace  of 
Hamilton,  which  regularly  arrived, 
were  as  regularly  fuppreffed ;  until, 
piqued  beyond  longer  endurance.  Mils 
Chudleigh  was  prevailed  on  to  accept 
the  hand  of  Captain  Hen  ey,  and,  by 
a  private  marriage,  to  enfuie  a  parti¬ 
cipation  ef  his  future  honours  and  for¬ 
tune.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  a  private  chapel  adjoining  the  coun¬ 
try  manfion  of  Mr  Merril.  The  only 
furviving  witnefs  is  a  woman  conlider- 
ahly  advanced  in  years,  who  was  a 
ferv’ant  in  the  family. 

On  a  review  of  life,  every  refledling 
mind  may  eafily  trace  the  predominant 
good  or  evil  experienced  to  fome  wil¬ 
ful  error,  or  injudicious  miflake,  which 
operated  as  a  determinate  caufe,  and 
gave  the  colour  to  our  fate.  This  was 
the  cafe  with  Mifs  Chudleigh ;  for, 
the  hour  in  which  (he  became  united 
with  Captain  Hervey,  proved  to  her 
the  origin  of  every  fubfequent  unhap- 
pinefs.  There  is  a  compliment  to  the 
dead  exafted  by  ufage ;  conformably 
to  which,  we  treat  their  names  with 
reverence  whofe  deeds  deferve  the  fe¬ 
vered  reproach.  On  this  principle  it 
can  only  be  faid,  that  the  connubial 
rites  were  attended  with  confcqucnccs 
inj'srious 
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in^tnious  to  hcaJ.h,  as  well  as  unpro- 
dutRive  of  fecundity;  and  that  fiom 
the  night  following  the  day  on  which 
tiie  marriage  was  folemnifed,  Mifs 
Chndlcigh  rcfolved  never  to  hat'C  any 
further  cenneftion  with  her  hufband. 
To  prevail  on  him  not  to  claim  her  as 
his  wife,  lecjiiired  all  the  art  of  which 
flie  was  niillrefs.  The  beft  dilTuafive 
argument  was,  the  iofs  of  her  fituation 
as  Maid  of  Honour,  fliould  the  mar¬ 
riage  be  publicly  known,  'i'he  finances 
of  Captain  Hervey  not  enabling  him, 
at  the  time,  to  contpenfaie  fuch  a  lofs, 
mod  jtrobably  operated  as  a  prudential 
motive  for  his  yielding  to  the  entreaties 
pt  his  wife.  He  did  fo  yield  ;  but  in 
a  manner  which,  at  times,  indicated 
a  llrong  dcfire  to  play  the  tyrant.  In 
fadf,  as  the  departed  Dutchefs  fre¬ 
quently  exprefitd  the  fitpation  of  her 
feelings,  “  Her  mifery  commenced 
from  the  arrival  of  Captain  Hervey  in 
Kngland,  and  the  greateft  joy  fhe  ex¬ 
perienced  was  the  intelligence  of  his 
departure.”  Hence,  whilft  the  fhip 
in  which  he  was  to  fail  remained  at 
Spithcad,  or  in  the  Downs,  fhe  was 
tremblingly  alive  with  apprehenlion 
that  the  deHination  might  be  counter¬ 
manded.  A  fair  wind  out  of  the 
Channel  was  the  foother  of  her 
mind  ;  and  fhe  was  always  extremely 
intjuifitive  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
voyage,  or  cruife,  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
bable  intervening  accidents  which 
might  fHll  longer  retard  it.  Such 
Were  fome  of  the  immediate  confe- 
qiiences  of  an  union,  brought  about  by 
artifice,  effedted  clandeflinely,  and  o- 
riginating,  in  the  one  party  from  pique, 
in  the  other  from  a  more  reprchenlible 
pafTlon.  The  remote  confcquences  of 
this  mofl  unfortunate  aflimilation  of 
body,  not  mind,  will  nccefTarily  form 
pans  of  a  fubfequent  detail.  Let  it 
be  hoped,  for  the  bappinefs  of  the 
more  amiable  lex,  that  the  cafe  of 
Mifs  Chudleigh,  in  one  fenfe,  is  not 
applicable  to  many  of  them.  To  her, 
matrimony  was  the  beginning  of  for- 
tows 


Mifs  Chudleigh,  new  Mrs  Herrey, 
a  maid  in  appearance,  a  wife  in  dil^ 
guife,  feemed,  to  thofe  w  ho  judge  from 
externals  only,  to  be  In  an  enviable 
fituation.  Of  the  higher  circles,  fhe 
was  the  attractive  centre';  of  gayer 
life,  the  invigorating  fpirit.  Her  royal 
miArefs  not  only  fmiled  on,  but  adfu- 
ally  approved  her.  A  few'friendfhips 
flic  cemented,  and  conquefls  fhe  made 
in  fuch  abundance,  that,  like  C  ^farin 
triumph,  fhe  had  a  train  of  captives  at 
her  heels.  Yet,  with  all  this  difplay 
of  hapuinefs,  (he  wanted  that  without 
w'hich  there  is  no  happinefs  on  earth 

- peace  of  mind.  Her  hufband, 

quieted  for  a  lime,  grew  obAreperous 
as  fhe  became  more  the  objedf  of  ad¬ 
miration.  He  felt  his  right,  and  was 
determined  to  alTcrt  it.  She  endeav¬ 
oured,  by  letter,  to  negociate  him  int® 
ace  ;  but  her  eiforts  fucceeded  not. 
e  demanded  a  private  interview ; 
and,  enforcing  his  demand  by  threats 
of  expofuie  in  cafe  of  rcfufal,  fiie  com¬ 
plied  through  compulfion.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  at  the  apait.m.cnt  of  Captain 
Hen-ey ;  a  black  lervani  only  in  the 
houfe.  On  entering  the  room  where 
he  fat,  the  firA  thing  done  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  retreat  by  locking  the  doer. 
What  palFcd  may  be  better  imagined 
than  exprefled.  The  bofom  of  a  wife, 
burning  with  indignant  mge  fof  paA 
injuries  fuAained  in  her  health,  yet 
obliged  to  Another  the  flame  of  refent- 
ment,  and  affume  the  mitdnefs  of  com* 
placency.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
hufband  feeling  himfelf  the  Lord  Par¬ 
amount  over  a  defencclefs  woman, 
whofe  hopes  he  had  blaAed,  whofe 
perfon  he  had  defiled.  “  This,”  at 
the  Dutchefsjwhen  faking  of  it,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  ufed  to  fay,  “  was 
an  aflignation  with  a  vengeance  ”  It 
ended,  like  every  other  interview 
which  (he  had  with  Captain  Hervey^ 
fatally  for  her.  The  fruit  of  this 
meeting  was  the  addition  of  a  boy  to 
the  human  race.  Cxfar  Hawkins  be¬ 
came  the  profefiional  confident  on  this 
occaAon.  Mifs  Chudleigh  removed 
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to  Che’fca  for  a  change  of  air,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Lciceilcr-houfe  peifedly  re¬ 
covered  from  her  indifpoCtion.  The 
infant  foon  funk  into  the  arms  of 
death,  leaving  only  the  tale  of  his  ex- 
iltence  to  be  related. 

While  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other 
circumltances,  were  pailing  between 
Mifs  Chudl.igh  and  her  hulband,  the 
Dakc  of  Hamiiton  arrived  from  bis 
travels.  He  loit  not  a  moment  in 
jwying  homage  to  the  idol  of  his  Jlec- 
tiuns,  and  in  having  the  myllcry  of  all 
bis  letters  being  uaanfwered,  explain¬ 
ed.  Flighty,  as  in  other  refjrefts  be 
was,  to  bfifs  Chudleigh  his  cunllancy 
remained  unfbaken.  The  interview 
developed  the  whole,  and  placed  Mrs 
Hanmcr  ip  her  true  light,  that  of  the 
authorefs  qf  mifehief.  Cut,  ai  the 
palliatiop  of  pall  evil,  the  Duke  made 
'a  generous  tender  of  his  h and,  where 
his  heart  was  alieady  centred.  The 
tejedlion  of  t^is  offer,  which  it  was 
impolTib!:  TO  accept,  and  almofl  as  im- 
pollib'e  to  explain  the  rc;iron  why  it 
v/as  reje^ed,  occafioned  emotions  in 
the  Duke,  which  the  heart  can  feel 
Letter  than  the  pen  e.xplain.  Stitl 
nioie,  Mifs  Chudleigh  was  compelled 
to  prohibit  his  vifiis. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  thus  refuf- 
ed  by  hlifs  Chudleigh,  the  late  D.  of 
A.  and  feveral  other  nobles,  experi¬ 
enced  a  fimilar  fate.  This  alloniflicd 
the  falhionable  world,  and  the  mother 
i<f  Mifs  Chudleigh,  who  was  a  total 
liranger  to  the  private  marriage  of  her 
daughter,  reprehended  her  folly  in 
proper  terms.  At  once  to  be  freed, 
at  Icoft  for  a  time,  from  the  embarraff- 
tnents  which  environed  her,  Mifs 
Chudleigh  determined  on  travel  as  the 
mean.  She  embarked  for  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  chofc  the  circle  of  Germa¬ 
ny  for  her  tour.  She  refided  fome 
time  at  Berlin,  then  went  to  Drefden ; 
and,  as  (he  afpired  to  the  acquaintance 
of  crowned  heads,  Ihe  was  gratified 
by  the  late  king  of  Pruflia,  who  not 
only  converfed,  but  con  efpohded  with 
her.  It  is  not  by  this  meoot  that 


there  was  any  thing  more  in  hij  let¬ 
ters  than  what  the  jwhtenefs  of  a  gen. 
demon  dilated  to  a  lady,  in  fpiiii  and 
enterprife  above  the  level  of  hei  lex. 
’I'he  eiMllle,  of  Fuderick,  which  con- 
filled  nearly  of  about  four  lines,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  fcarcely  legible  hand,  ferved 
Mils  Chudleigh  to  gratify  hei  vanity 
by  talking  aliout.  But,  in  the  E!ec- 
tcrels  of  Saxor.y,  Ihe  found  a  friend 
jvhofe  afteiftion  far  her  continue  1  to 
the  latell  period  of  life.  The  Elec- 
torefs  was  a  woman  of  fimfe,  honour, 
virtue,  and  religion.  Herletteis  were 
rei>5ete  with  kindnefs,  white  her  hand 
dillributed  piefents  to  Mifs  Chudleigh 
out  of  the  treafury  of  abundance.  Her 
heart  w;is  mtcrelled  for  her  happinefs. 
This  fire  evinced  pending  the  profecu. 
tion  fot  bigamy ;  tor,  at  that  .time,  a 
letter  from  the  ElcSorefs  to  the 
Dutchefs  contained  the  following  pat 
fage  : — “  You  have  long  experienced 
my  love  ;  my  revenue,  my  prote<5lion, 
my  every  thing,  you  may  command. 
Come  then,  my  dear  fife,  to  an  afy- 
lum  of  jieace.  Quit  a  country,  where, 
if  you.  are  bequeathed  a  cloak,  fome 
pretender  may  Hart  up,  and  ruin  you 
bylaw  to  prove  it  your  property.  Let 
me  have  you  at  Drciden.'*  This  paf- 
fage  is  literally  rendcre'd  fiom  tire 
Fiencli. 

Mifs  Chudleigh,  returning  from  the 
Continent,  ran  the  career  of  pleafure, 
enlivened  the  Court  circles,  and  each 
year  became  more  ingratiated  with  the 
millrcfs  whom  (he  fened;  led  falhionsf 
played  whill  with  Lord  Chefieiiield ; 
and  revelled  with  Lady  Harringtoa 
and  Mifs  Alhe. 

Refledlion,  however,  put  off  for  the 
day,  too  frequently  intruded  an  un¬ 
welcome  vifitor  at  night.  Captain 
Hervey,  the  hufband,  like  a  ]>ertuibed 
fpirit,  was  eternally  crolfing  the  path 
trodden  by  his  wife.  Was  Ihe  iu  the 
rooms  of  Bath  ;  he  was  fure  to  be 
there.  At  a  route,  lidotto,  or  ball  ; 
theie  was  this  deflroyer  of  peace,  em¬ 
bittering  every  pleafure,  and  blighting 
the  fruU  of  happinefs  by  the  peliilvn- 
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fial  irTiI’gnancy  of  his  prefence.  Asa  who,  like  Scrub  in  the  play,  was  a 
proof  of  his  difjK>fition  to  annoy,  he  perfon  of  various  avocations,  \SiS  t® 
menaced  his  wife  with  an  intimation  be  promoted  to  the  extent  of  his 
that  he  would  difclofe  the  marriage  to  wifhcs.  The  book  was  managed  by 
the  Princefs  of  Wales.  In  this  Mifs  the  lady  to  her  content,  and  (he  re- 


Chud  eigh  anticipated  him,  by  being 
the  firfi  rchiier  of  the  circumflatice. 

royal  millrcfs  beard  and  pitied 
her.  She  continued  her  patronage  to 
the  hoor  of  her  death.  At  lad  a  dra- 
cagi-m  was  either  faggeded,  or  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  Mifs  Chudfeigh,  at  once  to 
denrive  Captain  Hervey  of  the  power 
to  claim  her  as  his  wife.  The  clergy¬ 
man  who  married  them  was  dead. 
The  regider  book  was  in  carelefs 
hands.  An  handfome  compliment 
was  paid  for  the  inlpeftion,  and  while 
the  perfon  in  wliofe  cudody  it  was 
lidened-  to  an  amoling  dory,  Mife 
Chudleigh  tore  out  the  regider.  Thus 
imagining  the  bufinefs  accomplilhed, 
file,  for  2  time,  liid  defiance  to  her 
hufhand,  whofe  tade  for  the  fofter  fex 
fubfiding  from  fomc  unaccountable 
caufe,  occafioned  Mifs  Chudleigh  a 
cefTation  of  inquietude.  Her  better 
fate  intiuenced  the  heart  of  a  man  in 
her  favour,  wlio  was  the  exemjdar  of 
amiability.  This  was  the  late  Duke 
of  Kingdon. 

In  the  natural  courfc  of  events.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hervey  fucceeilcd  to  the  EaiU 
dom  of  Bridol.  With  rank  there  was 
fortune,  and  both  were  mod  inviting 
ohjedts  to  the  mind  of  our  heroine. 
When  a  fuccefiion  to  the  family  hon¬ 
ours  and  revenue  became  highly  pro- 
bitb  c,  a  Ihoit  period  before  it  took 
place,  Mifs  ChpJleigh  went  to  the 
houfe  of  Mr  Merrill,  in  whofe  chapel 
fhe  was  maiTled.  Her  odenfible  rta- 
fi.n  was  a  jaunt  out  of  town  ;  her  real 
defign  was  to  procure,  if  poflible,  the 
iniettion  of  her  marriage  with  Captain 
Hervey  in  the  book,  which,  to  dedroy 
the  written  evidence  of  that  marriage, 
flie  had  fonntily  mutilated.  Vv'ith 
this  view  die  condefeended  to  employ 
artifice,  and  dealt  out  promifes  with  a 
hbctal  hand.  The  officiating  cleik. 


turned  to  London,  fecretly  exulting 
in  the  excellence  and  fuccefs  of  her 
machination.  She  did,  it  is  true, 
fucceed,  but  it  was  in  laying  the 
ground-work  of  that  vety  evidence 
which,  in  conjumdion  with  oral  tedl< 
mony,  operated  afterwards  to  her  con- 
vidlion  and  difgrace.  Here  was  cun¬ 
ning  enveloping  the  polfelTor  in  a  net 
of  her  ovm  fabiicating.  No  wonder, 
when  her  hour  of  degradatto*  arrived, 
that  (lie  fell  unpitied. 

Thus  conditioned  was  MHs  Chnd- 
leigb,  when  the  Duke  of  Kingdon 
became  her  admirer.  Rc-married,  as 
it  were,  by  her  own  (Iratagem,  the 
participation  of  ducal  honours  became 
legally  impollible.  The  chains  of 
wedlock,  which  the  lady  had  been  Cd 
indullrious  in  (Itaking  off,  or  putting 
on,  as  feemed  moll  pramotive  of  her 
avarice,  were  now  galKng  to  an  ex- 
cefs.  Every  advice  was  taken,  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  liberation  being  ia 
the  power  of  human  device  to  fugged. 
To  acquiefee  in  that  which  could  not 
be  remedied,  feemed  the  dernier  rc- 
forr.  Tlie  duke  of  Kingdon’s  attach¬ 
ment  was  ardent,  and  truly  fincere. 
He  mlng'ed  the  friend  with  the  lover  ( 
nor  was  there  an  endearing  title  un¬ 
der  heaven  he  would  not  have  alTum- 
ed,  could  lyit  the  alTumpiion  have  ad¬ 
vanced  the  happinefs  of  Mifs  Chud¬ 
leigh.  For  a  f'-ries  of  years  they  co¬ 
habited,  yet  with  fuch  obfcrvancc  of 
external  decorum,  that  although  their 
intimacy  was  a  moral,  it  was  not  ao 
evidenced  certainty.  That  the  felicity 
of  the  Duke  was  in  any  meafure  pro* 
moled  l>y  this  union,  cannot  be  aflert- 
ed  confident  with  truth.  The  i-articn 
were  diametrically  oppofite  characters. 
The  Duke  was  miid,  gracious,  unaT- 
fiimlng,  a^d  baihful  in  the  extreme. 
He  bad  cveiy  grace  requifite  in  a  man 
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of  rank.  Drtcntaiion  he  fo  much  dc- 
le(lc!<,  that  it  was  his  cuflom  in  per¬ 
ambulating  the  Greets,  to  fold  back  the 
front  of  his  coat,  fo  as  to  hide  the  (lar; 
and  whenever  by  accident  it  was  dif- 
covered,  the  difclofure  caufed  an  in- 
Toluntary  blufli-  His  lady  poHclTcd 
very  different  qualities.  In  vociferat- 
ing  anger  ihe  could  fairly  boafl  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Juno.  Odentatious  (he  was 
to  an  excels  ;  and  fo  little  fublimcd 
were  her  feelings>  that  the  groffell 
flattery  was  an  animating  cordial  to 
her  fpirits.  It  revived  her  whoi  more 
rational  fuccours  failed  of  effed.  Thus 
contrarily  gifted  and  difpofed,  the 
Duke  and  Mifs  Chudleigh  were  fre¬ 
quently  on  difeordant  terms — but  (he 
had  a  drong  hold  of  his  mind,  and 
the  ufe  ihe  made  of  it  was,  finally  to 
ruin  herfelf.  The  Earl  of  Bridof,  by 
time  and  attachments,  had  grown  fu 
Weary  of  his  connubial  dace,  as  to  be 
cordially  defirous  of  a  cliange.  At 
fird,  when  founded  on  the  fubjed  of 
a  divorce,  he  had  ufed  this  expreffion, 
“  I  will  fee  the - at  the  devil,  be¬ 

fore  her  vanity  ihall  be  gratified  by 
being  aDutchefs.”  Afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  there  being  a  lady  to  whom  he 
wiihed  to  offer  his  hand,  he  fo  altered 
his  tone,  as  to  exprefs  a  readinels  to 
confent  to  any  poffibie  means  of  anni¬ 
hilating  the  union  fubliiling  between 
him  and  Mifs  Chudleigh.  The  civi¬ 
lians  were  confulted  ;  a  jaditation  fuit 
was  indituted. — The  evidence  who 
could  piove  the-  marriagewas  kept  back. 

Lord  Bridcl  failing,  as  it  was  dc- 
flgned  he  (hould  fail,  in  fubdantiating 
the  marriage,  a  fcntence  of  the  Court, 
pronouncing  the  nullity  of  the  claim, 
concluded  the  bufioefs.  The  ohjed 
now  to  be  obtained  was,  legal  opinion 
as  to  the  operative  power  of  fuch  a 
ientcDce ;  and  the  civilians,  highly 
tenacious  of  iLe  rights  of  their  own 


Courts,  adjudged  the  decree  not  lial>i« 
to  be  didurbed  by  the  intcifercnce  of 
any  txciinfic  court  of  judicature.  Un¬ 
der  convidion  of  pctftd  Lfety,  the 
marriage  between  his  Giace  of  King- 
don  and  Mifs  Chudleigh  was  publicly 
lolemnizedr  The  f.ivonrs  were  worn 
by  the  highed  perfonages  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  during  the  lire  of  the  Duke, 
not  any  attempt  Has  made  to  dilpute 
the  legality  of  the  proeeduie.  The 
fortune  was  not  entailed  ;  his  Grace 
had,  therefore,  the  option  to  bequeath 
it  as  feemed  bed  to  his  inclination. 
The  heiis  fince  were  then  exptilants  ; 
tlie  claims  reded  on  hope,  not  certain¬ 
ty.  "^rhe  Dutchefs,  for  lo  (he  is  now  to 
be  diied,  figured  without  apprehcnlion 
of  controul.  She  was  railed  to  the 
pinnacle  of  her  fate,  and  for  a  very 
few  years  did  (he  enjoy  that  to  which 
the  chicanery  of  her  life  had  been  di- 
reded  10  accomplidi,  the  parade  of 
title  without  that  honour  which  only 
can  innoblc.  To  impede  her  in  the 
career  of  enjoyment,  and  finally  put 
an  end  to  all  her  greatnefs,  the  Duke 
of  Kingdon  died.  His  will,  exclud¬ 
ing  from  any  benefit  an  elder,  and  pre¬ 
ferring  a  younger  nephew  as  his  heir 
in  tail,  gave  rife  to  a  jirofecuiion  t'f 
the-  Dutchefs,  which  end-cd  in  ihe  beg¬ 
gary  of  her  profecutor,  a.nd  the  exile 
of  herfelf. 

The  demife  of  the  Duke  of  King¬ 
don  was  not  unexjieded  by  ihofe  who 
oblei  ve  the  fevcral  premonitions  of  the 
King  of  Terrors.  A  paralytic  ftioke 
is  an;ong  the  harbingers  of  mortal  dif- 
fulution,  which  is  fure  to  be  fjiecdily 
followed  by  the  event  announced.  The 
Duke  lingered  but  a  ihort  time,  and 
that  time  was  employed  by  hisconft  rt 
in  journeying  his  Grace  about,  under 
the  futile  idea,  by  change  of  air  and 
fituation,  of  retarding  the  irrcverlible 
dcciee  of  Omnipotence* 
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Captain  Wilfoi',  hi  Auoufl  I7>'3»  •w at  there  J'jipvirecked  in  the 
lojx,  belonging  to  the  Eaft  India  Company 

Nothing  can  be  more  inte-  grow  there  in  abundance,  hiving  tb« 
telling  to  man  tlun  the  hilfory  appearance  of  die  malls  of  fliips  ; 
of  his  own  fpecics  ;  and  particularly  die  word  Palos,  in  the  S^ranilh  Ian* 
that  branch  of  it  which  delineates  gu^ge,  naoticaUy  applied,  denoting  a 
the  manners  and  culboms  of  a  people  ma|I,  likt,  from  the  oblerrations,  and 
who  have  bad  little  or  no  intercoorfe  great  allonilhmcnt  of  the  natives  on 
with  the  rell  of  the  world.  In  rJl  ci-  feeing  white  people,  it  appears  beyond 
vilized  nations,  ti  e  modes  of  life  ap-  a  doubt  tlv«  the  crew  of  the  Antelope 
pear  to  be  nearly  the  fame ;  but  in  were  the  brlt  Europeans  who  had 
countries  where  aits  and  feiences,  and  ever  landed  on  theie  idands  ;  and  it  it 
the  various  refinements  of  fociety  are  filely  to  the  humane  charader  of  their 
unknown,  the  difpatity  is  llriking  and  inhabitants  that  we  owe  the  fafe  re< 
fingular;  fome  ai~  found  in  a  ftatc  turn  of  our  countrymen,  who  w'ere 
of  wretchednefs  and  barbanfm,  from  wiecked  on  their  coall  in  their  home- 
which  humanity  would  gladly  turn  a-  ward-bound  pa£age  from  Macao, 
fide  ;  whlllt  others,  by  the  mere  ef-  Faffing  over  other  incidents  of  little 
fons  of  un.'ilTiftcd  reafon,  have  emerged  impoiuilce,  we  lhall  only  ubferve,  that 
from  this  gloomy  fituation,  and  ten-  their  IntcrcoiHfe  with  this  people  was 
dered  themfelves  amiable,  interclling,  facilitated  by  means  which  appear  as 
and  refjieiflable.  fingular  as  they  were  providential. 

Among  this  .clafs  we  may  reckoa  Captain  Wilfon  had  a  fervant  recom- 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pelew  iflands,  mended  to  him  at  Macao,  who  fpoke 
who  are  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  nar-  both  die  Malay  and  Englifh  languages 
rative.  Thefe  are  a  race  of  people,  perliclly  well  ;  and  they  had  not  been 
ingenious,  honefl,  and  Iiofpitablc,  who  long  at  Pelew  before  they  had  the 
realize  the  ages  of  limplicity  and  in-  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  Malay, 
nocence,  and  with  no  other  guide  or  who  had  been  thrown  by  a  tempefi 
inftruftor  than  their  own  natural  good  upon  this  very  fpot,  aboiK  a  year  be- 
fenfe,  praflife  the  moll  fublime  virtues,  fore,  and  had  made  himfclf  acquainted 
Happy  iflandets  !  long  may  you  re-  with  the  language  of  the  country ;  fo 
main  unknowing  and  unknown  ;  you  that  by  this  extraordinary  event,  each 
are  ignorant  of  the  artHicial  wants,  party  had  an  interpreter,  who  could 
and  elegant  accommodations  of  polilh-  readily  explain  their  wants  and  defires, 
ed  life  ;  but  you  are  alfo  ignorant  of  and  by  that  means  prevent  a  number 
(he  miferies  and  evils  which  attend  of  mifconceptions  which  might  have 
them  ;  and  fliould  we,  by  attempting  atifen  from  making  ufe  of  figns  and 
to  inform  you,deftroy  your  happinefs,  geflures  only. 

and  the  native  urbanity  of  your  hearts,  The  natives  are  ail  of  a  deep  co|> 
we  have  nothing  equivalent  to  recom-  per  colour,  going  perfeflly  naked, 
pence  you  for  the  lofs.  They  are  of  a  middling  flature,  very 

The  Iflands  in  queflion  lie  between  flraight,  mufcular,  and  well  formed  ; 
the  latitudes  of  5"  and  7®  N.  and  the  but  tbeir  legs,  from  a  little  above  their 
longitudes  of  134"  and  *36®  E^  ancles  to  the  middle  of  their  thighs. 
They  were  prolrably  firll  noticed  by  are  tatooed  fo  very  thick,  as  to  appear 
(he  Spaniards  of  the  Phillipines,  who  dyed  of  a  far  deeper  colour  than  the 
called  them  the  Palos  Iflands,  on  refl  of  their  fldn.  Their  hair  is  of  a 
account  of  the  tall  palm  trees,  which  fine  black,  long,  and  rolled  up  behind, 
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in  a  fimple  manner,  clofe  to  the  back 
of  their  heads,  which  appeared  both 
neat  and  becoming  ;  but  few  of  tlicm 
had  beards,  it  being  the  general  cuf* 
tom  to  pluck  them  out  by  the  roots. 

They  began  by  Itroaking  the  bodies 
and  arms  of  the  Englilh,  or  rather 
their  waillcoats  and  coat  fleeves,  as 
if  they  doubted  whether  the  garment 
and  the  man  were  not  of  tlie  fame  fub- 
ilance  ;  and  as  the  Malay  explained 
the  tircumftance  to  them,  our  people 
were  greatly  furprifed  at  the  quicknefs 
with  which  they  feemed  to  compre¬ 
hend  every  information  he  gave  them. 
The  next  thing  they  noticed,  was  our 
people’s  white  hands,  and  the  blue 
veins  of  their  wriils ;  the  former  of 
which  they  feemed  to  confider  as  arti¬ 
ficial,  and  the  other  as  the  Englilh 
manner  cf  tatooing.  After  being  fa- 
tisfied  in  this  particular,  they  exprefled 
a  further  wifh  to  fee  their  bodies,  and, 
among  other  things,  they  were  gieatly 
furprifed  at  finding  hair  on  their  breads, 
it  being  confidered  by  them  as  a  great 
mark  of  indelicacy,  as  it  is  their  cuf- 
tom  to  eradicate  it  from  every  part  of 
the  body  in  both  fexes. 

They  afterwards  walked  about,  tef- 
tifying  great  curiofity  at  every  thing 
they  faw,  but  at  the  fame  time  exprel- 
ling  a  fear  that  they  might  be  thought 
too  intruding.  As  our  people  were 
conducing  them  to  the  tents,  one  of 
the  natives  picked  up  a  bullet,  which 
they  had  cafually  dropped  on  the 
ground,  and  immediately  exprefled 
his  furprizc,  that  a  fubdance  fo  fmall 
to  the  eye,  fhould  be  fo  ponderous  to 
the  touch  ;  and  on  their  entering  the 
tent,  a  large  Newfoundland  dug,  and 
a  fpaniel,  which  had  been  tied  up  there 
to  prevent  their  being  loft,  fet  up  a 
moft  violent  barking,  and  the  natives 
a  noife  but  little  lefs  loud,  which  at  firft, 
it  was  not  eafy  to  account  for.  They 
ran  in  and  out  of  the  tent,  and  feemed 
to  wifh  that  they  might  be  made  to 
bark  again.  This  the  Malay  foon 
explained  to  be  the  efleft  of  their  joy 
and  furprife,  as  they  were  tlie 


large  animals  they  had  ever  feen,  there 
being  no  quadrupeds  of  any  fpecies  on 
thele  iflands,  except  a  veiy  few  gity 
rats  in  the  woods. 

After  fome  time,  it  was  agreed  on 
by  Captain  Wilfon  and  his  people, 
that  fome  of  the  crew  fliould  be  fent  to 
the  king  of  the  place,  in  order  to  foli- 
cit  his  friendihip,  and  intreat  his  ptr- 
miflion  to  build  a  veflel  that  might  carry 
them  back  to  their  own  country.  This 
bufinefs  was  allotted  to  the  Captain’s 
brother ;  and  during  his  abfence,  Raa 
Kook,  the  king’s  brother  and  feveral 
of  the  natives,  remained  with  our  peo¬ 
ple.  The  amiable  chief  feemed  to 
place  an  entire  confidence  in  thofe  he 
was  among  :  he  endeavoured  to  ac¬ 
commodate  himfelf  to  their  manners  ; 
would  fit  at  table  as  they  did,  inftead 
of  fquatting  on  his  hams,  and  enquired 
particularly  into  the  principles  and 
caufes  of  every  thing  he  obferved  a- 
bout  him,  lending  his  perfonal  aflift- 
ance  in  all  that  was  going  forward, 
and  even  defired  the  cook  to  let  hini 
aid  him  in  blowing  the  fire. 

In  order  to  conciliate  their  affec¬ 
tions,  Captain  Wilfon  had  prefented 
Arra  Kooker,  another  of  the  king’s 
brothers,  with  a  pair  of  trowfers,  but 
having  conceived  a  greater  pafllon  for 
a  white  fhiit,  one  was  immediately 
given  him,  which  he  had  no  fooner 
put  on,  than  he  began  to  dance  and 
jump  about  with  fo  much  joy  tliat  e- 
veiy  body  was  diverted  by  h's  lingu¬ 
lar  geftures,  and  the  contrail  which 
the  linen  formed  with  his  fkin.  This 
prince  was  about  forty,  of  a  fhott  fta- 
ture,  but  fo  plump  and  fat,  that  he 
was  nearly  as  bread  as  he  was  long. 
He  poflefled  an  abundant  fltare  of 
good  humour,  and  a  w'onderful  turn 
for  mimickry,  and  had,  befides,  a  coun¬ 
tenance  fo  lively  and  expteflive,  that 
though  our  people,  at  this  timc,^were 
ftrangets  to  almuft  all  he  faid,  yCt  his 
face  and  geftures  made  them  accurate¬ 
ly  comprehend  whatever  he  was  def- 
cribing. 

After  tlxree  or  four  days,  Abba 
Thullc 
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Thullc,  the  king,  arrived  with  a  great 
retinue.  He  was  received  With  every 
kind  of  rcfpeil  by  the  (hip’s  company, 
who  were  exercifed  before  him,  and 
fired  three  vollies  in  different  pofitions. 
The  furprize  of  the  natives,  their  hoot¬ 
ing,  hallooing,  jumping,  and  chatter¬ 
ing,  produced  a  node  almoli  equal  ro 
the  difeharge  of  the  muikets  ;  and  when 
one  of  the  men  (hot  a  bird,  which  was 
done  to  difplay  tlte  effeft  of  their  arms, 
the  furprife  it  occadoned  was  wonder¬ 
ful.  Some  of  the  natives  ran  for  it, 
and  carried  it  to  the  king,  who  ex¬ 
amined  it  with  great  attention,  but 
was  unable  to  comprehend  how  it 
could  be  wounded,  not  having  feen 
any  thing  pafs  out  of  tlic  gun. 

Raa  Kook  expreffed  great  impa¬ 
tience  to  (how  the  king  whatever 
had  impreffed  his  own  mind,  and  ta¬ 
king  his  brother  by  the  hand,  led  him 
to  a  grindrilone  which  was  fixed  be¬ 
hind  one  of  the  tents.  He  immediate¬ 
ly  put  it  in  motion,  as  he  had  frequent¬ 
ly  done  before,  at  the  rapidity  of  which 
the  king  was  greatly  ailonilhed,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  he  was  informed  that  it 
w;)uld  (harpen  iron.  Captain  Wilfon 
ordered  a  hatchet  to  be  brought  and 
ground,  that  they  might  more  readily 
perceive  its  operation,  when  Raa  Kook 
eagerly  feized  the  handle,  and  began 
turning  it,  appearing  highly  delighted 
to  let  his  brother  fee  how  well  he  un- 
derltood  it.  The  whole  appeared  like 
foniething  fupernatural ;  but  the  cir- 
cumdance  which  moll  bewildered  their 
ideas,  was  how  the  fparksof  fire  could 
come,  and  lu.  w  a  done,  fo  well  wet¬ 
ted,  could  become  fo  foon  dry. 

The  king  then  vifited  the  different 
tents  and  enquired  about  every  thing 
he  faw ;  all  was  novelty,  and  of  courle 
intereded  his  attention.  When  he 
got  to  the  tent  where  the  Chinefe  men 
were,  who  had  been  brought  with 
them  from  Macao,  Raa  Kook,  whufe 
retentive  mind  never  lod  a  fingle  trace 
of  any  thing  he  had  before  been  in¬ 
formed  of,  acquainted  the  king  that 
thde  were  a  people  quite  different 


from  the  Englilh,  and  that  he  had 
learnt  there  were  many  other  nations 
belides  thefe  interfperlcd  through  the 
world,  fome  which  fought  with  guns, 
and  others  with  boarding-pikes,  an 
indrument  which  he  held  very  cheap 
in  comparifon  with  the  former. 

When  the  king  heard  his  brother 
difeourfe  about  a  variety  of  nations, 
who  all  Ipoke  differently,  and  had  be¬ 
fore  him  the  example  of  the  Chinefe, 
whofe  language  was  not  the  fame  with 
the  Englilh,  he  appeared  ^indantly 
thoughtful,  and  ferious,  as  if  druck 
by  conceptions  which  had  never  before 
croffed  his  mind.  He  remained  a 
while  penfive  and  bewildered ;  and 
this  circumdance  impreifed  on  every 
one,  at  the  time,  an  idea  that  there 
was  every  reafon  to  imagine  that  there 
had  never  been  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  thofe  peopleand  anyothernation. 

Raa  Kook  would  now  (hew  his  bro¬ 
ther  the  kitchen,  which  was  in  the 
hollow  of  a  rock,  a  little  above  the 
cove.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the 
cook  was  preparing  dinner  ;  and  tho* 
the  implements  were  exceeding  fcanty, 
an  iron  pot,  a  tea  kettle,  a  tinr  fauce- 
pan,  with  a  poker,  a  pair  of  tongs, 
and  a  fryingpan,  were  hereof  fufBcient 
confequence  to  excite  admiration  ;  nor 
were  the  bellows  now  forgotten  by 
Raa  Kook,  who  taking  them  up,  as 
he  explained  their  ufe  to  the  king, 
feemed  ambitious  to  let  his  brother  fee 
what  an  adept  he  was  at  blowing. 
The  little  bald  cook,  who  was  always 
clofe  (haven,  and  never  wore  any  thing 
on  his  head,  was  likewife  pointed  out 
to  the  king  as  an  objefi  of  merriment 
and  cutiofity. 

Sometime  after  this  the  king  re- 
queded  five  of  Captain  Wilfon’s  men, 
to  attend  him  in  a  war  he  was  going 
to  make  againd  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  ifland  called  Oroolong, 
who,  as  he  faid,  had  done  him  an  in¬ 
jury.  But  before  this  requeft  was 
made  known,  he  had  long  druggled 
with  a  delicacy  of  fentiment  which  no 
one  would  have  expelled  to  find  in 
^  z  regions 
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regions  fo  disjoined  from  the  reft  of  mind,  and  learn  fuch  things  as,  at  his 
mankind.  This  was  no  other,  than  return,  would  Ijeiicllt  hi^  country, 
that  it  might  prove  a  tcmj)orary  iiicon-  Tlic  inltrudions  wiiich  he  gave  the 
venience  to  the  unfortunate  ftrangers  young  man,  and  the  manly  fortitude 
who  Had  fought  his  protedion,  and  he  (hewed  trjM>n  this  oceafion,  would 
might  be  confidered  by  tlxam  as  an  un-  Istve  done  lionoiw  to  the  moft  enligh- 
generous  proceedings  It  was,  how*  tened  mind.  And  the  fubfequent  hif- 
ever,  no  fooner  made  known,  than  tory  of  this  amiable  youth  muft  force 
CajXain  WiKbn  inftantly  complied^  a  tear  from  tl>c  eye  t'f  every  reader, 
and  every  face,  winch  had  btfote  been  whofe  heart  is  not  c.Jlous  to  the  ge- 
ejouded  with  doubt  and  apprehenfion,  nuine  feelings  of  nature  and  humanity, 
became  immediately  brightened  and  As  foon  as  they  an  ived  at  Macao, 
gay.  the  lioufe  into  which  he  firft  entered. 

In  this  enterprize  little  more  t^'as  and  the  dilTerent  artreies  of  furniture, 
done  than  braving  their  enemies,  ftrrp-  hxed  him  in  frlent  adnwaiion  ;  but 
ping  fonie  cocoa-nut-irecs  of  their  fruit,  wh.rt  ftruck  his  imagination  moft  was 
and  carrying  oft  a  number  of  yams  and  the  upright  walls  and  ftat  cielings  of 
other provifions  ;  but  in  another,  which  the  rooms,  lx:ing  wterly  unable  to 
was  undertaken  againft  the  iilind  of  comprehend  how  they  cotrld  be  fo 
Arrir.gall,  they  were  more  fuccefsful,  formed.  When  he  was  introduced  to 
and  (Itewed  figns  of  the  fame  langut-  the  ladies  of  the  fan;ily,  his  depoit- 
narv  dlfpofition  which  fome  demon  has  merrt  was  fo  e;rf«  and  poKte,  that  it 
infufed  into  the  whole  human  race,  could  be  exceeded  by  nothing  but  hi* 
Nine  prlfoners  of  war  who  had  been  ta-  abundant  good  nature  ;  and  at  his  dc- 
ken  ujmn  this  occafion,were  cruellyput  parture,  his  behaviour  left  on  the 
to  death,  and  notwithftanding  the  Eng-  mind  of  every  one  prefent  the  impref- 
lifti  ftrongly  remonftrated  againft  this  fort  that,  however  gfcai  the  furprifa 
proceeding,  all  the  arguments  they  might  be  which  the  feenes  of  a  new 
could  ufe  were  of  no  avail.  In  jufti-  world  had  awakened  in  him,  it  could 
fication  of  their  condufl,  they  alledged  hardly  be  exceeded  by  that  which  his 
the  necelTity  of  doing  it  for  their  own  own  amiable  manners,  and  native  po- 
fecurity.declaringthat  theyhatlformer-  lilli,  would  excite  in  others. 

!y  ooly  detained  ihoni  as  menial  fer-  They  were  now  conduced  to  the 
▼ants,  but  tliat  they  always  found  houfc  of  Mr  M‘Intyre,  an  Englifti 
means  to  get  back  to  their  own  coun-  gentleman,  who  introduced  them  in- 
try,  and  return  with  fuch  a  force  as  to  a  large  hall,  which  was  lighted  up, 
frequently  made  great  depredations.  witli  a  table  in  the  middle,  covered 
But  here,  for  want  of  room,  we  for  (upper,  and  a  fidebrard  handfome- 
are  obliged  to  pafs  over  a  number  of  ly  decorated.  Here  a  new  feene  burft 
occurrences,  which  are  both  enteftain.  at  once  upon  I.ee  Boo's  mind;  he 
ing  and  inftruiVive.  It  will,  however,  was  all  eye,  all  admiration.  The 
be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  as  foon  as  vclTels  of  gfafs  particularly  rivened  his 
their  yelfel  was  built,  and  ready  to  attention  ;  but  when  he  furveyed  him- 
take  her  departufe,  Madan  Blanchard,  fclf  in  a  large  j/icr  gl.ti's,  at  the  upper 
one  of  the  feamen,  at  his  own  parti-  end  of  the  hall,  he  was  in  raptures  with 
cular  requeft,  was  left  behind.  Raa  the  deception.  It  was  in  truth,  to 
Kook  alfo  folicited  his  brother’s  per-  him,  a  feene  of  magic,  a  fairy  tale, 
miflion  to  accompany  the  Ehglilh,  but  Soon  after  the  peoj)le  of  the  vtflcl 
from  prudential  motives  was  refufed.  came  on  (bore,  fome  of  thenr  went  to 
He,  however,  refolved  to  cntrull  his  purchafe  things  ilicy  wore  in  want  of, 
focond  fon  Lee  Boo  to  Captain  \Vll-  in  doing  which  they  did  not  forget 
fon’s  Ciwe,  that  he  nughi  insprove  his  Lee  Boo,  who  was  u  favourite  with 

tirein 
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tfietfi  alt.  Among  the  trinkets  they 
brought  him  tvas  a  Ihing  of  glafs  beads, 
the  firft  fight  of  which  almoft  threw 
him  into  an  extaey :  he  hugged  them 
with  a  tranfport  which  coutd  not  have 
been  exceeded  by  the  Interelled  pof- 
fefibr  of  a  firing  of  oriental  pearls.  His 
imagination  fuggeftdd  fo  him  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  all  the  wealth  the 
world  could  aifurd  him.  He  ran  with 
eagemefs  to  Captain  Wilfon  to  fliew 
him  his  riches,  and  begged  he  would  get 
him  a  Chinefe  veffel  to  carry  them  to 
the  king,  his  father,  that  he  might  fee 
what  the  Englilh  had  done  for  him  ; 
adding,  that  if  the  people  faithfully 
executed  theif  charge,  he  would,  at 
tlieir  return,  prefent  them  with  two 
or  three  beads,  as  a  reward  for  their 
fervices^ 

Having  no  quadrupeds  at  Pciew,  the 
(heep,  goats,  and  other  cattle,  which 
he  met  with  at  Macao,  were  viewed 
with  wonder  ;  but  foon  after,  feeing  a 
man  pafs  the  houfe  on  Iiorfeback,  he 
was  lo  much  afionilhed  that  he  wanted 
every  one  to  go  and  look  at  the  firange 
fight.  After  the  matter,  however,  was 
explained  to  him,  he  was  eafily  per- 
fuaded  to  get  upon  one  of  their  backs ; 
and  when  he  was  informed  what  a 
noble,  docile,  and  ufeful  animal  it  was, 
he  befought  the  Captain  to  fend  one 
to  his  uncle,  Raa  Kook,  as  he  was 
fure,  he  faid,  it  would  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  him. 

Omitting  a  number  of  other  parti¬ 
culars  of  this  kind,  which  excited  his 
curioftiy,  and  ftiewed  the  excellent 
difpofition  of  his  heart,  we  (hall  fol¬ 
low  him  to  England,  the  country 
from  which  he  was  never  to  return. 
Here  he  had  not  been  long  before  be 
was  fent  to  an  academy,  to  be  infiruc- 
ted  in  reading  and  writing,  which  he 
was  extremely  eager  to  attain,  and 
mofi  arduous  in  learning.  His  tem¬ 
per  was  mild  and  compallionate  in  the 
highefi  degree :  but  it  was,  at  all 
times,  governed  by  diferetion  and 
judgment.  If  he  faw  the  young  aik- 
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ing  relief,  he  would  rebuke  them  . 
with  what  little  Englilh  he  had,  telling 
them  it  was  a  (hame  to  beg,  wheu 
they  were  able  to  work  ;  but  the  in¬ 
treaties  of  old  age  he  could  never 
withrtand,  faying,  Muji  give  poor  oli 
man.,  old  man  no  able  to  rx/ork. 

He  always  addreffed  Mr  Wilfon  by 
the  name  of  Captain,  but  never  would 
call  Mrs  Wlfon  by  any  other  name 
than  Mother,  looking  on  that  as  « 
mark  of  the  greatefi  relpefl ;  andfoch 
was  the  gratitude  of  his  heait  for  ilie 
kindnefs  they  Ihewed  him,  that  if  any 
of  the  family  were  ill,  he  always  ap¬ 
peared  unhappy,  would  creep  foftly  up 
to  the  rfiamber,  and  fit  filent  by  the 
bedfide  for  a  long  thne  together,  with¬ 
out  moving,  peeping  gently,  from  time 
to  time,  between  the  curtains,  to  foe 
if  they  ftept  or  lay  fiill. 

He  was  now  proceeding,  with  hafty 
firldcs,  in  gaining  the  Englilh  lan¬ 
guage,  writing,  and  accounts,  when 
he  u'as  overtaken  by  that  fatal  difeafe, 
which  the  greatefi  pains  had  been 
taken  to  guard  him  againfi ;  and  not- 
withfianding  the  otmofi  care  and  at¬ 
tention  of  Dr  Carmichael  Smyth,  his 
phyfician,  whofe  profdlional  abilities 
cannot  be  doubted,  fell  a  vi.!lim  to 
this  fcourge  of  the  human  race. 

Upon  this  trying  occafion,  his  fpirit 
was  above  complaining,  his  thoughts 
being  all  engrofi'ed  by  the  kindnefs  cf 
his  benefaflors  and  fiiends.  HctolJ 
his  attendant,  that  his  father  and  mo¬ 
ther  woukl  gtieve  very  much,  for  thev 
knew  he  was  fick.  This  he  repeated 
fcveral  times,  ai.d  begged  him  to  go  t$ 
Petem:,  and  tell  Abba  'Phille  t'-at  l.er 
Boo  take  much  drink  to  make  fmall  pox 
go  aevoay,  but  he  die  ;  that  the  caft.iin 
and  mother  very  kind.  All  Engljiy 
very  good  men  ;  much  ferry  he  could  t  ot 
/peak  to  the  king  t’ne  mauler  of  fine 
things  the  Engl f 7  had  got.  Then  he 
reckoned  up  the  prefonts  which  had 
been  given  him,  defirirg  that  they 
might  be  properly  difiributed  among 
the  chiefs,  and  requefting  that  parti- 
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cnlar  care  might  be  taken  of  two  glafs  pofitions  of  the  people.  In  our  next 
pedeftals,  which  he  begged  might  be  number  we  fhal!  give  fome  account  of^ 
prefented  to  his  father.  their  cufloms,  laws,  religion,  and 

This  is  a  (hort  analyfis  of  that  part  whatever  elfe  may  be  deemed  moll 
of  tills  curious  and  entertaining  woik,  worthy  of  obfervation. 
which  relates  to  the  manners  and  dif* 


Croft’s  Engliih  Didton/try. 


As  Mr  Croft^s  propbfed  new  Dictionary  of  the  Engliih  language  has  at* 
traded  general  attention,  we  lay  before  our  readers  an  analyfis  or  a  print¬ 
ed  but  nnpublilhed  letter  of  the  author  to  Mr  Pitt,  in  order  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  ilie  nature  of  the  undertakihg  f. 


After  very  warm  expreflions 
of  gratitude  to  Mr  Pitt  for  pa- 
Tionizing  his  work,  our  author  trulls 
that  tliis  DiClionary,  and  particularly 
his  MSS.  and  colieflions  which  he 
means  to  depollt  in  fome  public  libra¬ 
ry,  will  hereafter  be  of  efiential  ufe  to 
the  language  and  literature  of  his 
country,  and  to  many  more  matters 
tlian  Dictionaries  have  hitherto  com¬ 
prehended  :  and  adds,  “  Should  I 
not  fulfil  my  promife  ;  Ihould  1  not 
perform  the  work  as  I  ought,  polleri- 
ty  will  remember  bow  ferioufly  I  now 
declare,  tliat  I  have  every  rcafon  to 
imagine  &  fecond  failure  in  a  national 
Dictionary  of  the  Engliih  language 
(we  all  know  why  poor  Jolinlbn  fail- 
will  not  be  owing  to  any  want  of 
encouragement  or  allillancc  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Pitt.’* 

He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
defects  of  Johnfon’s  book,  and  the 
Iburccs  of  his  failure.  Johnfon  him- 
felf  has  enumerated  fome  of  thefe, 
iuch  as  the  difadvantageous  circum- 
flances  under  which  he  undertook  the 
work,  the  want  of  the  aflidance  of  the 
learned,  and  the  patronage  cf  the 
great,  ill  health,  and  the  Ihortnefs  of 
the  time  allowed  him,  both  this  work 
and  the  Rambler  having  been  finilhed 
in  feven  years.  Thefe  circumllances 
alone  are  fulTicient  to  Ihow,  tl.Vk. 
though  we  may  blame  the  book,  we 
mud  excufe  the  man.  Mr  Croft  ex- 
irciTes  his  gratitude  and  affeClion  to 


Dr  Johnfon  in  the  mod  ardent  terms* 
Notwithdanding  this,  he  rbinks  the 
Dictionary  defective  beyond  all  be¬ 
lief,  and  defective  far  beyond  what  he 
diall  have  time  in  his  letter  to  adert, 
much  Itfs  to  prove. 

He  reminds  us,  that  Johnfi-n  un¬ 
dertakes  in  his  Dictionary  to  give  tlie 
etymology  of  the  word,  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  the  authorities  to  fup- 
port  the  different  fignifications  alTign- 
ed  to  it ;  but  that  thefe  three  parts  of 
tiie  Dictionary  are  executed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  leave  enough  to  do  for 
any  one  who  would  undertake  the  la¬ 
bour  ;  for  the  fake  of  cleatnefs  we 
lhall  give  his  own  words  ;  and, 

I.  “  With  regard  to  the  etymology, 
t’lere  are  not  many  people  who  will 
refufe  to  believe  the  defeCls  of  John¬ 
fon  ;  becaufe  it  is  pretty  well  known 
how  much  he  truded  to  Junius  and 
Skinner,  and  how  ignorant  he  was  of 
thofe  languages  from  which  the  Eng¬ 
liih  is  derived  ;  even  fo  ignorant  per¬ 
haps  as  not  to  he  able  to  read  them. 
Were  Junius  and  Skinner  now  living, 
they  might  find  men  who  would  foon 
convince  them  that  even  they  left 
much  to  be  done.  When  I  lhall  come 
to  this  part  of  my  W'ork,  which  1  lhall 
not  attack  in  earned  until  I  have  dii- 
j)ofed  of  the  other  two  ;  fince,  of  the 
three  things,  one  mull  ncccdarily  be 
done  lad :  when  1  fliall  have  taken 
fufficient  time  for  what  I  have  done, 
flrall  have  lufficiently  confulted  with 
natives. 
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n«!ve?,  and  with  foteigncrs,  and  per-  alteration,  as  will  rery  frequently  be 
bans  have  reail  public  lectures  upon  the  cafe,  the  reader  will  not,  of courfc, 
the  Engl i(h  language,  I  am  not  very  find  any  fuch  acknowledgments.” 


much  afraid  to  fay,  that  it  will  appear 
my  predeccflbrs  left  more  to  be  dif- 
covered  in  etymology  than  many  of 
my  contemporaries  will  believe,” 

II.  “  With  regard  to  the  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  words,  they  who  have  fcl- 
domed  looked  at  Johnfun,  and  only 
as  a  book  of  reference,  well  know  liow 
even  fo  great  a  mind  as  his,  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  forenefs  and  difeontent,  fuf- 
fered  fome  of  the  dirtielt  palTions  to 
mingle  with  the  dignity  of  a  DiiSion- 
ary ;  yet  here  again  we  arc  not  to 
blame  the  man,  but  his  f«te.” 

Eefides  thefe  explanations,  which 
it  would  be  the  bed  friendlhip  to  his 
fame  to  alter,  there  are  continu¬ 
ally  others,  fays  Mr  Croft,  which 
feem  almod  to  prove  that,  when  he 
took  up  his  pen  to  write  them,  he  laid 
afide  his  underOanding,  and  that  in 
this  p.iit  of  his  Ditdionary,  one  of 
the  mod  vulnerable,  he  w'us  obliged 
to  confide  in  thofe  Hovenly  aifidants, 
who  were  provided  for  him  by  his 
maders,  the  bookfellers,  which  with 
the  cruel  circumdances  under  which 
he  performed  the  whole,  accounts  for 
the  rijible  ahfurdities  and  nvilJ  bltinJ.  rs 
fo  numerous  in  his  book,  as  to  fatiate 
the  mud  malignant  critic. 

“  Are  no  allowances  to  be  made 
for  that  man,  who  was  hired,  by 
wages  which  he  had  already  eaten  up, 
after  he  felt  “  tliat  fuccefs  and  mif- 
carriage  were  empty  founds”  to  ex¬ 
plain  words,  wliile  he  was  in  want  of 
the  means  of  exidence,  to  give  the 
fignification  of  riches,  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  druggie  out  of  the 
fangs  of  poverty,  and  to  adjud  the  de¬ 
finition  of  happinefs  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  tempted  to  refign  himfclf 
into  the  arms  of  d'^fpair. 

“  As  often  as  I  can  anfwer  it  to 
the  public,  I  (hall  certainly  adopt  the 
explanations  of  Johnfon,  and  (hall  ac¬ 
knowledge  all  I  owe  him  for  them  by 
(J.)  When  they  require  any  efiTential 


Of  this  our  author  gives  three  in- 
ftances  :  the  word  group,  which  John¬ 
fon  tells  us  means,  “  to  put  into  a 
crowd,  to  huddle  together,”  our  au¬ 
thor  fays,  means  fomething  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  huddle  and  crrvjd,  thefe 
two  words  implying  confufion,  which 
the  word  group  never  does.  Alfo  the 
word  rook,  according  to  Johnfon,  is 
“  a  common  man  at  chefs  ;”  but  Mr 
Croft  obferves  is  no  fuch  thing  ;  fo  ia 
other  words  continually,  fays  our  au¬ 
thor,  as  tether,  v.  a.  is  ta  tye  up,  John¬ 
fon  fays.  > 

111.  But  there  dill  remains  a  third 
part  of  Juhnfon’s  Di^onary,  fays  our 
lexicographer,  which  confids  of  the 
authorities  to  fupport  the  iignifications 
affigned  to  the  words  ;  from  which 
Johnfon  boads,  that  his  book  is  a 
Didionary  of  authority  :  but  this  our 
author  ventures,  in  a  great  mcafure, 
it  not  entirely,  to  deny ;  afferting,  that 
the  authorities  of  Dr  Johnfon  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  faying,  that  the 
quotations  may  be  found  in  fome  of 
the  works  of  this  or  that  author,  that 
he  gives  us  only  the  author’s  name,  or 
the  initials  of  it,  inftcad  of  a  reference 
to  the  page,  the  volume,  and  edition  : 
in  fine,  that  Johnfon’s  authorities 
red  finally  upon  himfelf ;  nay,  that 
he  has  left  a  third  part  of  his  Diiflion- 
ary  unfupported  by  any  authority 
whatever. 

Should  the  reader  defire  to  turn  to 
a  palTage  for  the  fake  of  the  content, 
or  on  account  of  the  beauty,  or  the 
faid,  which  the  palTage  contains,  it  is 
vain,  fays  Mr  Croft.  “  Johnfon’s 
diicAions  lead  only  to  an  endlefs  fo.'- 
ed,  where  the  traveller  beholds  the 
fun  go  down  without  finding  what  he 
wants we  get  nothing  from  John¬ 
fon  but  a  name,  and  if  even  a  great 
name,  dill  magni  Jlut  nov/inis  wubra. 

Butin  many  indances  Johnfon  docs 
not  even  give  us  a  name,  “  From  the 
beginning  of  this  di^onary  of  autho- 
ritict. 
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ritics,  in  which  the  words  are  illuftrat- 

in  different  fignifications,  by  exam- 
|>Ies  from  the  befl  writers  to  the  end 
•f  the  letter  G,  there  are  6 165  words, 
arnl  fignificatioDS  of  words,  which  arc 
Eot  iiluflratcd,”  fays  our  author,  “  by 
examples  from  any  other  author  what¬ 
ever,  and  fueh  in  the  fame  proportion 
is  the  hiftory  of  the  whole  book.” 
ITpon  the  whtJe  our  author  concludes 
thus : 

“  Johnfon’s  book,  as  a  Diftionary 
of  the  Englifh  language,  I  take  to  be, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  moft 
completely,  radically  and  incurably 
iefeftive-  It  may,  and  the  fcufl  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  that  it  mud  be  done  all  over 
again  in  every  refped ;  but  a  jury  of 
J  )bnfuns,  and  all  of  them  in  fiich  cir- 
cumdances  as  we  mud  all  wifh  to  fee 
every  Johnfon,  would  never  be  able  to 
make  a  Dictionary,  fo  radically  bad, 
what  fo  national  a  book  ouglu  to  be 
made,” 

Our  author  next  obfertes,  that  it  Is 
finpoftble  to  procure  a  good  Di&ion- 
ary  without  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
without  which  no  people  will  evet  fee 
a  DiCHonary  of  their  language  fuffi- 
ciemly  extenfive,  that  no  man, who  has 
not  accurate  ideas  of  what  a  DiClion> 
ary  Ihould  be,  is  e.(^ual  to  the  tailt ; 
and  that  few  men  have  ideas  fufficient- 
Yj  accurate  of  a  Didionary  of  their 
own  language.  They  expect,  in  the 
£rd  place,  that  fuch  a  work  (hall  pre¬ 
serve  the  words  and  phrafes  of  a  whole 
p:opIe  from  mutability  and  decay, and 
ba  fixing  the  dandard  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  embalm  it :  whereas,  in  a 
DicHonary  of  a  dead  or  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  all  we  wifh  is  to  fnd  the  word, 
and  tire  explanation  of  it,  not  ilrrow- 
tng  away  a  lingle  thought  upon  the 
goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  words, 
which  we  do  not  underdand  :  but  fo 
incomplete  are  Dictionaries,  from  the 
native’s  always  wifhing,  in  the  fird 
indance,  to  have  the  itaudard  of  his 
language  fixed,  and  from  the  fcholar’s 
dwelling  too  much  on  wotds  of  author 
rity^in  jpiteof  what  he  might  remem¬ 


ber  of  his  own  wants,  whenever  h* 
confults  a  Dictionary,  that  out  author 
declares,  “  unlefs  one  could  buy  3 
perfect  Dictionary  of  a  dead  or  for¬ 
eign  language,  if  he  were  obliged  to 
purchafe  a  Dictionary  in  one  of  the 
two  extremes,  which,  as  they  gene» 
rally  meet  in  badnefs,  generally  alfo 
meet  in  goadnefs,  he  would  almod 
fooner  purchalc  that,  with  only  the 
words  which  are  not  dandard,  and 
confequently  unufiially  hard  and  difHr 
cult,  than  a  Dictionary  with  thofe 
words,  which,  fiom  being  good  and 
dandard,  can  be  explained  by  the  firft 
perfon  he  meets  perhaps.” 

“  Part  of  what  1  have  done  is  the 
colIeCtingjof  near  oinethoufand  words, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  which  are 
not  in  Johnfon’s  Dictionary.  They 
who  with  to  read  Englifh,  will  be  glad 
to  fee  any  oxte  of  ihefe  words,  which 
they  want  to  find  :  they,  who  may  be 
defirous  of  writing  Englilh,  will  thank 
me  for  a  fight  of  any  one  of  tkefe  nine 
thoufand  words,  eipecially  as  I  fhall 
never  infert  any  word  without  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  author  who  ufes  it,  and 
a  mark  of  difapprohation  whecever  I, 
for  any  reafon,  would  not  ufe  the 
word  at  the  time  I  admit  it  into  my 
Dictionary — hut  admit  it  In  order  to 
explain  k,  not  to  hold  it  up  for  autho¬ 
rity.” 

Befides  die  advantages  to  be  deriv¬ 
ed  from  this  tieafure  of  cine  thoufand 
additional  words  omitted  through  the 
carekfDiefs  of  Johnfon,  though  many 
of  them  are  ufed  by  writers  of  the  firft 
character,  he  hopes  it  will  enable  him 
to  lay  before  his  readers  many  valua¬ 
ble  fonteoc^s  tbej’  never  faw ;  fince, 
as  he  premifes,  he  will  be  (liidious  as 
well  in  his  voyages  of  difeovery,  as 
when  he  fails  in  the  tracks  of  the  great 
philological  Cook,  to  feleCt  fentences 
which  may  be  ufeful  for  fome  other 
purpose  befides  the*  Uluflratioo  of  the 
woid- 

Mr  Croft,  in  his  lift  of  additional 
words,  finds  the  word  embathe  in 
Milton’s  piofe  and  poetry ;  and  aflerts 
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that  dfrndd:r:d  is  as  ufeful  a  word  in 
the  language  of  a  naval  j^ieopie  as  dif 
tuufed,  which  is  common  enough, 
though  not  in  Johnfon. 

‘  The  following  paffage  I  may  fay, 
perhaps,  that  I  have  recovered  to  the 
language,  along  with  the  word  suif- 
penf:'^ 

‘  Though  you  undoubtedly  well 
know  the  value  of  time,  you  will  not 
diflike  to  fee  this  pafiage ;  efpecially 
when  1  aflure  you.  Sir,  that  the  fame 
forgotten  writer  has  written  folios 
w  hich  arc  fcarcely  known,  containing 
innumerable  paflages  of  tlie  fame  va¬ 
lue.’ 

“  Houres  have  wings,  and  fly  up 
to  the  author  of  time,  and  carry  news 
of  our  ulage.  All  our  prayers  can¬ 
not  intreat  one  of  them  eitlier  to  re¬ 
turn  or  flacken  his  pace  j  the  mijf~ 
pence  of  every  minute  is  a  new  re^ 
cord  againlt  us  in  heaven.  Sure,  if  we 
thought  thus,  we  would  difmiffe  them 
with  better  report,  and  not  fuffer  them 
either  to  goe  away  empty,  or  laden 
with  dangerous  intelligence !  How 
happy  is  it  that 'every  houre  Ihould 
convey  up  not  only  the  mellage  but  the 


fruits  of  good,  and  (lay  with  the  an¬ 
cient  of  days  to  fpcak  for  us  before 
his  glorious  throne.” 

‘  But  I  fliould  make  this  a  large 
volume,  were  I  to  let  myfclf  loofe  in¬ 
to  the  treafurcs  I  have  found  of  this 
kind.’ 

Our  author  proceeds  to  the  fecond 
objedt  of  his  Dictionary,  and  promifes 
to  do  more  towards  fixing  a  final  llan- 
dard  of  our  language,  than  all  Gram¬ 
mars  and  DiCtionaiies  together  have 
ever  yet  been  able  to  do  in  any  one 
language.  Mr  Croft,  betides  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  fupply  Johnfon’s 
defeefts  in  the  etymology  and  explana¬ 
tion,  will  fatisfy  the  reader  as  to  the 
authority  of  words  and  phrafes  alto, 
by  giving  the  charadler  of  the  book, 
and  a  mark  of  difapprobation  at  every 
word  he  thinks  bad,  will  take  in  all 
words  clalfical  or  unclallical,  and  alfo 
technical  terms  *;  and  in  his  quota¬ 
tions,  give  the  author’s  name,  the 
page,  the  volume,  and  corred  paf' 
fages  that  are  faulty  in  grammar,  leav¬ 
ing,  however,  the  original  language 
of  the 'author,  thus:  “^You  was 
Lwere]  carelels,’^ 


Method  of  detecting  the  wfl  dangerous  Arts  that  are  prafi'fed  in  the  adulteration 
•  of  Wines.  From  an  Italian  TreaUfe  on  that  Suhjcii  -f-, 

WINE  having  become  fo  great  to  acidity,  or  any  other  defeds  which 
an  article  of  commerce,  people  it  may  have  contraded.  It  is  well 
have  be:n  led,  efpecially  in  great  cities  known,  that,  to  accomplifli  thefe  diife- 
where  the  greed  of  gain  makes  them  fer-  rent  ends,  traders  have  fuccelEvely  em- 
tlle  in  expedients,  to  impregnate  this  li-  ployed  the  fumes  of  fulphur,  a  folu- 
quor  with  different  fubftances  for  vari-  tion  of  alum,  gelatinous  fubflances, 
ous  purpofes ;  fometimes,  in  order  to  metallic  calces,  neutral  falts,  vegeta- 
give  it  a  finer  colour,or  to  communicate  ble  juices,  &c.  It  is  needlefs  to  be 
to  it^  talle  gently  auflere  when  it  is  more  particular  with  regard  to  thefe 
too  mild,  and  fometimes  to  make  it  expedients  ;  we  fhall  content  ourfelves 
keep  longer,  or  to  corred  a  tendency  with  pointing  out  the  fimple  procelTes 
V0L.VIII.N0.45.  Z  by 

•  Mr  Wedgwood  has  promifed  to  furnifh  him  with  the  terms  of  potterj,  and 
he  will  be  obliged  to  any  artih  who  will  do  the  lame  in  Lis  art. 

Gazette  dt  Sante. 
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by  u'hich  fuch  frauds  are  detefled,  diatcly  precipitated.  This  teft  is  ea(tly 
that  thofe  who  are  expolcd  to  them  made,  and  in  every  body’s  power, 
may  be  upon  their  guard.  In  order  to  detefl  the  exiftence  of 

The  mod  common  defeifl  in  wines,  any  metallic  fubliancc  that  may  have 
is  a  tendency  to  grow  four :  and  ac-  been  mixed  with  wine,  whether  in  the 
cordingly,  in  order  to  prevent  this,  re-  date  of  a  calx,  or  combined  with  any 
courfe  is  generally  had  to  white  lead,  minetal  acid,  we  make  ufe  of  phlogil- 
litharge,  or  any  other  calx  of  lead,  ticated  alkali,  that  is,  the  vegetable 
Thefe  abforb  the  acid,  and  have,  be-  alkali  or  potafh,  which  has  been  boiled 
(ides,  the  unlucky  property  of  form-  a  long  time  in  a  futficient  rjuantity  of 
ing  with  it  a  fweet  fait,  known  by  water,  with  three  ]>aris  cf  Prulfian 
the  name  of  ftgar  cf  lead.  The  pie-  blue  to  one  of  alkali.  When  a  little 
fence  of  this  fait  is  difeovered  by  ma-  of  this  liquor  is  poured  on  unadultei- 
king  ufe  of  a  liquor  called  liquor  vini  ated  wine,  it  produces  no  immediate 
probatoritif, which  is  oUained  byboiling  change  ;  but  if  the  wine  holds  in  folu- 
two  ounces  of  orpiment,  and  an  ounce  tton  any  metallic  fubdance,  the  a'ka- 
and  a  half  of  quick  lime  in  twelve  line  liquor  produces  an  indantaneous 
ounces  of  water.  On  pouring  a  little  precipitation,  of  an  earthy  appearance, 
of  this  liquor  into  wine  adulterated  with  and  (ometimes  of  various  colours, 
lead,  a  fediment  is  indantly  produced.  The  diderent  fubltances  wc  have 
Other  chemids  recommend,  indead  of  thus  mentioned,  as  made  ufe  of  to  a- 
this  liquor,  a  volatile  liver  of  fulphur  *,  dulterate  wines,  are  more  or  lefs  hurt- 
which  communicates  indantaneonfly  ful  according  to  their  nature  and  pro- 
the  colour  of  ink  to  any  wine  that  portions  :  it  is  not  fo  with  vegetable 
holds  in  folution  a  calx  of  lead.'  juices,  which  are  fometimes  employed 

Chemidry  has  various  methods  of  to  heighten  the  cohxir :  fuch  as  log- 
difeoveriag  whether  wine  has  been  ful-  wood,  grains  of  phytolacca,  berries 
phurated,  or  conrum  alum  :  but  the  of  the  Croton  tindorium,  &c.  We 
following,  by  means  of  barjite/,  or  (hall  not,  therefore,  rake  any  notice  of 
the  heavy  eanh,  is  (imple  and  infallible,  the  methods  ufed  to  deteft  thefe ;  but 
It  is  known  that  this  eanh  has  the  it  is  of  imponance  to  know  the  maiks 
property  of  uniting  with  the  vitriolic  of  wine  that  has  been  ^ilt  and  cor- 
acid,  whether  it  be  free  or  combined,  rupted.  Now,  the  following  arc  the 
and  that  by  this  union  it  forms  a  white  obfervations  of  the  celebrated  Scopoli. 
powder  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  When  you  diftill  wine  that  is  fpoilt,  or 
vedel.  In  order  to  difeover,  whether  a  mixture  of  it  with  wine  of  a  good  qua- 
wine  has  been  fnlphurated  or  adulter-  lity,  you  obtain  a  pure,  homogeneous, 
ated  with  alum,  or  any  other  vitrioln-  well-coloured  but  pale  extras,  mixed 
ted  fait,  drop  a  little  of  the  folution  of  with  blackifh  panicles,  and  wanting  the 
the  heavy  earth  in  vinegar  f  into  fuch  tafte  anti  fmcll  which  the  exiraftive 
wine,  and  the  white  powder  is  imme-  matter  of  unadulterated  wine  never 

fails 

*  To  make  this  volatile  liver  of  fulpliar,  triturate  In  a  monar  one  part  of  flow¬ 
ers  of  fulphur  with  two  pans  of  fal-amippniac ;  add  afterwards  fix  parts  of  quick 
lime  flaked  in  the  air  ;  Iallly,mix  thefe  with  one  part  of  water,  and  diflill  the  whole 
over  a  flow  fire,  with  the  ui'ual  precautions. 

f  The  heavy  earth  is  rarely  found  pure ;  it  is  generally  united  to  the  vitrio¬ 
lic  acid  in  the  form  of  fpar  :  in  order  to  free  it,  calcine  the  fpar  for  an  hour  in  a  cni- 
riMe  in  a  violent  heat,  having  firfl  reduced  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  added  to  it  a 
fisth  part  of  its  weight  of  charcoal.  Then  pour  cn  it  diltillcd  vinegar  till  the  effer- 
velcencc  ceafes ;  by  filtrating  this  and  iucreafing  the  propoition  of  vinegar,  you 
have  the  abovementiuned  folution. 
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Method  of  detuning  adulteration  of  Wines.  1 7 1 

f.iils  to  have.  Tlie  fame  naturaliit  like-  that  of  alum.  In  the  two  firft  cafes. 
Wife  obferves,  that  in  pouring  phio-  the  cauflic  volatile  alkali  will  render 
gilHcated  alkali  on  fpuiit  wine^  there  the  wine  green  and  fomewhat  opaque, 
falls  a  fediment,  which,  when  filtrated  which  will  end  in  the  precipitation  of 
and  dried  flowly  in  the  lhade,  has  a  the  colouring  matter  of  the  wine  if 
yellowifh  or  brownifh  colour.  that  contains  the  fulphnreou's  acid  in 

We  may  therefore  afEim,  that  wine  a  free  flatc,  or  vitriolated  tartar ;  but 
Is  not  altered  nor  adulterated  by  any  if  it  contains  alum  in  folution,  a  fimi-  , 
of  the  above  methods,  if  it  does  not  lar  alkali  will  produce  no  precipitation, 
change  to  a  green  colour  upon  pouring  and  it  will  appear  on  the  contrary  to 
into  it  caullic  volatile  aikdi ;  if  it  is  make  the  liquor  more  pure.  In  order 
not  rendered  turbid  by  phlogiflicated  afterwards  to  diflinguifh  which  of  the 
alkali ;  if  it  does  not  precipitate  a  two  cafes  has  taken  place,  pour  Into 
heavy  white  powder  with  the  acetous,  the*  wine  a  drop  or  two  of  calcareous 
or  tanareous  folution  of  the  heavy  earth  dilFolved  in  nitrous  acid,  and  if 
earth ;  and,  ladly,  if,  upon  diililla-  the  vnne  grows  turbid  and  a  fudden 
tion,noblack.i(h  particles  ate  obfervable  precipitation  occurs,  it  will  be  a  flgn 
in  the  refiduum.  that  it  contains  the  fulphureous  acid 

If  the  precife  nature  of  the  fubflance  in  a  free  date, 
employed  in  adulterating  wine  be  the  The  fophifllcated  wines  of  the  fe- 
objedf  of  invedigation,  recourfe  may  cond  clafs,  that  is,  thofe  that  contain 
be  had  to  the  different  proceffes  de-  fome  metallic  fubdance,  and  that  grow 
tailed  by  the  author ;  but  it  is  proper  turbid  by  mixture  with  phlogidicated 
to  make  a  preliminary  obfervation.  alkali,  without  being  altered  by  fblu- 
There  are  four  different  forts  of  adul-  tion  of  barytes,  are  to  be  examined  in 
terated  wines.  Some  contain  vitrio-  the  following  manner :  Three  fepa- 
lie  falls  in  order  to  produce  a  tade  rate  glalfes  are  to  be  filled  with  the 
gently  audere,  in  others  fome  metallic  liquor  to  be  tried.  Into  the  fird  pour 
calx  has  been  didblved  to  remedy  their  phlogidicated  alkali ;  into  the  fecond, 
acefcence ;  a  third  fort  may  have  both  a  folution  of  borax  in  water ;  and  in- 
thefe  ingredients  at  once  ;  and,  ladly,  to  thethird,  fome  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
adulterated  wine  may  be  mixed  with  or  of  a  drong  folution  of  alum.  If 
wine  of  good  quality.  The  fird  fort  in  the  fird  cafe  there  happen  a  preclpi- 
are  rendered  turbid  by  a  little  of  the  ration  of  an  azure-coloured  powder, 
acetous  or  urtareous  folution  of  the  the  wine  contains  iron  :  if  the  preclpl- 
faeav'y  earth,  but  fuffer  no  change  by  rate  Is  cbefnut-coloured,  it  contains 
tire  phlogifHcated  alkali :  the  fecond  copper.  In  (he  fecond  cafe,  if  the 
fort  are  rendered  turbid  by  the  phlo-  liquor  grows  turbid  without  depofit- 
gldlcated  alkali,  but  are  not  changed  ing  any  azure-coloured  mauer,  it  fhews 
by  the  barytes  :  the  third  are  afre(ded  that  the  wine  contains  corrofive  fub- 
by  both  of  thefe  fubdances  ;  and  the  limate.  In  the  third  calc,  if  the  liquor 
fourth  remain  unchanged  by  both,  but  exhibits  none  of  thefe  phenomena  bat 
upon  didillacinn  prefent  blackilh  parti-  that  In  growing  turbid  it  depofits  a 
cles  In  the  refiduum.  white  fediment,  it  Is  a  fign  that  it  con- 

The  vitriolic  acid  may  exid  in  wine  tains  lead  ;  and  if  it  pr^uces  this  le* 
either  at  It  Is  difengaged  by  combuf-  diment  urlthout  becoming  turbid,  then 
tion  from  fulphur,  or  under  the  form  arfenic  is  to  be  dreaded  *. 
of  vitriolated  tartar,  or  ladly  under  As  to  wines  of  the  third  clafs,  that 

Z  a  ist 

*  This  fophidication  of  wine  by  two  of  the  mod  terrible  poifons,  corrofive 
fubllmate  ana  arfenic,  is  put  in  pradlice  by  the  Dutch,  who  export  French  wines 
to  foreign  countricS|  in  order  to  preferve  them.  They  make  tomigations  in  the 
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is,  thofe  that  are  rendered  torbid  by  tnina  will  be  exhibited  that  character- 
barytes  and  phlogifticated  alkali,  and  ize  each  fcparately. 
that  contain  both  vitriolic- falts  and  Different  exi^iimcnts,  equally  eafy, 
metallic  fubftances,  they  muft  likewife  may  ferve  to  difeover  the  nature  of  the 
be  divided  into  four  feparate  portions,  particular  metallic  fubftances  above 
Into  the  lirft  pour  a  little  of  the  decoc-  mentioned,  efpecially  when  they  are 
tion  of  galls  ;  into  thefecond,  borax  ;  conjoined  togetlier.  For  example,  if 
into  the  third,  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  into  we  put  a  Ixt  of  copper,  or  a  coin  of 
the  fourth,  phlogifticated  alkali  ,If,  in  that  metal,  into  wine,  and  leave  it 
the  firll  cale,  the  wine  become  black,  there  for  fome  time,  and  if  we  find 
it  contains  vitriol :  if  in  the  fecond,  that  the  liquor  has  become  troubled, 
the  fame  wine  which  does  not  become  and  the  copper  has  put  on  a  (ilvery  ap- 
black  by  the  folution  of  galls,  is  made  pearance,  we  may  be  fute  that  the 
turbid  by  borax ;  then  it  contains  alum,  wine  has.  beet)  adulterated  w  ith  corro- 
or  a  fulphurcoiis  acid,  cither  free  or  five  fublimate.  If  we  leave  in  wine  a 
combined,  and  likewife  corrofive  fub-  fmall  plate  of  fbining  ]X)liihed  iron, 
limate.  In  the  third  cafe,  if  the  fame  which  afteiwards  appears  changed  int^ 
W'ine,  which  is  not  made  turbid  by  copper,  then  the  liquor  contains  verdi- 
borax,  grow  white  with  oil  of  vitriol,  greafe.  If  we  burn  in  a  red  heat  the 
and  if  it  depofit  a  fediment  of  the  fame  precipitate  obtained  from  different 
colour,  then  we  infer  that  fulphureous  wines  by  means  of  the  phlogillicated 
acid  or  alum  with  lead  are  prefent.  alkali,  and  it  evaporate  without  any 
Lailly,  in  the  fourth  cafe,  if  the  particular  fmell,  we  conclude  that 
fame  wine,  which  is  not  made  black  mercury  was  prefent  in  the  wine ;  if 
by  folution  of  galls,  nor  tuibid  by  oil  it  exhale  in  white  fumes  accompanied 
of  vitriol  nor.  by  borax,  precipitate  a  with  a  garlic  fincll,  it  is  a  fign  of  the 
white  powder  with  phlogillicated  al-  prefence  of  arfenic.  If  there  remain 
kali,  then  it  contains  alum,  or  a  neu-  a  yellowilh  earth  devoid  of  fmell  or 
tral  vitriolic  fait  with  a  portion  of  ar-  volatility,  then  there  is  lead  ;  if  that 
fenic.  earth  or  metallic  calx  is  of  a  dark  red. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  different  or  black  colour,  then  iron  is  the  adul- 
modes  of  fophiflication  be  united  in  terating  matter.  Thefe experiments  may 
the  fame  wine,  the  different  pheno-  be  confirmed  by  revivifying  the  metals. 


Cofy  of  a  Letter  from  King  James  VI.  to  the  I^aird  of  Balmuto,  Sept.  2/, 
\  and  Receipt  relative  to  it,  1 7/if  y2r;</ September. 

TRAIST freind,  w grelt  you  weifl.  It  andlie  fal  be  verry  far  eng?.git,  except  we 
is  not  unknawin  to  you  of  this  ac-  find  further  favor  at  the  handis  of  fic  men 
tionn  we  have  pnt*'*  in  handls,  is  mair  qu  hais.  frcindfhip  and  guid  affeiftirtnn  we 
precipitant,  becaufe  of  the  heaftier  arri-  think  o'felfe  mailt  allhred  of,  then  •  we 
vail  of  o'"  dearelt  fpoufe,  then  aither  we  have  found  be  moyen  of  our  counfcll,  or 
liukit  F,  or  can  have  any  tyme  to  put  or-  any  other  courfe  we  have  followit,  aither 
to  the  preparationn  thairof,  as  appar-  be  ofTring  thairlandis  in  fecurifie,  wadfet, 
teir.is  to  o'  princely  honnor,  appear-  or  otherwayis.  The  oecafionii  quhairof 
I  '  .■  >  I  t  ■■■  we 

infide  of  the  tuns  with  arfemc,  with  fulphur  r.nd  roGn,  the  dangerous  cotifcquences 
of  which  pradtice  may  be  ccfily  imagiued. 
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■vpe  imput  to  the  fcarcltic  of  (liver  in  thir 
quarters ;  aii'l  thairfor  the  afTiirance  we 
have  that  ye,  in  fpc*"  of  your  guid  affec- 
tionn  we  kaaw  ye  bear  us,  will  raither 
hurt  your  fclf,  then  fe  the  dKhonnor  of 
your  prince  and  native  cuntrie,  with  the 
povertie  of  haith  fet  downe  befor  the 
face  of  ftrangert.  We  have  retiret  our 
ftlfis  apairt  from  counfcll  far  by  o’’  ac- 
cudumit  nianer  to  travel!,  particularlie 
wiih  ycu,  upon  quhome  we  have  layed 
o’  count  as  ane  of  the  firft  of  o’  guid  wil- 
lars,  and  to  that  efTctSf  hat  fent  this  bear¬ 
er,  o’  lervitor,  towards  yeu,  to  dtfyr  of 
ycH  the  Icn  of  a  thoufund  marks  in  this 
o’  urgent  necefTitie,  under  fic  fecuritie  as 
ye  can  belt  devyft ;  quhairanent  we  have 
dirlJtit  of  laid  lervitor  particularlie, 
quhome  ye  fall  credit,  alTuring  yeu,  the 
mair  we  are  ftraitit  be  thispr'”  neceflitie, 
q*^  having  ane  competent  tyme  we  cow  Id 
have  remedit,  and  fpairit  you  pnt*‘*,  the 
mair  deiplie  we  will  impreft  the  benefet 
and  kyndnes  v'e  will  fehaw  ds  at  this 
tyme  above  all  u'’’*  that  ever  w6  have  re- 
Ceavlt,  or  will  receave  at  any  tyme  heir- 
efter.  And  thus  lomitts  you  to  the  Eter- 
nell.  At'l'alcland,  the  fecund  day  of  Sep- 
tcn>bcrij89.  James  R.  r.  a. 


( Addreffed  on  the  back  thus) 

To  our  right  traill  freind 
The  Laird  of  Balmoutow. 

Copy  Receipt  for  toe  ‘withirt  Loan, 

J  JohneFestoun, comptroller clerke, 
be  the  tenour  heirof,  grants  me  to  have 
received  fra  Gcoige  boifwell,  chirnrgein 
to  the  kingis  grace,  in  name  andbehallTe 
of  the  laird  of  Balmouto,  the  fumme  of 
Six  hundred  three  fcore  fix  p<junds  13* 
4'^,  money  of  this  realme,  borrowed  be 
his  Ma”'  fra  the  faid  Laird,  as  his  high- 
nes  miflive  theirupon  beares.  Off  the 
q*'’'  fumme  I  hold  me  well  content  and 
payed  theirof,  difeharges  and  qnytclaimes 
the  faid  laiod  of  Balmouto,  George  boif¬ 
well,  and  all  u^’  whom  it  effeir  for  ever  ; 
he  this  my  acquittance  Written  and  fub- 
feryved  with  my  hand,  at  Leith  the 
fcventeerith” day  of  Septem^r,  Thezeire 
of  god  ane  thoufand  five  hundred  foitr- 
Icofcwdnyne  years:  Before  t  lure  witntlls, 
Daniel  boiU  men(;ngtr,  and  Gttrge  fair- 
baime  my  Servitour,  with  other  diverlc.' 

Johne  fento'am  with  my  hand. 

Daniel  boill  witnes  to  the  premiffs. 

George  fairbairne  witnefe. 


Brief  Account  of  the  Hifiorhs  of  particular  lA'ces  and  Reigns  of  Unglilk 
Monarchs,  By  Dr  Priejiiy  *. 


TO  the  former  writers  of  general 
hiftory\f  or  of  the  hilfory  of  their 
own  tildes,  we  (hall  find  our  account 
in  adding  thole  who  have  confined 
theinfelves  to  the  hiltory  of  particular 
monarch  fince  fn)m  thefe,  if  not  ma- 
nifertedly  under  fome  piejudices,  we 
may  expert  the  fullcft  and  moll  fatis- 
firtory  accounts.  I  lhall  therefore 
fubjoin’a  brief  account  of  the  tholl  va¬ 
luable  writers  of  this  clafs; 

•'ITficlife  of  William  the  ^Conqueror 
was  written  by  William  of  Poirtiers. 
Though- he  was  a  foreigner,  and  un¬ 
der  fonic  obligations  I  to  the  king,  he 

*  LcUtircs  on  Kflory. 


has  acquitted  himfelf  witli  ^eat  im¬ 
partiality.  There  is  alfo  a  Ihort  anony¬ 
mous  hilloty  of  his  reign  publilhed  by 
Silas  Taylor  at  the  end  of  hit  treatife 
of  Gavelkind.  This  writer  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  fo  that  iie  might 
be  fulliciently  informed  of  the  truth  of 
ail  that  he  relates.  But  Sir  Wn».-Tcm- 
ple  has  given  us  the  moll  excellent  and 
judicious  account  of  this  kiag.’s  reign 
and  policy.  1 

King  Stephen’s  memoirs  were  col- 
lerted  by  Richard  Prior  of  Hexham, 
and  are  printed  among  the  ferip- 
tores.  '••  ••  f. 

The 

See  Ed,  Alag.  p.  96. 


^7-V  Br'tTf  Account  of  the  lUftory  rf  other  Kationt^ 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  II.  has  of  gained  by  that  of  Henry  VII,  This 
late  been  very  elaborately  written  by  author,  however,  has  dwelt  chiefly  on 
Lord  Littleton.  alFairs  of  war  and  policy,  and  has  not 

The  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  entered  far  into  the  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
the  Holy  Land  was  celebrated  by  Jo-  tory  of  that  reign,  which  is  nevenheltfs 
leph  Ilcanus,  in  a  poem  entitled  Art'  the  moft  imporunt  and  intcrerting. 
tiorheis.  It  is  in  heroic  verfe,  and  in  The  moft  confiderable  tranfa(Jtions 
a  llyle  much  fupetior  to  what  might  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  are  well 
be  expeited  from  his  age.  This  author  regiftered  by  the  young  king  himfelf, 
was  one  who  accompanied  his  hero  in-  in  the  diary  written  by  his  own  hand, 
to  the  Holy  I, and.  which  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  Cotton 

The  life  of  Edward  II.  was  .accu-  library,  from  which  Bilhop  Burnet 
rarely  written  by  Sir  Thomas  De  la  tranferibed  and  publiflied  it. 

More,  who  was  knighted  by  Edward  The  long  and  profperous  reign  of 
I.  was  counlellor  of  Edward  II.  and  Q^en  Elizabeth  was  written  by  Mr 
lived  to  the  beginning  of  the  more  Camden,  by  the  fpecial  direction  and 
profperous  reign  of  Edward  III,  It  command  of  Lord  Cecil,  It  has  gone 
was  hrll  tranflated  from  French  into  through  feveral  editions,  and  in  Mve- 
I.atin  by  Walter  Baker,  a  canon  of  ral  languages  ;  though  it  is  a  pity,  Nt- 
Ofney,  near  Oxford,  and  has  frequent-  cholfon  fays,  it  (hould  be  read  in  any 
ly  been  publifhed  in  Englilh.  Sir  Hen-  other  than  ks  author’s  original  Latin, 
ry  Cary  has  alfo  written  the  hiftory  of  The  fame  reign  has  likewilc  been  writ- 
this  unfortunate  prince,  with  political  ten  lately  by  Mr  Birch, 
obfervations  on  him,  and  his  unhappy  The  Ullory  of  the  lail  century  has 
favourites  G^vcflon  and  Spencer.  been  very  much  illullrated  by  feveral 
The  life  of  Henry  V.  was  written  at  (ingle  lives  lately  publifhed,  particu- 
large  by  one  who  called  himfelf  Titus  larly  thofe  of  James  I.  Charles  1.  and 
Livius,  and  under  that  name  dedicated  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Mr  Harris,  in 
it  to  Henry  VI,  We  have  two  good  the  way  of  text  an4  notfit  after  the 
copies  of  this  work,  one  in  Sir  John  manner  of  Boyle. 

Cotton’s  library,  the  other  in  that  of 

Bennet  College,  Hifioriani  of  other  Nations. 

The  life  of  Edward  IV.  has  been  HAVING  treated  fo  largely  of  the 
written  by  Mr  Haddington,  as  well  hiftoty  of  our  own  nation,  I  (hall  re- 
as  could  be  expelled  from  one  who  fer  you  to  fuch  writers  as  Wheare  and 
lived  at  fo  great  a  dillance  from  him*  Rawlinfon  for  the  hiflorians  of  other 
The  (hort  and  lamentable  hidory  of  particular  countries.  Indeed,  conlldcr- 
Edward  V’.  was  largely  and  elegantly  ing  the  time  it  will  necelTarily  require 
deferibed  by  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  to  get  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
More,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  the  hidory  of  our  own  country  (which 
who  alfo  began,  but  did  not  finiih,  the  it  is  certainly  of  the  mod  importance 
hidory  of  Ridiard  the  III.  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with)  it  will 

Thebidoryof  Henry  VII.  has  been  be  quite  fu(Hcient  for  any  peii’on,  let 
written  in  an  excellent  manner  by  Sir  him  have  ever  fo  much  leifure  for  hif- 
F'rancu  Bacon.  He  has  entered  as  torical  purfuits,  to  take  the  hidories 
it  were  into  all  his  councils,  has  large-  of  other  countries  from  compilers  of 
Jy  deferibed  every  thing  of  importance^  the  bed  repute  ;  and  even  of  thefe, 
and  dwelt  upon  nothing  trivial.  the  mod  voluminous  may  be  difpenfed 

The  hidory  of  Henry  VIII.  has  with,  Englifhmen,  in  general,  for  in- 
been  written  by  Edward  Lord  Her-  dance,  hardly  need  to  defire  a  better 
bert  of  Cherbury,  with  almod  as  much  acquaintance  with  the  hidory  of  France 
reputation  as  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  than  the  abridgiticnt  of  Henault  will 

iiipply 
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fupply  them  with.  It  were  greatly  to 
be  wiihed  that  the  hiftories  of  other 
nations  were  drawn  up  in  the  fame 
compendious  manner,  and  with  the 
fame  judgment.  We  (hould  then  have, 
as  we  may  call  it,  the  marrow  of  hif> 
tory,  difencumbered  of  that  load  of 
fuperfiuous  matter,  which  makes  the 
leading  of  hiflory  as  it  is  generally 
Written,  extremely  tirefome  and  dif- 
guding.  But  if  a  perfon  be  polTefTed 
of  the  Univerfal  Hlftory,  he  will  ge> 
nerally  have  it  in  his  power  to  inform 
himfeif  of  as  much  of  the  hiftory  of 
any  foreign  country  or  people,  as  he 
can  have  occafion  for,  or  deure. 

There  are  fome  particular  hi  (lories, 
however,  which  are  fo  excellently  writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  fuUedls  of  which  are  fo 
generally  interefting,  that  though  lit¬ 
tle  notice  be  taken  of  the  affairs  of  our 
own  country  in  them, no  perfon  of  a  liber¬ 
al  education  ought  to  be  unacquainted 
w’lth  them.  The  principal  of  thefe  are, 
Thuanus’s  hiflory  of  his  own  times,  a 
work  almofl  equd  to  any  production 
of  the  clafEcal  ages  ;  Guicciardini’s 
hiflory  of  Italy,  Davila’s  of  the  civil 
wars  in  France,  Bentivoglio’s  of  thofe 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  Gianoone’s 
hiflory  of  Naples.  The  firfl  of  thefe 
was  written  originally  in  Latin,  and 
the  four  lafl  in  lulian. 

No  writer  whatever  can  excel  Ver- 
tot  in  tlie  happy  art  of  making  hiflory 
entertaining ;  but  it  is  generally  thought 
that  he  has  facrificed  more  than  he 
ought  to  the  graces. 

Voltaire’s  general  hiflory  confifls  of 
little  more  than  obfervations  on  a  couife 
of  hifloiy.  In  general,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  jull,  and,  to  a  perfon  who  is 
previouily  acquainted  with  the  hiflories 
to  which  his  obfervations  are  adapted, 
nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  ; 
and  to  this  his  lively  manner  of  writ¬ 
ing  not  a  little  contributes. 

But  though  the  title  of  this  work 
promifes  a  compendious  view  of  uni- 
verfal  hiflory,  and  therefore  might 
feem  to  be  intended  for  perfons  who 
are  beginning  the  ftudy  of  hiflory,  it 


would  be  wholly  unintelligible  without 
a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  fub- 
jeCl :  not  to  fay  that  it  requires  a  good 
flock  of  general  knowledge  to  guard 
the  mind  againd  his  prejudices,  and 
the  erron  into  which  his  writings  in 
general  would  in  many  refpeCls  b^ray 
bis  readers. 

'Hme  is  continually  producing  o- 
ther  hiftorica)  productions  of  great  ex¬ 
cellence,  with  which,  as  they  gain 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  and  fehokrs, 
it  W'ill  become  all  readers  of  hiflory 
to  make  themfelves  acquainted.  The 
recommendation  of  thefe  mufl  be  left 
to  the  leClurer  of  the  day. 

Befides  more  general  hi{lorie3,'maRy 
_^ngle  lives  are  fo  well  written,  and  are 
fo  peculiarly  interefling  and  inflruClive, 
that  they  force  an  almofl  uslverlal  at¬ 
tention  ;  as  that  of  Sixtus  V.  by  Leti, 
that  of  Guflavus  Adolphus  by  Hart, 
and  many  others.  Voyages  and  tra¬ 
vels  are  ^fo  works  of  an  hiflorical  na¬ 
ture,  that  are  univerfally  pleafing,  and 
of  thofe  every  year  never  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  feveral  that  give  the  mod  valua¬ 
ble  information,  and  convey  it  in  the 
mod  pleafing  manner.  'I’he  mod  ge¬ 
nerally  intereding  are  the  voyages  of 
the  circumnavigators,  as  that  of  Lord 
Anfon,  and  efpecially  the  late  ones 
conducted  by  Captain  Cook. 

It  is  a  particular  fatisfaClion,  after 
reading  a  didinCl  and  intereding  hif- 
tory  of  any  particular  period,  to  find 
another  hidotian  whofc  account  lhall 
begin  about  the  fame  time  that  the 
preceding  leaves  off.  I  dull  mentioa 
two  courfes  of  this  kind  which  I  hare 
perufed  with  much  fatisfaClion. 

Philip  de  Comines,  a  ferious  and 
excellent  hidorian,  has  left  fuch  an 
account  of  the  affairs  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  of 
Lewis  XL  of  France,  together  with 
many  other  particulars  of  Edward  IV'. 
of  England,  as  is  in  the  highed  de¬ 
gree  intereding  and  improving.  Had 
I  the  education  of  a  prince,  he  fhould 
get  many  parts  of  this  hidory  almoic 
by  heart.  I:  ends  wit!)  the  famous 
expeditioa 
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expedition  of  CharlesVIll.  into  Italy,  interval  of  near  lialf  a  century  bct.trecp 
and  v.'ith  this  expedition  the  hiltory  them,  which  mtift  be  fupplied  from 
of  Guicciardini,  another  veiy  exaft  other  hiilories. 
and  copious  hiftorian  begins,  and  Immediately  after  the  time  of  Pe- 
v  here  he  ends,  viz.  a  little  after  the  trarch  was  grand fehifm,  the  hifto- 

year  1^30,  the  ftill  more  celebrated,  ry  of  which  is  largely  written  by 
and  more  general  hillory  of  Thuanus  I.' Enfant,  in  his  Hijiory  of  the  Conn- 
commences,  ending  near  the  death  of  ciL  of  Pifa  and  Conjlance  ;  which  to 
Kenry  IV.  of  l^ance ;  including  the  perfons  who  do  net  dillike  church 
civil  W'.ars  of  that  country,  every  hillory  will  be  very  iritertlling ;  and 
thing  that  is  Interelling  on  the  theatre  after  this  he  may  read  in  the  fame  ail- 
of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  more  dif-  thor,  the  hillory  of  tlic  Coiaa.l  of  Pa~ 
tant  parts  of  the  W'orld,  for  the  fpace  fil,  which  will  bring  him  to  about  the 
of  about  half  a  century,  coin]  rizing  time  of  Pliilip  de  Comines, 
events  of  the  greateft  magnitude  and  If  a  perfon  finds  himfelf  interelled 
importance.  in  thefe  hiftories  oicotincils  (which  in- 

If  a  perfon  cannot  read  Latin,  dr  deed  com.prize  almoll  every  tranfaflioft 
French  (in  which  there  is  a  good  of  imjxrrtanCe,  civil  as  well  as  ccclcfi- 
tranllation  of  Thuanus)  he  may,  after  allical,  in  the  period  of  which  they 
Guicciardini,  take  up  the  hillory  of  treat)  he  W’ill  have  equal  fatisfaiSion 
Charles  V'.  by  Robertfen,  and  with  and  advantage  in  reading  Father 
much  fatisfaclion  read  that  work,  and  Pant's  Ihijiory  of  the  Council  cf  Trent, 
after  it  the  hiftorics  of  Philip  II.  and  a  W'Otk  of  extraordinary  merit  in  its 
III.  by  Dr  Watfon.  kind,  elpecially  in  the  French  tian- 

A  method  o'  making  hillory  parti-  flation  with  notes  by  Courraycr. 
cularly  interelling  and  ufcful,  is  to  It  would  be  highly  interelling  to 
make  the  object  of  it  fome  particular  find  a  ferics  of  the  lives  of  great  men 
pcrlbn  of  diltinguilhed  eminence,  which  might,  in  fucceflion,  and  with- 
whofe  hillory  has  a  cenneflion  with  out  interruption,  cany  us  down  the 
aliaoll  every  thing  of  importance  in  dream  of  time  till  we  come  to  tire  pe- 
the  age  in  which  he  lived;  and  in  ried 'ofeur  own  recolledlion.  As  Mr 
writing  his  Iniloiy  to  omit  no  tranfac-  Ecringion  has  begun  in  fo  early  a  j;e- 
tion  of  any  moment.  Such  a  work  is  riod  as  the  Ifc  of  Abelard,  and  has 
the  Menicirs  cf  Petrarch  in  three  vo-  written  it  in  rf  manner  that  makes  it 
lumes  quarto,  which  1  have  read  feve-  highly  interelling,  I  cannot  help  wilh- 
lal  limes  with  lingular  fatisfa^ion.  Ing  that  we  had  other  works  of  a  fimi- 
This  work  gives  a  didindl  view  of  the  lar  ccnllru^lion,  to  bring  us  from 
mod  linportani  affairs  of  Europe  for  thence  to  tire  age  of  Petrarch, 
tire  fpace  of  near  feventy  years,  ending  \'oyagcs  have  lefs  connection  with 
A.  D.  1374,  and  including  airnod  the  each  other  than  hillorics  cf  tranlac- 
wholc  j>erIod  of  the  refidence  of  the  tions  by  land,  but  thofe  of  great  con- 
popcs  at  Avignon.  As  very  little  is  fcquence  have  often  fome  relation  to 
laid  in  this  work  of  the  civd  tranlac-  each  other,  and  therefore  arc  re.ad 
tions  of  France  or  Engk’.nd  during  the  with  particular  fatisfadlion,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  the  defeat  may  colledlion  of  Harris,  and  others.  Tl.e 
be  fupplied  from  Froiffait,  whofe  man-  -voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  which  will 
ner  of  writing  is  very  natural  and  always  make  a  mod  intereding  period 
pleafing,  refembling  that  of  Philip  de  in  the  billot  y  of  navigation,  will  rlofe 
Comincs  ;  and  in  a  feries  it  may  with  this  lid  with  great  advantage.  There 
great  propriety  be  read  immediately  are  few  voyages  the  objefis  of  which 
before  that  woik,  though  there  is  an  wcicfo  great,  aud  none  that  wcie  fo 


ImpirtAnt  OhjiHs  ~of 
kb'y  And  fucceisfully  condutficd  ;  and 
they  have  crery  advarjiaj;^  of  illulcrar 
tion  by  means  maps  and  cuts. 

Of  the  mtfi  imp-irtant  OhjeHs  tf  Atten¬ 
tion  to  a  ReaJei-  of  Hlftorj. 

Ip  we  read  hiHory  tike  plillofophers, 
we  muft  principally  attend  to  the  con- 
nedlon  of  caufe  and  ef:{i,  in  all  the 
great  changes  of  human  airairs.  We 
ought  never  to  be  fatislied  with  bardy 
knowing  an  event,  but  endeavour  to 
ttacc  all  the  circumllancss  in  the  fitu- 
ation  of  things  which  contributed  ci¬ 
ther  to  produce  or  facilitate,  to  haf- 
ten  or  to  retard  it,  and  clearly  fee 
the  manner  of  theit  operation ;  by 
wliicli  we  ihall  be  better  able  to  Ibrm 
a  judgment  of  the  Hate  of  political  af¬ 
fairs  in  future  time,  and  take  our  tnea- 
fures  with  greater  wlfdom,  and  a  more 
reafonahle  profpeif  of  fuccefs. 

Thus  a  petfotj  who  confines  himfelf 
ftriftly  to  natural  hillory  contents  him- 
fclf  with  giving  a  faithful  account  of 
the  appearances  of  nature  ;  but  a  phi- 
lofophcr  employs  himfelf  in  obferving 
the  analogies  of  thefe  ajijiearaaces,  in 
•rder  to  difcover  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  and  produce  future  appear¬ 
ances  from  known  preceding  circuin- 
Hanccs. 

In  this  cafe  alfo  die  political  philo- 
foiiher  has  the  fame  prejudices  to 
guard  agaioH  that  philofophers  in  ge¬ 
neral  have ;  particularly  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  of  fimplicity  and  rennement. 
i>ome,  not  conlidering  the  vail  variety 
there  is  in  the  (pringt  of  human  con- 
dufl,  are  never  induced  to  go  beyond 
one  obvious  realbn  of  a  great  event. 
Others  again  ailign  fo  many  reafons 
for  the  rife  and  hdl  of  Hates,  that  we 
are  fo  far  from  wondering  that  they 
rofe  fo  early,  or  fell  fa  l^n  as  they 
did,  that  we  cannot  help  being  fur- 
pi  ifed  that  they  rofe  no  earlier,  higher, 
or  faHer,  and  that  they  fell  no  lower, 
or  fooner,  than  they  did.  When 
hillorians,  like  Mr  Hume,  affign  a 
great  number  of  reafons  for  every  po¬ 
litical  meafure,  there  is  this  advan- 
Vot.  Vill.  No  45.  A 
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uge  in  it,  that  though  it  be  highly 
improbable  that  all  of  them  fhould  have 
been  actually  thought  of  at  the  time, 
yet,  of  fo  many,  Ibme  would  proba* 
bly  tuve  been  attended  to,  and  have 
had  teal  weight  with  die  petfons  con^ 
cvrned ;  and  the  reader  in  this  cafe 
may  chufe  what  reafons  he  thinks  did 
Moll  probably  contribute  to  bring  a- 
bout  tlvc  event.  This  method  is  ccr* 
tainly  fairer  and  better  than  pronoun* 
cing  dogmatically  that  this  or  the  other 
circumllancc  was  the  true  caufe  of  the 
event,  when  it  could  not  have  pro¬ 
duced  it  lingly,  though  its  operation 
v.’as  aeceilary  ;  or  when  it  was  the 
lail  in  operation  cf  a  train  which  gave 
birth  to  the  event,  and  in  rtfpeiH  of 
which  it  was  no  more  than  a  feconda- 
ry  caufe,  and  therefore  not  fo  deferr¬ 
ing  of  notice  as  the  primary  caufe. 

I  iliall  endeavour  to  make  rnyfelf 
undeiHooJ  by  a  few  examples  of  the 
principal  of  thefe  cafes,  ^iootefquieo 
is  one  of  the  mcH  excellent  of  qll  po- 
liticai  writers,  but  his  lively  mannec 
of  cxpreilion  is  very  apt  to  lead  his 
readers  into  miftakes,  if  they  do  nol 
make  ufe  of  lomet^'.s  of  Ids  works  to 
explain  others.  Thiur  it  is  too  per¬ 
emptory  to  fay,  as  he  does,  that  the 
bl.iud  of  Lucreiia  pat  an  end  to  kingly 
power  at  Ro<ne  ;  that  the  debtor  ap* 
pcaring  covered  with  wounds  made  a 
change  in  the  form  of  the  republic  ; 
that  the  fight  of  Virginia  put  an  end 
to  the  power  of  the  Decemvirs,  and 
th.a  the  light  of  the  robe  and  body  of 
Cxfar  enilaved  Rome.  This  is  ccr- 
uioly  aferibing  too  much  to  fpeiiacleSf 
without  telling  us  what  was  the  reafoa 
why  fuch  fpe^tacles,  in  thofe  particu- 
lar  circumflances,  had  fo  much  influ¬ 
ence.  For,  as  he  himfelf  excellently 
obferves,  if  a  particular  event,  as  the 
lofs  of  a  battle,  be  the  ruin  of  a  Hate, 
there  mult  have  been  a  more  general 
reafon,  why  the  lofs  of  a  battle  would 
luin  it.  The  fame  lemark  may  be 
applied  here. 

fiolingbroke  excellently  (hows,  in 
a  familiar  and  Hriking  ioHaoce,  that 
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we  mufl  endeivour  to  look  farther 
than  the  neareft  caufe  in  politics.  The 
mifery  of  England,  he  fays,  under 
J.imfS  II.  was  owing  to  his  bigotry, 
th  It  to  the  exile  of  the  royal  family, 
that  to  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell, 
that  to  the  civil  wars,  and  that  to  op- 
prefiion. 

Writers  who,  with  fo  pofiiive  an  air, 
affcft  to  afcribc  the  greatcfl  events  to 
(ingle  caufes,  are  very  apt  to  feem  to 
contradift  thcmfelves  when, in  feparate 
parts  of  their  works,  they  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  of  two  or  more  caufes  which 
were  equally  neceflary  to  the  event. 
Thus  Montefquicu  fays  in  one  place, 
that  whatever  Charles  II.  of  England 
meant,  certain  it  is  that  his  condufl 
eftabliflied  the  fuperiority  of  France 
in  Europe ;  in  another  place,  that  a 
rumerous  nobility  without  eftates  has 
been  a  great  caufe  of  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  France.  But  in  other 
places  be  very  juftly  afligns  other  rea- 
fons  for  the  amazing  increafe  of  the 
French  power.  And  though  in  the 
pafiage  quoted  above,  he  feems  to  af- 
cribe  too  much  to  mere  fpcftudes,  in 
the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  Hate  ; 
yer,  in  his  treallfc  on  the  rife  and  fall 
of  the  empire,  he  gives  a  moll  judi¬ 
cious  det.ail  of  many  caufes  which  con- 
t:urred  to  produce  tliofe  events.  In¬ 
deed,  many  circumftances  are  really 
necelfary  to  aimed  every  event ;  and 
it  is  very  ufeful  to  refledt  ob  what  mi¬ 
nute  incidents  the  greated  events  do 
often  abfolutcly  depend,  notwith- 
Jlanding  the  acknowledged  inliuence 
of  general  caufes.  I  diall  jud  add  a 
few  more  examples  of  this  kind  here 
to  thofe  mentioned  in  another  view 
before. 

Mr  Hume  obferves  that  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  would  probably  have  confented 
to  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
confcquently  that  the  reformation 
would  have  been  prevented  from  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  England,  at  lead  at  that 
time,  and  in  that  manner,  if  a  perfon 
who  carried  a  particular  letter  from 
Henry  to  the  Pope  had  not  been  de- 
«uicd  by  an  unforefeen  accident  be¬ 


yond  the  day  appointed.  Volraire 
fomewliere  fays,  that  a  done  thiown 
a  little  harder,  in  a  battle  in  which 
Mihomet  was  dunned  with  a  blow 
from  one,  would  have  given  a  differ¬ 
ent  turn  to  the  Iiidory  of  all  the  ead  > 
and  th.1t  a  pair  of  gloves  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  falhion,  wliich  the  duchefs  of 
Marlborough  refufed  queen  Ann,  and 
a  glafs  of  wafer  which,  by  an  afteded 
midake,  die  let  fall  in  her  preltnce 
upon  lady  Maiham’s  gown,  changed 
the  face  of  aflairs  in  Europe.  And 
it  is  cettain,  notwithdanding  all  the 
folid  rcafons  which  are  given  for  the 
rife  of  the  French,  and  the  declenfion 
of  the  Spanifh  power  after  the  dilcov- 
ery  of  America,  that  had  Henry  IV. 
Richlicu,  and  Lewis  XIV'.  been 
Spaniards,  and  Philip  II.  and  his  fuc- 
celTors  been  Frencli,  the  hidorv  of 
thofe  two  nations,  as  Mr  Hume  fays, 
would  have  been  entirely  reverfed. 

Voltaire,  judly  ridiculing  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  feme  politicians  reafoii 
after  events,  fays,  that  “  if  Germany, 
“  in  the  time  lurceeding  Charles  V. 
“  had  fallen  to  decays  had  the  Turks 
“  invaded  one  part  of  it ;  and  had  the 
“  other  called  in  foreign  mailers,  po- 
“  liticians  would  not  have  failed  to 
“  c'tclare,  that  Germany,  already 
“  torn  in  pieces  by  intedine  divifions, 
“  could  not  havefubflded  any  longer ; 
“  and  would  have  demondrated  from 
“  the  peculiar  foim  of  its  government, 
“  that  the  great  number  ol  its  princes, 
“  and  a  plurality  of  religions,  had  ne- 
“  ceiTarily  prepared  the  way  for  its 
“  ruin  and  inevitable  llavery.  And, 
“  indeed,”  he  adds,  “  as  far  as  hu- 
“  man  forelight  could  reach,  the 
“  caufes  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
“  empire  were  not  fo  obvious.” 

An  opinion  of  the  profound  policy 
of  particular  perfons  is  often  the  occa¬ 
fion  of  great  midakes  with  relpce'l  to 
the  caules  of  imiK>rtant  events.  How 
many  extravagant  things  are  aferibed 
to  the  intelligence  and  fehemes  of 
Cromwell ;  and  how  abliird  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  which  was  common  in  France, 
tiiai  Riclilieu  was  the  only  perfon  who 
cauled 
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caufrd  Guflavus  the  Great  to  torn  his  Amflerilam  or  Bern,  he  fays,  knotvs 
anus  agun't  Germany.  as  much  on  this  head  as  Sejanus,  Xi* 

It  IS  very  polViblc  that  the  affairs  of  mines,  Buckingham,  Richlicu,  or 
emjiircs  arc  in  fa.^t  conduded  with  no  Mazarine.  This  is  certain,  that  aU 
deeper  policy,  or  gre.iter  reach  of  the  capital  events  in  this  world,  which 
thought  than  iiuukind  in  general  ex-  have  contributed  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ert  in  the  management  of  their  own  ter  Hate  of  things  in  general,  all  die 
private  affairs  ;  only  the  things  them-  iituations  in  human  affairs  favourable 
felves  arc  more  important,  and  Uiere-  to  liberty,  virtue,  and  happiods,  were 
fore  make  a  gieater  figure  in  the  eye  brought  about  in  a  manner  indepen- 
of  the  world.  Voltaire  well  oblerves,  dent  of  the  policy,  the  defigns,  or 
that  it  is  not  a  fuperiur  tharc  of  pene-  even  the  wifhes,  of  all  human  beings, 
tration  that  makes  llatcruien.  Ail  men  and  mull  be  aferibed  wholly  to  the 
that  have  any  tolerable  degree  of  un-  good  providence  of  God,  wifely  over* 
derdanding  can  nearly  dileern  what  is  ruling  the  paihons  and  poweis  of  men 
their  iaterell.  A  common  citizen  of  to  his  own  benevolent  purpofes. 
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WHATEVER  the  leading  men,  without  doubt,  confidcrable,  and 
faults  or  vices  cf  the  prefent  who  have  given  the  talle,  and,  as 
times  may  be,  it  is  their  gteat  and  pe-  we  may  fay,  direfted  the  fafhion  in 
culiar  ciiaracleriilic,  and  it  may  be  literature;  though  their  views  have 
hoped  will  become  their  .future  glory,  certainly  not  been  favourable  to  tbs 
that  a  llrong  Ipirit  of  civil  liberty,  and  highell  and  moll  permanent  intcreils 
of  inquiry  into  the  fundions,  obliga-  of  our  nature.  As  the  principles  they 
tiuns,  and  duties  of  government,  are  had  adopted,  or  the  path  they  chole 
breaking  forth  in  various  places,  where  to  fame  and  eminence,  made  it  neccl- 
they  were  before  luppofcd  fcarcely  to  fary  for  them  to  attack  what  have  been 
hold  even  the  feeds  of  exillencc.  An-  generally  coniiJered  as  tlie  great  fanc- 
othei  no  Icis  laudable  eharaifterillic  is,  tions  of  morality  and  duty,  they  were 
that  Ipirit  of  reform  and  improvement,  obliged  to  counteraiH  the  imputation 
under  tlie  feveral  heads  of  legiflation,  which  their  tenets  might  be  liable  to, 
of  the  adininillration  of  jullicc,  the  by  not  only  profclTiDg  but  inculcating 
mitigation  of  penal  laws,  the  affording  the  mult  general  and  enlarged  philao- 
fome  greater  attention  to  the  eafe  and  thropy,  and  by  letting  loofe  all  the 
fecurity  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  powers  of  fatire  and  invif^ive  upon 
people,  with  the  cultivation  of  thoie  all  the  infringements  of  natural  rights, 
arts  moil  generally  ufcful  to  mankind,  but  more  particularly  upon  thofe  which 
and  particularly  the  public  encourage-  Teemed  or  were  fuppofed  to  derive 
meat  given  to  agriculture  as  an  art,  their  origin  from  religious  eftabliih* 
which  is  becoming  prevalent  in  every  ments.  Thus  wit  has  been  often  en* 
par:  of  Europe.  lilled  on  the  fide  of  jullice,  and  led 

This  important  revolution  in  the  to  a  more  minute  and  accurate  iovelti* 
dif|K>lition$  of  fo  great  a  pait  of  man-  gation  into  the  principiet  and  boun- 
kind,  may  in  a  great  mealure  be  attri-  dories  of  authoiity.  • 

bated  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  pbilulb-  If  in  many  refpedls  the  force  of  re< 
phy  cultivated  in  the  prefent  age,  by  ceived  opinions  has  in  the  prefent 
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fimc";  been  Mo  much  Impaired,  and 
perhaps  too  vriJe  Dnd  indiferiminate 
a  fcope  giren  to  f;)ec illation  rm  the 
domains  of  antl*juity  and  pnxSice,  it 
is  however,  a  jiitt  cauie  of  triumph, 
tliat  prijodice  and  brgotry  were  the 
earlieit  >idims.  Happy  will  it  be,  if 
the  blows  which  were  aimed  at  the 
foundations  and  buttreffes,  lhall  only 
fhakc  off  the  uf  kfs  incumbrances  of 
the  edifice.  And  ih’s  we  arc  to  hope 
will  be  the  cafe.  We  may  confident¬ 
ly  ailert,  that  the  utmoft  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  difeuffien,  however  fiib- 
jeft  to  partial  inconvenience  and  a- 
bufes,  ‘mud  in  the  end  contribotc  to 
the  benefit  of  focicty  ;  for  whatever 
fin'ifter  ambition  nray  warp  the  defigns 
of  thofe  who  endeavour  by  their  writ¬ 
ings  to  direft  the  opinion  of  the  worKf, 
as  they  adJrcfs  nrankind  throi^h  the 
channel  of  their  reafon,  and  work 
with  the  powers  of  the  ttndcrIlaiKling, 
they  are  obliged  to  apply  thendllves 
to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  of  the  inihuments  of 
their  labours.  So  at  lafl  the  particu¬ 
lar  views  of  individuals,  philofbphcrs, 
and  fefts,  being  various  anddwEtuating, 
will  be  found  to  be  comparatively  hut 
little  advanced  ;  while  ^metintes  one-, 
and  fometimes  another,  of  thofe  gene¬ 
ral  principles  on  which  the  happinefs 
of  mankind  de|)end  (for  thefe  are 
tiniform  and  permanent)  will  receive 
strength  and  vigour  from  the  alter* 
Bate  prevalance  at  dtfeiplines  and  opi¬ 
nions. 

*  Even  in  thofe  countries  where  def- 
potifm,  bigotry,  and  cril  government, 
had  moft  Irenumbeil  the  faculties,  and 
deprefled  or  perverted  the  genius  of  the 
people,  they  feem  now  to  roufe,  and  to 
tie  (hak’twg  oST  the  lethargy  in  which 
they  had  lo  long  lain.  Of  thefe,  none, 
have  decHned  more,  whether  in  a  mo¬ 
ral  or  poKtical  view,  from  the  rank 
which  they  once  held  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  than  the  neigh- 
touring  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  have  done  within  the  two  laft  cen- 
ttuies}  which,  derived  as  they  are 


from  the  feme  origin,  feemed  to  have 
funk  under  the  fame  common  malady. 

Indeed  a  new  day  feems  to  be  open¬ 
ing  in  Spain  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
(for  it  is  allowed  to  hope  and  with  it, 
as  none  but  ungenerous  minds  could 
look  with  plealure  at  degraded  ho- 
maniry,  even  in  a  rival  or  enemy, 
and  every  thing  that  really  tei»4s  to 
honour  and  elevate  the  ^cies,  mu  ft 
fooner  or  later  rctloiwd  to  the  benefit 
of  all  nations)  that  the  brilliant  genius 
of  that  people,  which  has  Ijcen  fo  long 
raurllcd  and  redrained,  will  foon  have 
proper  room  for  its  cxcfrion,  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  hs  difplay.  I'lie  inqui- 
fition,  wFrich  had  fb  Ii>ng  been  the 
terror  and  corfe  of  the  nation,  theugh 
rot  yet  entirely  aboHfiied,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  reduced  to  a  fituation  like  that 
of  an  old  fwtidued  lion,  whofe  ufpcifi 
may  ftill  infpire  terror,  but  whofe 
fangs  l)eing  drawn  and  claws  pared, 
is  n-.  longer  ca]>at)le  of  n^fehief.  The 
powers  of  that  tribunal  ate  now  con¬ 
fined  to  thofe  glaring  and  publtt  ails 
of  impiety,  proj,'hsntTefs,or  immevali- 
ry,  which  are  punifliable  in  all  well 
regulated  dates  ;  and  in  the  execution 
of  this  fma!l  remaining  part  of  their 
authority,  all  their  proceedings  are  to 
be  publicly  eonduiltd,  and  their  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  openly  taken  ;  publicity 
of  proceedings  being  the  moft  effica¬ 
cious  xorrcilive  of  vicious,  and  prefer- 
vative  of  wholcfome  inftitutions.  This 
reform,  even  if  carried  no  farther, 
muft  foon  put  an  end  to  the  odious 
and  infamous  race  of  familiars  and  fe- 
cret  informers. 

It  is  pecuharly  fortunate  to  Spain, 
that  the  court,  the  nobility,  and  high¬ 
er  dafits  of  the  nation,  fliould  all  be 
feized  at  the  fame  time  with  the  fame 
common  fpirit  of  promoting  a  general 
teform  throBgh  the  country,  of  erafmg 
antient  prejudices,  and  of  ufing  all 
means  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Learning,  and  au  inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  hiftoty  and  antiquities  of  .the 
country,  are  liberally  encouraged,  ami 
futnptuous  editions  of  the  tnoft  vain- 
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abledallicspuMlftied  under  the  aufpices  encountered  fuch  hardfliips,  th»*  manf 
of  the  court ;  patriotic  focieties,  under  weie  reduced  to  the  necclSty  of  be* 
tlic  fandion  of  the  htif  nobility,  are  coming  beggars  or  vagabonds,  or,  what 
forming  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  may  be  coniidered  as  a  calamity  littkr 
for  the  dbHifhment  of  arts,  iciences,  Icfs  confiderabk,  being  obliged  to  io* 
and  manufactures  ;  for  improvements  Dll  in  foreign  fervice  in  the  countries 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  in  through  which  they  pafled. 
every  rart  of  rural  ceconomy  ;  for  open-  The  king  has,  however,  rerived 

tug  the  minds,  and  mending  the  mo*  the  feheme  with  great  vigour,  and  do 
tals  of  the  people.  For  this  purpofe,  lefs  apparent  ctfeft  ;  (a  that  there 
niuncious  public  fchools  have  already  feems  now  to  be  a  fair  proipeft  of  its 
been  inffituted,  and  are  daily  Increaf-  fucceediog  to  adranuge.  Bchdes 
ing,  while  the  ftudies  of  youth  ate  to  king  the  remarss  of  the  old  fettlers, 
be  direCled  to  ufeful  and  tteceflary  oh*  amountirrg  now  to  about  600,  under  bis 
jcfls.  Not  is  encouragement  wanting  immediate  potefUon,  and  giving  new 
to  the  Hne  arts,  althougb  the  ufefol,  animatioo  and  vigour  to  their  indudry, 
with  great  propiiety  in  the  prefent  Ihite  he  has  made  an  importation  of  ;<x> 
of  things,  nreet  with  a  more  marked  Roman  Catholic  Swifs  families.  W'be* 
attention.  The  fame  patriotic  fpirit,  tlrer  h  proceeded  from  improvements, 
which  leemed  to  require  nothing  more  derived  from  experience,  in  the  regu- 
than  to  be  awakened  in  order  to  its  lation,  whether  from  the  habits  of 
due  exertion,  is  already  extending  it-  greater  induttry  in  the  Swifs,  whether 
fclf  to  public  works  and  defigos  of  the  the  citmare  is  better  Auted  to  their 
gtcatcii  permanency  and  naiioira)  uti*  conllitutions  than  to  the  natives  of 
lity.  Plans  have  been  foimed,  lob-  Northern  Germany,  or  whether  from 
fenptions  liHed,  and  the  works  aie  the  operation  of  all  thefe,  and  perhaps 
B(5luaUy  in  execution,  for  the  convey-  other  caufes,  this  colony  proceeds 
ance  of  water  to  large  dillrids  which  much  more  ptofperoufly  than  the  form- 
had  hitherto  been  defolate  through  its  er.  This  fuccefs  has  fo  much  en- 
want,  and  for  opening  the  way  to  cooraged  the  king,  that  he  is  making 
commerce  and  induAry,  eAablilh-  farther  and  greater  importations,  and 
ing  good  roads  and  navigable  canals,  upon  a  (hll  more  improved  plan,  of 
for  facilitating  the  intcrcourfe  between  Carmans,  French,  and  Swits,to  whom 
the  dhft-rem  provinces  of  that  exten-  great  advantages  are  held  out )  their 
live  country ;  the  want  of  which  could  farms  being  granted  in  perpetuity  upoa 
not  have  been  any  where  naore  felt.  fome  very  eafy  terms,  propes  ftock  pro- 
\V e  have  heretofore  fceo  the  mea-  vkled  for  them  at  prefent,  and  a  com- 
fures  ado]Neii  by  Spain  fjr  peopling  }>eterK  quantity  of  land  tilled  and  Ibwa 
•and  cultivating  the  wide  and  delolate  at  bis  expence  for  each  fauiity  tlie  &ift 
wailcs  of  their  mountainous  regiois  of  year.  The  expence  has  been  found 
the  Sierra  Morena,  by  Aocking  them  very  great,  and  has  exceeded  what  e- 
witl)  German  colonies  ;  which  was  ven  could  have  been  imagined  ;  but  :c 
done  at  a  great  expence,  to  die  a-  is  an  cxpcnce  truly  royal,  and  worthy 
mount  of  about  6000.  A  couit  in-  of  a  king. 

trigue,  by  which  the  Duke  d’ Aranda,  Among  other  domedic  regulations, 
the  {ntriotic  and  benevolent  father  of  the  king  has  abo!idtcd,orat  kail  great- 
this  projjdl,  was  thrown  oat  of  the  ly  ciicumfcribed  and  rclirifted,  the  ce- 
-adminiltrocion,  was  among  the  princi-  lebration  of  the  bull-fealls,  wlrich  had 
pal  caufes,  if  not  the  foie  one  of  its  for  fu  many  centuries  bceo  the  pecu- 
tailure.  About  nine  -tenths  of  the  liar  and  favourite  diverfiua  cf  Spain; 
coloniAs  either, peiilhed  in  the  place,  a  diverfion  which  foreigners  had  go- 
'•r  ia  tkelr  attempts  to  rcturo  heme  cerally  confidered  or  reprefeoted  as  a 
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proof  of  the  prefent  baibitrifin,  and  an 
indication  of  the  natural  cruelty  of  the 
people  :  polltions  which  iliould  be 
well  weiglied  before  they  are  in  any 
degree  admitted;  and  which,  if  at  all 
julf,  are  fubje<5l  to  much  limitation. 
The  Engiilh  have  been  no  Ids  re¬ 
proached  for  their  bull -baiting,  box¬ 
ing  matches,  quarter-lfaff  and  cudgel 
pla)'ing,  with  their  general  difpolition 
to  athletic  exercifes,  and  eagernels  to 
behold  fierce  combats,  whether  be¬ 
tween  their  own  fpecies  or  other  ani¬ 
mals. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  always  conddered, 
in  palling  thefe  cenfures,  that  man  is 
born  to  a  ftate  of  contention  and  war¬ 
fare  ;  that  he  is  doomed  to  Ifruggle 
with  difficulties,  and  is  at  all  times 
liable  to  lie  compelled  to  oppofe  and 
to  liirmount  dangers,  or  to  perilh  in 
the  encounter  ;  and  that  thefe  are  cir- 
cumltances  from  which  no  condition 
of  fortune,  or  llate  of  fociety,  can  at 
all  times  fecure  liim.  It  behoves  him 
therefore  not  to  indulge  in  the  idea 
that  he  is  always  to  ilumbcr  upon  beds 
of  roles  ;  but  to  llrengthen  his  mind, 
and  harden  his  body,  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  rhofe  hard  ccnliidls,  from  which 
no  humility  of  chataffer,  nor  inno- 
etney  of  life,  may  jHillibly  afford  him 
an  exemption.  As  man  has  profited, 
in  many  inllances  of  art  and  domcilic 
ceoonomy,  from  the  example  of  infe¬ 
rior  animals,  he  need  not  think  it  be¬ 
neath  him  to  improve  in  the  viitucs 
of  courage  and  fortitude  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  more  generous  and  noble 
kinds,  as  that  exhibited  by  the  heroic 
part  of  his  own  fpecies  can  rare¬ 
ly  come  within  his  own  immediate 
knowledge :  otherwife,  by  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  too  refined  a  delicacy,  and 
the  aife^ation  of  a  fcntimental  difjx)- 
fition,  which  is  neither  fuited  to  our 
nature  or  condition,  men  may  again 
fink  into  the  deplorable  fituation  of  the 
iiybarites,  and  neither  be  able  to  en- 
duie  the  fight  of  blood,  nor  to  hear  of 
danger,  until  they  found  themfelvcs 
overwhelffled  io  both.  The  rough 


mafculme  exercifes,  and  hard  peffohiJ 
coniliifls  of  tlie  cuininun  people,  uie 
preparatives  to  war  ;  they  inure  men 
to  rtlillancc,  to  place  a  confidence  lit 
tlieir  own  powers  and  addrels  in  ac¬ 
tion,  to  endure  toils,  blows,  and  dan¬ 
ger,  and  to  feel  all  the  pride  and  tri¬ 
umph  of  victory.  Need  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  conflicts  ot  fierce  ani¬ 
mals  were  fj>eclacles  adii.ireJ  by  the 
moll  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  moll 
elegant'  nations  of  antiquity  :  and  we 
may  add,  that  it  is  a  gratification,  no 
ways  artiflcial  and  iinpiu|>ei'  for  a  rea- 
fonable  being,  to  befiuld  any  creature 
exerting  the  generous  energies  of  his 
nature. 

The  King  of  Spain  has,  however, 
prohibited  the  celebration  ot  bull  tealls, 
excepting  only  in  thole  calcs  whcie 
the  profits  arifing  from  them  havo-becn 
already  afligned  to  luine  charitable, 
benevolent,  or  patriotic  purpole,  and 
that  no  other  fund  has  yet  lieen  appro¬ 
priated  to  iupply  the  deficiency.  He 
has  likcwile  ptohibiied,  under  heavy 
penalties,  the  ufe  of  more  than  two 
horll's  or  mules  in  gcutleraen’s  car¬ 
riages,  wiiiiin  the  limits  of  any  of  the 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  This  injunc¬ 
tion  was  attended  with  a  ciicular  let¬ 
ter  to  the  foreign  miniflcts,  inclofing 
a  copy  of  tlie  edicl,  and  acijuainticg 
them  refpciSively,  that  his  Cathoiic 
Majefly  hoped  they  would  let  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  compliance  to  the  public, 
by  tlieir  own  conformity  to  this  new 
regulation.  The  motive  alfigned  in 
the  preamble  to  the  edict  for  thefe 
ptohibitions  is,  that  the  former  prac¬ 
tice  occ'alioned  a  great  deihuction  of 
cattle,  and  the  latter  a  great  wa!le  of 
tlieir  time  and  labour,  when  they 
might  be  fo  much  more  advantageoully 
employed  for  the  purpofes  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  I’he  alfigned  motive  does  not 
feem  at  all  to  hold  with  refjiect  to  the 
fupprelfion  of  bull  fealls,  as  the  ani¬ 
mals  ufed  in  thefe  fpeCt.'.cles  were  ac¬ 
tually  wild  bulls,  taken  with  great 
diliiculty,  and  in  an  ablolute  llate  of 
Baturc;  iu  Uie  remotelt  forcils ;  and 
ihefc 
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thefe  :ire  too  fi'TC  j  and  untanieahle  to  which  all  the,  ca;)e«,  l«ays,  promonto* 
admit  almoli  the  poflibility  of  their  be-  ries,  and  other  remarkable  objects ‘oq 
ing  broken  down  t')  Cviunti'y  fcrvice.  the  oppofite  coalfs,  ate  diilinctly  laid 
The  liberal  dilpofuion  to  improve-  down,  with  their  longitudes,  latitudes* 
meet,  at  prefent  prevalent  in  the  court  and  refpeftive  dtllances,  akertained 
of  Madrid,  IS  nor,  however,  confined  bv  agronomical  oblervation.*  With  all 
to  rural  or  domedic  matters  :  it  feems  the  delays  incident  to  this  material 
to  reach  to  every  thing,  and  to  every  fervicc,  and  to  the  unequalled  tuibu- 
p.irt  of  their  extenfive  dominions.  Tlie  lence  of  that  boideious  climate,  they 
king,  reileiSing  upon  tlie  number  of  arrived  in  little  more  than  five  weeks 
Ihips  and  lives,  both  foreign  and  do-  from  their  entering  the  Streights  at 
mcliic,  which  were  every  year  lolt  up-  Port  St  Jofeph,  the  moil  iuutbern  of 
on  the  coails  of  the  kingdom,  through  the  continent.  From  thence  Don 
the  want  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Antonio  went  in  his  barge  to  explore 
them,  and  the  imperfei^on  of  the  old  the  channel  of  St  Barbc,  which  lies 
charts,  which,  inilead  of  being  the  three  leagues  from  that  port,  on  the 
guides  to  lafety,  frequently  led  the  coatl  of  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  where 
unwary  navigator  into  eiror  and  ruin,  he  found  the  paiTage  which  had  been 
generouily  and  humanely  determined  long  conjedured,  but  never  before  af* 
to  remedy  this  evil.  For  the  execu-  certained,  that  leads  into  the  South 
tion  of  this  important  purpofe,  Don  Seas.  After  exainiiiiog  the  weftem 
'Vincent  Tofinode,  a  man  of  fcience,  parts  of  the  Streight  to  the  Capes 
and  who  prefides  in  the  marine  acade-  Luncs  and  Providence,  which  they 
mies,  has,  ever  fince  the  cunclufiop  of  found  to  be  eleven  league  ditbint  tfom 
the  peace  with  England,  accompanied  thofe  called  the  Pillars  and  Vi^foria, 
by  able  alfiilants,  been  alliduoufly  and  he  returned  to  Port  St  Jofeph.  From 
fuccefsfuily  employed  in  furveying  and  thence  the  frigate  returned  home  thro’ 
delineating  the  coalts  of  the  kingdom,  the  Streights,  having  loH  but  two 
This  is  faid  to  have  been  done  with  men  in  the  courfe  of  three  months, 
unexampled  care  and  accuracy,  taking  which  they  fpent  in  that  region  of 
in  the  whole  coall  from  Cape  Saint  eternal  winter,  tempefts,  and  defola- 
Vincent  to  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  lion,  which  had  fo  long  been  the  ter- 
and  from  thence  to  the  Cape  dc  Creux,  ror  of  maiincrs.  it  is  probable  that 
on  the  coall  of  Catalonia,  and  includ-  this  Hiip  was  indebted  for  her  unufual 
ing  the  oppofite  itatbiry  Ihorcs.  'I'here  healtiiinefs  to  the  admirable  and  fuc- 
has  not  yet  been  time  to  publilh  the  ctfsful  meafures  adopted  and  pubhihed 
charts,  but  it  is  cxpci^ted  that  they  by  Captain  Cook  for  the  prefervatioa 
will  be  found  a  great  nautical  Im*  ofhisfeamen. 

provement,  and  piuie  a  treafure  to  The  exertions  of  Spain  for  the  im> 
mariners.  provement  and  increale  of  her  naval 

In  the  fame  fpirit,  the  king  deter-  power,  have  not  only  been  unremit- 
mined  that  the  vaiious  accounts  of  tiogly  continued,  but  carried  on  with 
the  Streights  ol  Magellan,  which  have  ffcih  vigour,  ar.d  in  a  more  extenfive 
been  given  by  the  navigators  of  difie-  degree,  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  war. 
rent  nations,  ihould  oe  examined  and  This  fyllem  will  probably  continue,  fo 
corrected.  For  this  purpofe  a  frigate  long  as  the  French  influence  predomi- 
was  difpatchcd  from  Cadiz,  under  the  nates  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the 
conduct  of  Don  Antonio  Cordova  of  family  compadl  retains  its  full  vigour. 
Eafo,  who  was  fo  fortunate  as  in  a  This,  however,  ought  nut  to  caufe  any 
few  months  fully  to  execute  his  com-  great  alarm  to  thofe  who  duly  weigh 
miflion.  'Phis  othcer  bioiight  home  the  temporary  effefl  ami  ihoit  duration 
ao  accurate  chart  of  the  Sueigiits,  in  of  any  influence,  and  the  fiagil  nature 

of 
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•f  family  and  all  other  political  com- 
vafts.  Money  may  enable  princes  to 
nitid  or  purchafs  great  dects,  but  that 
atone  vill  be  found  rery  unequal  to 
the  rendering  them  eifeftire,  or  really 
formidable.  Bold  and  able  Teamen, 
with  gallant  and  experienced  o£ceis, 
are  trcafurcs  not  to  be  parchafcd. 
Moft  of  the  ftates  of  Europe  polfefs  a 
conftderable  number  of  large  and  well¬ 
looking  drips  of  war,  and  theie  exhi¬ 
bit  a  formidable  appearance  of  atdlle- 
fy  :  yet,  what  figure  have  they  ever 
sude,  or  would  tliey  ouw  nuke,  in 
4^tioii  ? 

This  being,  however,  the  xra  of  re¬ 
form  and  improvcmenc  in  Spain,  (he 
is  paying  an  unuftul  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  foreign  commerce  and  to 
lier  colonies,  (muclr  furei  and  more 
permanent  fuarces  of  naval  (Irength ) 
ms  well  as  to  the  other  pans  of  her  po¬ 
litical  ttconomy.  Among  the  indance* 
of  this  attention,  an  Eafl  India  corn- 
pony,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
rhilippioe,  was  edablilhed  in  the  bc- 
girrning  of  die  year  1 785.  The  caqri- 
lal  of  this  company  was  fixed  at  30 
■rillions  of  litres,  being  Ibmething  a- 
boutj^.  1,300,000  fterlingj  of  whicij 
tire  old  Caraccas  company,  now  unit¬ 
ed  with  the  new,  futndhed  nine  mil¬ 
lions,  the  king  ^e,  the  b;ink  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  the  iohabiunts  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  iflauds,  three  each  ;  the  re¬ 
maining  ten  millions  were  allotted  in¬ 
to  lharesof  a  tbouland  litres  each,  and 
fubferibed  for  by  the  public  at  large. 
The  conipihy  is  charged  with  the  e- 
t^uipment  of  the  nrerchant  drips  des¬ 
tined  for  Spanidr  America,  which  they 
are  to  fupply  with  European  merchan¬ 
dize,  and  to  receive  the  prodmfls  of 
fhofe  countries  in  return-  A  difere- 
tionary  number  of  (hips  are  to  proceed 
yearly  from  Acapulco  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  with  coined  lilver,  corn,  fruits, 
a'rd  fuch  other  produds  or  commodi¬ 
ties  of  Euroj'C  or  America  as  were 
found  to  fuit  the  market ;  and  with 
thefe  they  were  to  purchafe  the  goods 
of  Xndu  and  China,  for  the  iupply 


both  of  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies.  I’hc  company  are  to  hare 
a  council  of  adminidration  at  Acapul¬ 
co,  another  at  Manilla,  and  a  lupreme 
one  at  Madrid,  which  is  to  receive 
the  corrcipondencc,  and  to  controul 
the  condudt  of  the  other  two.  I’he 
king  has  likewife  opened  the  ports  of 
the  Philippine  idands  to  all  nations. 

This  laft  nreaforc  fecnis  to  give 
fotne  countenance  to  a  report  wliich 
has  been  currently  fpread,  that  the 
Spanidr  admin illration  have  for  fonie 
time  pad  had  it  in  ferioas  contempla¬ 
tion  to  break  through  that  narrow  fyl^ 
tern  of  policy,  which  has  been  lb  long 
and  fo  unremittingly  purfued,  of  re- 
Ibi-ding  the  commerce  of  Spamlh  A- 
merica  entirely  to  the  mother  country  j 
arid  that  now  adopting  more  liberal 
ideas,  and  taking  a  more  clear  and 
Icientifical  view  of  the  nature  both  of 
trade  and  of  colonies,  they  were  aftti- 
ally  digedmg  plans  for  opening  a  trade 
with  foreign  nations  on  the  wellera 
coad  of  South  America,  by  the  con- 
dituting  of  three  free  ports  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  and  that  this  defign  had  been  fo 
far  advanced,  that  the  |)Oit$  of  Baldi- 
via  in  Chili,  of  Bonaventura  in  New 
Granacfk,  and  of  Cinulea  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  were  rirofe  propofed  for  the  pur- 
pole,  and  would  probably  be  fixed 
u()on.  The  time  which  has  clapfed 
fince  the  circulation  of  this  rqiort, 
does  not  forve  entirely  to  overthrow 
its  credibility,  nor  even  adiird  any  al> 
Iblute  demondration  rhat  die  objeA  is 
now  abandoned,  if  its  former  exi  Hence 
be  admitted  ;  as  a  mcafure  of  fo  much 
novelty  and  imponance,  involved  in 
foch  a  multittide  of  complicated  con- 
le^uenccs,  of  collateral  conneiflions 
and  circumdances,  could  not  but  re- 
rewire  much  nicety  of  enquiry,  as  weli 
as  much  previous  arxl  mature  conlide- 
ration. 

Though  the  Spaniards  have  at  all 
times  endeavoured  to  cover,  with  a 
vail  of  impenetrable  obfeurity  and  fo- 
crecy,  the  date,  circumdances,  and 
trao£idioiis  of  theii  coluaies  ia  Souda- 
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frn  Ametica,  endeavouring,  as  much  raft  contincnr,  have  from  time  imme- 
as  it  WHS  in  human  power,  to  feclude  morial  been  exceedingly  difeontented 
them  fiom  all  intercourfe  and  Corref-  with  many  circumtlances  in  the  gO'* 
pondence  with  the  red  of  mankind  ;  vernment  and  internal  adminidratiod 


yet  neither  the  penalties  of  laws,  the 
indudry  and  vigilance  of  power,  nor 
the  iinmenlity  of  Teas  and  defarts,  can 
at  all  times  prevent  “  ilie  fecrew 
of  the  prifon-houfe  "  from  cfcaping. 
Mod  or  the  public  prints  throughout 
Europe  have  for  fome  years  abounded 
with  accounts  of  dangerous  rebellions, 
and  even  expected  revolutions,  in  Pe¬ 
ru,  Chili,  and  otlier  parts  of  South 
America.  It  has  even  been  pretended, 
that  a  defeendant  of  the  Incas  was  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  Indian  army, 
and  making  fucccfsful  efforts  to  re¬ 
cover  the  throne,  and  to  rereitablilh 
the  empire  of  his  ancedors. 

Although  the  extravagance  of  thele 
accounts  was  fufficient  to  dedroy  their 
credibility,  even  in  thofe  things  that 
were  po'Trbly  true,  yer  it  may  be^ther- 
fd  upon  the  whole,  from  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  circumdances  which  did  not 
admit  of  doubt,  tnat  the  Spanifh  do¬ 
minions  in  South  America  has  for 
fome  years  been  confiderably  dillurbcd 
by  commotions  of  fonre  fort  or  other. 
It  would  Teem,  however,  in  fpecula. 
tion  (the  dim  lights  afforded  us  not 
admitting  of  any  clear  view)  thatthefe 
didurbances  could  not  have  proceeded 
entirely,  if  at  all,  from  the  Indians  : 
for,  excepting  the  brave  and  uncoo- 
ejuered  nations  of  Chili  (who  are  not, 
bowevet,  capable  of  carrying  on  a  dif- 
tant  or  regular  war)  we  hold  the  In¬ 
dians  to  be  involved  in  too  great  a 
multitude  of  nroral,  phyflcal,  and  po- 
fitical  incapacities,  to  admit  of  their 
aifling  with  that  vigour  and  union, 
which  could  alone  adord  the  moil  dif- 
tant  profpefi  of  recovering  their  liber¬ 
ties  ;  and  that  they  are  too  tnucli  de¬ 
bilitated,  and  have  becii  too  long 
broken  down  to  the  yoke,  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  becoming  even  the  principals  in 
any  confiderable  commotion. 

It  is  well  known,  tlut  the  old 
Spanidi  fcttler^  and  Yiatives  of  that 
V0L.Vm.N0.45.  Ji 


of  thofe  countries.  That,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  condant  difpofal  of  all  places 
of  ttud  and  emolument  to  Europeans, 
has  long  been  regarded  by  them  with 
the  greatefl  jealoufy  and  refentment, 
and  confidcted  as  a  badge  of  the  molt 
intolerable  flavery.  That  the  infup- 
portable  arrogance  of  thtfc’  new  com* 
ers.thc  haughty  difdain  they  dilplay, 
and  the  contemptuoas  infulence  with 
which,  upon  every  occaflon,  they  treat 
the  natives,  would  alone  be  fufficient 
to  render  them  odious  in  the  extreme: 
but  when  with  thefe  are  reckoned 
their  numberlefs  other  ill  qualities  and 
vices ;  the  avarice  and  oppreffion  with 
which  they  rapidly  colleft  iramenfe 
fortunes  }  and  their  hafly  conveyance 
of  them  out  of  the  country,  as  if  its 
plunder  had  been  the  only  objefl  of 
their  miffion  ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  fuch  a  fyftem  of  oppreffion.  rta 
pacity,  and  irritation,  (hould  beget  a 
mortal  averiion  to  the  native  Spaniards, 
and  no  fmall  Jiflike  to  the  government 
by  which  fuch  enormities  were  admit¬ 
ted. 

'Fhefe  general  caufes,  concurring 
perhaps  wiih  other  local  and  particu¬ 
lar  ones,  have  undoubtedly  Irud  the 
foundations  of  fome  confiderable  dif* 
orders  and  commotions  in  Spniih  A*. 
merica»  although  the  means  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  too  imperfeA  .(o'  admit  any 
exadl  knowledge  of  theil^  nature  and 
extent.  The  refiilance  of  the  Britiih 
colonies,  and  the  extraordinary  revo* 
lution  which  it  occafioDed,were  events, 
which  no  powers  of  government 
coold  prevent  from  coming  to  tire 
knowledge  of  the  Spanidi  cploniAs  > 
and  nobody  will  hold  any  doube  of 
the  efle£ls  which  fo  fuccefsful  and  re¬ 
cent  an  example,  and  coming  fo  direA- 
ly  to  the  point  with  refpeA  to  them- 
ielves,  was  liable  to  produce  among  a 
difeontented  people.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  obferved,  eipeclalljr  os  the  idJSL  is 
h  DOC 
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not  generally  known,  that  lunte  years 
before  tliis  example  was  fet,  the  dif- 
contents  is  tbofe  countries  ran  f«  high, 
that  the  tnofl  tempting  offers  were 
made  to  the  Court  of  I^ndon  for  pro¬ 
curing  her  f^pport  and  proteifioft. 
The  integrity,  jufHce,  and  good 
neighbourhood  whicii  (he  difjdayed  in 
rejeding  tlut  pro]K>fal,  has  fince  been 
fliamefully  returned  by  Spuin :  al- 
tliuugli  fome  cynic  at  the  court  of  Ma¬ 
drid  might  poflibly  deny  the  motive, 
kr.d  inflead  of  afciibing  it  to  honour 
or  juflicc,  hold  out,  that  England  was 
fo  much  occupied  in  the  fcheiue  of 
changing  the  government  of  her  own 
colonies,  that  fhe  had  nut  leifure  to 
engage  in  other  projects,  and  of  all 
things  was  leaf!  difpolld  to  encourage 
ideas  of  rdtilance  in  thole  of  any  na¬ 
tion. 

Thefe  dilcontents  or  diflurbances 
have,  however,  produced  no  fmall  ap¬ 
parent  erfeft  upon  the  Spanilh  govern¬ 
ment  with  rt'fped  to  the  adminidra- 
tioo  of  their  colonies  •,  and  it  is  faid 


Gibbon ’r  Skif^'.h  cf  the  Per  ft 

CCORDING  to  the  tradition 
of  his  companion*,  Mahomet 
was  diftinguifhe  J  by  the  beauty  of  his 
perfon  ;  an  outward  gift  which  is  fcl- 
dom  defpifed,  except  by  thofc  to  whom 
it  has  been  refufed.  Before  he  fpoke, 
the  orator  engaged  on  bis  fide  the  af¬ 
fections  of  a  pubMc  or  private  andicnce. 
They  applauded  his  commanding  pre- 
fence,  his  majeliic  afpedt,  his  piercing 
eye,  his  gracious  fmile,  his  flowing 
beard,  his  countenance  that  painted 
every  feufation  of  the  foul,  and  his 
geftures  that  enforced  each  exprclKort 
of  the  tongue.  In  tlie  familiar  offices 
of  life,  he  fempuloufly  adhered  to  the 
grave  and  ceremonious  poHtenefs  of 
his  country  ;  his  lefpedtful  attention 
TO  the  rich  and  powerful  was  dignified 
by  bis  condcfccnlloa  and  affability  to 


that  the  meaferes  purfued  uporf  this 
occatiun  have  been  no  lefs  judicious 
than  vigorous.  While  large  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  the  belt  and  moil  veteran 
troops  of  Spain  have  been  Tent  out  un¬ 
der  cliofen  commanders  to  that  conti¬ 
nent,  while  old  furtifkations  have  been 
repaired  and  armed,  and  new  ones 
conllrudled,  the  greateft  care  is  faid 
to  have  been  taken,  not  only  in  the 
appointment  of  men  of  the  firft  ability 
to  the  refpedtive  governments,  but  that 
tliey  fhould  likewife  be  men  of  a  leni¬ 
ent  and  cuociliatirtg  dirpofition,  as  well 
as  of  the  moll  diiintereiled  charaffer. 
This  new  fydem  of  cotonia)  govern¬ 
ment  mult  undoubtedly  produce  the 
bappieft  effects,  if  continaed ;  but, 
nutwithllanding  its  excellency  in  other 
refpetfts,  is  faid  to  be  fo  expenfive, 
particularly  by  the  augmentation  of 
the  forces  u])oa  that  eflaUifhment,  as 
to  trench  deeply  upon  the  royal  reve¬ 
nues  arifing  from  them  ;  a  circum- 
flance  too  likely  to  abridge  its  dura¬ 
tion. 


ard  Ckaradi  r  of  Mai  ontef. 

the  pooreft  citizens  of  Mecca  :  the 
franknefs  of  his  manner  concealed  the 
artifice  of  his  views  ;  and  the  habits 
of  couttefy  were  imputed  to  perfonal 
friendfhip  or  univerfal  benevolence. 
His  memory  was  capacious  and  reten¬ 
tive,  his  tait  eafy  and  fociaf,  his  ima¬ 
gination  fubfime,  his  judgment  clear, 
rapid,  and  decifivc.  He  poflelfed  the 
courage  both  of  thought  and  a^ion 
and,  although  his  defigns  might  gra¬ 
dually  expand  with  his  fuccefs,  the 
firft  idea  which  he  entertained  of  his 
divine  miffion  bears  the  flamp  of  an 
original  and  fuperior  genius.  Tlie 
fen  of  Abdallali  was  educated  in  the 
bofem  of  the  nobleft  race,  in  the  ufe 
of  the  pureft  dialed  of  Arabia  ;  and 
the  fluency  of  his  fpcech  was  correfled 
and  enhanced  by  the  praifice  of  dif- 
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er^  and'  feafonable  (ilence.  With  limits  of  the  Arabian  world.  From 
thcfe  powers  of  eloquence,  Mahomet  every  reg-  jn  of  thdt  folitary  world, 
was  an  illiterate  Barbarian  :  his  youth  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  annually 
had  never  been  indrufled  in*  the  arts  alTembled,  by  the  calls  of  devotion 
of  reading  and  writing ;  the  common  and  commerce  :  in  the  free  concourle 
ignorance  exempted  him  from  lhame  of  multitudes,  a  (imple  citizen,'  in  Iris 
or  reproach,  but  he  was  reduced  to  a  native  tongue,  might  ftudy  the  poliii< 
narrow  circle  of  cxiftence,  and  de-  cal  (late  and  character  of  the  tribes, 
prived  of  thofe  faithful  mirrors,  which  the  theory  and  pradtice  of  the  Jews 
reflect  to  our  mind  the  minds  of  fages  and  Chrilfians.  Some  ufeful  ftrangers 
and  heroes.  Yet  the  book  of  nature  might  be  tempted,  or  forced,  to  im- 
and  of  man  was  open  to  his  view  ;  plorc  the  rights  of  hofpitality :  and 
and  fome  fancy  has  been  indulged  in  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named 
the  political  and  philofophical  obfer-  the  Jew,  the  Perfian,  and  the  Syrian 
vations  which  are  aferibed  to  the  Ara-  monk,  whom  they  accufe  of  lending 
bian  traveller.  He  compares  the  na-  their  fecrct  aid  to  the  compofition  of 
tions  and  religions  of  the  earth  ;  dif-  the  Kor.in.  Converlation  enriches 
covers  the  weaknefs  of  the  Perltan  the  underftanding,  but  folitude  is  the 
and  Roman  monarchies  ;  beholds,*  fchool  of  genius  ;  and  the  uniformity 
with  pity  and  indignation,  the  dege-  of  a  work  denotes  the  hand  of  a  (Ingle 
rcracy  of  the  times  ;  and  refolves  to  artift.  From  his  earliert  youth,  Ma- 
unite,  under  one  God  and  one  king,  hornet  was  addiAed  to  religious  con- 
the  invincible  fpirit  and  primitive  vir-’  templation ;  each  year,  during  the 
tucs  of  the  Arabs.  Our  more  accu-  month  of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew  from 
rate  enquiry  will  fuggeft,  that  inftead  the  world,  and  from  the  arms  of  Ca- 
of  vidting  the  courts,  the  camps,  the  dijih  :  in  the  care  of  Hera,  three 
temples  of  the  Eaft,  the  two  joumies  miles  from  Mecca,  he  confulted  the 
of  .Mahomet  intoISyria  were  coniined  fpirit  of  fraud  or  entKuliafm,  whofe 
to  the  fairs  of  Cofrra  and  Pamafeus  i  abode  is  not  in  the  heavens,  but  in 
that  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age'  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  I'he  faith 
when  he  accompanied  the  caravan  of  which,  under  the  name  of  IJlam^  he 
his  lincle,  and  that  his  duty  compdl*;  preached  to  his  family  and  nation,  is 
ed  him  to  return  as  foon  as  he  had  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth,  and 
difpofed  of  the  merchandifr  of  Cadi-'  a  necelTary  (ichion.  That  there  u  only 
jah.  In  thefe  hady  and  fupcrficial  ex-*  one  Gsd,  attd  that  Mahomet  h  the  a-' 
curfions,  the  eye  of  genius  might  dip ^  Gci/f.  ,  i  . 

cern  fome  ohjeds  inviltble  to  his  grof-  At  the  conclufioh  of  the  life  of  Ma* 

fer  companions  ;  fome  feeds  of  know-'  homer,'’ it  may  perhaps  be  expefled, 
ledge  might  be  call  upon  a  fruitful*  that  I  (hould  balance  Iris  faults  and 
foil ;  but  his  ignorance  of  the  Syriac'  virtqei,  that  I  (hould  decide  whether 
language  muft  have  checked  his  curi-  the  title  of  enthufiaft  or  impoftofmore 
ofity  ;  and  I  cannot  perceive,  in  the  properly  belongs  to  that  extraordinary* 
life  or  writings  of  Mahomet,  that  his  man.  Had  I  been  intimately  conver-' 
profpeft  was  far  extended  beyond  the  fant  with  the  foa  of  Abdadlth,  the*^ 
^  B  b  j  ioUq' 

f  This  i*  followed  by  a  diflertation  on  the  principal  doiSirines  of  the  Mahometan  t 
religion,  which  the  author  finds  a  tolerably  convenient  vehicle  for  bis  fplcen  againft 
CliriAlanity :  and  this  again  is  followed  by  a  detail  of  the  fuccelTes  and  dil&cuUitS' 
of  Mahomet,  which,  in  a  few  refpcAs,  differs  from  the  common  accounts^ 
fularly  in  the  den'ial  of  the  general  opinion,  that  the  prophet  was  fubjedlto  epileptic 
fits,  of  the  abfurd  ftory  of  the  pigeon, ’and  of  the  iron  coffin  fuipended  hetweea 
two  magnet*. 
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tiillc  vould  ftill  be  difficult,  and  the 
fuccefs  uncertain  ;  at  the  .lidance  of 
twclre  centurie*,  I  darkly  contem- 
j)late  his  (hade  through  a  cloud  of  re¬ 
ligious  incenfe  ;  and  could  I  truly  de- 
]:neate  the  pot  trait  of  an  Lour,  the 
fleeting  refemblance  would  not  equally 
apply  to  the  foliury  of  mount  Hera, 

'  to  the  preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to  the 
conqueror  of  Arabia.  The  author  of 
8  mighty  levolulion  appears  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  pious  and  con¬ 
templative  difpodtion  :  lb  foon  as  mar¬ 
riage  had  raifed  him  above  tbepreflure 
of  want,  he  avoided  the  paths  of  am¬ 
bition  and  avarice  ;  and,  till  the  age  of 
forty,  he  lived  with  innocence,  and 
would  have  died  without  a  name.  The 
unity  of  God  it  an  idea  mod  conge¬ 
nial  to  nature  and  reafon  :  and  a  flight 
converdition  with  tlie  Jews  and  Chrif« 
tians  would  teach  him  to  deipife  and 
deted  the  idolatry  of  Mecca.  It  was 
the  duty  of  a  mao  and  a  citizen  to  im¬ 
part  the  doilriuc  of  falvation,  to  ref- 
cue  his  ccuntr)'  fro.m  the  dominion  of 
fin  and  error.  The  energy  of  a  mind 
incefiantly  bent  on  the  fame  objedt, 
would  convert  a  general  obligation  in¬ 
to  a  particular  call ;  tiie  warm  fuggef- 
tions  of  the  underdanding  or  the  fan¬ 
cy,  would  be  felt  as  tlie  infpirations 
cf  heaven ;  die  labour  of  thought 
would  expire  in  rapture  and  vilion  ; 
and  the  inward  fenfation,  the  invifible 
monitor,  would  be  deferibed  with  die 
form  and  attiibutes  of  an  angel  of  God. 
T'rom  cnthufiafm  to  inipodgre,  the 
f\cp  is  perilous  and  flipjiery :  the  dae¬ 
mon  of  Socrates  affords- a  memorable 
indance,  how  a  wife  man  may  deceive 
himfelfji  how  a  good  man  may  deceive 
others,  how  the  confcience  may  dum¬ 
ber  in  a  mixed  and  middle  date  be¬ 
tween  felf-illuGon  and  voluntary  fraud. 
Charity  may  believe  that  the  original 
motives  of  Mahomet  were  thofe  of 
ure  and  genuine  benevolence  ;  but  a 
nman  miffionary  is  incapable  of  cher- 
ifliing  the  obdinatc  unbelievers  who 
rcjcfl  his  claims,  defpire  his  argu- 
•n:ents,  and  prrfccutc  his  lifej  he 
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might  forgive  his  perfonal  sdverfa- 
ries,  he  may  lawfully  hate  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  God ;  the  dem  paffions  of 
ptide  and  revenge  were  kimlled  in  the 
bofiim  of  M^ihomet,  and  he  (ighed, 
like  the  prophet  of  Nmeveh,  for  the 
dedrudlion  of  the  rebels  whom  he  ha  1 
condemned.  The  injud  ce  of  Mecca, 
and  the  choice  of  Medina,  tiansfurm- 
cd  the  citizen  into  a  prince  ;  the  hum¬ 
ble  preacher  into  the  leader  of  armies  ; 
but  his  fword  was  confecrated  by  the 
example  of  the  faints  ;  and  die  fame 
God  who  alBi^s  a  fmful  world  with 
pedilence  and  earthquakes,  might  in- 
fpire,  for  their  converfiun  or  cliadiie- 
mcn:,  the  valour  of  his  fervanis.  In 
the  exetcife  of  political  government, 
he  was  compelled  to  abate  of  the  dem 
rigour  of  faaaticifm,to  comply  in  foiiie 
meafure  with  the  prejudices  and  paf¬ 
fions  of  his  followers,  and  to  employ 
even  the  vices  cf  mankind  as  the  in- 
drutnenis  of  their  falvation.  The  ufq 
of  fraud  and  perfidy,  of  cruelty  and 
injudice,  were  often  fubfervient  to  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  ;  and  Mahc- 
met  commanded  or  approved  the  afTaf- 
Gnation  of  the  Jews  and  idolatcis 
who  had  efeaped  from  the  Geld  of  bat- 
de.  By  the  repetition  of  fueh  aits, 
the  charaAer  of  Mahomet  mull  have 
been  gradually  (lained  ;  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  fuch  peruiciuus  habits  would 
be  poorly  compenlated  by  the  practice 
of  the  perianal  and  focial  virtues  which 
are  nccefiary  to  maintain  the  reputation 
of  a  prophet  among  Ins  feilaries  and 
friends.  Of  his  lad  years,  arnbltion 
was  the  ruling  paffion  ;  and  a  politi¬ 
cian  will  fufpeft,  that  he  fecretly  fmil- 
ed  ( the  vl^orious  im^ivdior ! )  at  die 
enthuGafm  of  his  youth  and  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  his  profelytes.  A  philofu- 
pher  will  obferve,  that  credulity 
and  Hs  fuccefs,  would  tend  more 
drongly  to  fortify  the  aldirance  of  his 
divine  miffion,  that  his  intered  and 
religion  were  infepambly  conneded, 
and  that  his  confcience  would  be 
foothed  by  the  perfuaGon,  that  he 
alcne  was  abfolvcd  by  the.Dciiy  from 
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the  obli^ratioa  of  pofaive  and  moral  tisfied  of  the  importance  and  jaftice 
laws.  If  Ik  retained  any  vellige  of  of  the  end.  Even  in  a  contjueror 
his  native  innocence,  the  fins  of  Ma>  or  a  pried,  I  can  furprife  a  word 
hornet  may  be  allowed  as  an  evidence  or  a<5lion  of  uoadeiftcd  humanity  ; 
of  his  fincerity.  In  the  fupport  of  and  the  decree  of  Mahomet,  that, 
troth,  the  aits  of  fraud  and  fiction  in  the  fale  of  captives,  the  mothers 
may  be  deemed  Icfs  crimifial ;  and  Ihouid  never  ^  feparated  from  their 
he  would  have  darted  at  the  fuubiefs  ciiUdren,  mayfufpend  or  moderate  the. 
pf  the  means,  had  he  not  been  fa*  cenfure  of  the  bidorian  *. 


To  the  PuUilher. 

SIR, 

I 

Though  I  have  no  pretenfions  But  it  is  not  my  Intention  to  writp  » 
to  the  title  of  Poet  mylelf,  I  am  critique  on  this  elegant  little  work  ;  to 
not  infenfible  to  the  pleafure  that  good  abler  hands  I  refign  that  talk.  My  pur* 
poetry  Infpircs ;  and  though  it  is  not  pofe  at  prefeot,is  merely  to  point  out  a 
oft  that  1  am  highly  delighted  with  peculiarity  refpe^ing  -Englilh  Terfifica* 
the  poetic  effufions  of  my  cotempora-  tion  that  I  do  not  recoiled  ever  to 
ries,  yet,  from  time  to  time,  per-  have  feen  taken  notice  of.  If  1  mif- 
formances  do  appear  which  feem  to  be  uke  not,  Milton  was  the  fird  author 
well  entitled  to  no  fmall  degree  of  ap-  who  employed  blank  verje  in  the  Eng- 
plaufe.  In  this  clafs,  I  am  difpofed  iiih  language.  ■  This  was  a  bold  inno- 
to  rank  a  fmairpoem  lately  publilhed,  vation,  but  the  fuperior  talents  of  that 
entitled,  /In  Addrefi  to  Loch  Lomond^  great  man  infured  fuccefs  i  and  though 
which  1  have  jud  read  with  a  gri»t  there  are  many  perfons  who  iUlI  ob- 
degree  of  fatisfadion.  The  wild  and  jed  to  this  fpecies  of  verfification, 
fiiblimc  feenery  in  the  vicinity  of  that  there  are  yet,  I  believe,  a  greater  num- 
m  ignificent  lake,  feems  to  me,  to  be.  ber  who,  on  account  of  the  freedom  it 
there  pourtrayed  with  admirable  pro-  gives  to  the  compofer,  and  the  great 
priety  :  the  pidurcs  arc  every  where  flow  of  cadence  which  it  admits  in  the 
natural,  and  touched  up  with  delica-  meafure,  believe  that,  for  long  works, 
cy  void  of  aifedation  ;  the  langaage  erpecially  of  the  dignified  fort,  where 
plain  and  perfpicuous,  and  the  verfi-  fublimity  of  deicription  is  necedary,  it 
fication  flowing  and  harmonious.  But  far  exceeds  any  lund  of  verfification 
as  the  moll  elegant  deferiptions  of  na-  where  a  regular  recurrence  of  iimilat 
fural  objeds  foon  become  uointevefl-  founds  is  admitted, 
ing,  where  the  imagination  is  not  kept  Perhaps  M.iton  fird  borrowed  the 
awake  by  fomething  that  relates  to  hint  for  this  unrhyming  fpecics  of  ver- 
human  adions,  our  anonymous  au-  fification  from  the  Itdian  language, 
ihor  has  every  where  enlivened  his  which  he  had  dudied  with  great  at- 
narrative  by  hidorical  alhifions,  which  tention,  aiming  at  the  fame  time  to 
open  views  to  the  reader,  that  are  imitate  the  danriy  dignity  of  the  high- 
highly  interefHng  and  attradive.  er  kinds  of  poetry  in  Latin  and  in 

Greek, 

*  A  (hort  iketch  of  his  private  life  it  next  introduced,  in  which  we  are  infinrm- 
ed,  that  the  apolUe  of  God  fubmitted  to  the  menial  of&ces  of  the  fiunily;  he 
kindled  the  fire,  milked  the  ewes,  and  mended,  with  his  own  hands,  his  (hoes, 
and  his  woollen  garment.  Qn  (piema  occafiont,  he  feafted  his  companions  with 
ruflic  and  hofpitable  plenty ;  but  in  his  domcflic  life  many  weeks  would  clapfe 
wahsut  a  fire  kindled  on  hu  hearth. 
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Greek,  in  as  far  as  the  genius  of  our 
language  would  admit.  I  have  often, 
however,  thought  it  forprifirg,  that 
none  of  our  poets  fhould  have  attemp¬ 
ted  to  introduce  into  the  Englifh  lan- 

{luage,  a  kind  of  rerfification  of  a 
ighter  and  ftill  more  irregular  ibrt,* 
that  is  frequently  employed'  by  the 
Italian  dramatic  poets  with  the  kappi- 
cfl  effeft.  In  this  kind  of  poetry,  the 
length  of  the  lioe  is  regatlaud  i/f  tbit 
fenfe  and  general  cadence  alone,  with¬ 
out  any  return  of  Cmiror  foun^?*  or 
rhyming  fyilables.  But  it  will  be  ne-' 
ccilary  that  the  candid  reader  makes 
allowance  for  the  anfavdetrahle  tmpfef- 
fon  that  the  norelty  of  the  appearanbe 
of  this  kind  df  vci^c  will  make  upon 
his  mind,  and  the  dificolty  he  will 
find  io  reading  at  once, ,  with  fluency 
and  eafe,  a  kind  of  meaAtre  which  hat 
been  in  no  wife  familiar  to  him.  The 
following  well-known  paflage,  from 
fhe  Paftor  Fido  of  Guarini,  affords  a 
pleafing  example  of  this  fpecies  of  ver- 
fification : 

“  O  Primavert  gioventu  de  I’anno,  ' 
**  Bella  madre  di  fiori 

D’herbe  novelle,  e  dinovelli  amori. 
“  Tu  tomi  ben,  ma  teco 
“  Non  tomano  i  fereni, 

**  E  fortunati  di  de  Ic  nuc  gioic ; 


“  Tu  torni  ben,  tu  tomi, 

“  Ma  teco  altro  non  tnrna, 

“  Che  del  perdiito  roio  caro  teforo 
“  La  rimcmbraiiza  mifera,  e  dolentc.” 

In  perufing  the  Addrtfs  to  Loch  Lo’ 
mondt  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  it  had 
been  written  in  a  kind  of  verfe  refem- 
bling  die  above,  it  would  have  been 
better  adopted  to  the  nature  of  die 
fubjeft  than  even  the  blank  vetfe  in 
it  ij  written,  as  1  thought  it 
w'ouTd  have  given  a  dill  greater  feepe 
^  to  deferiptive  freedom,  than  the  un¬ 
changeable  recurrence  of  ten  fyilables 
allows.  PofEbly  the  fame  thought  has 
occurred  to  many  others  before  me  t 
but  where  is  the  poet  who  will  rifk  his 
fame  on  the  precarious  fuccels  of  ait 
unexampled  innovation  I  Two  cen¬ 
turies  have  ehtpfed  (ioce  the  Italian 
poets  let  us  this  example.  Since  ori¬ 
ginal  poets  themfelves  will  not  attempt 
it,  may  1,  who  aHume  no  higher  title 
than.t^  of  a  traofcribqr,  be  permitted 
to  try,  if,  by  a  few  flight  variations 
in  d]e  drubtnre  of  the  vetfe,  an  £ng- 
lilh  poem  might  be  moulded  into  that 
form  i  Widi  ^  this  intention,  I  have 
ventured  to  tranferibe  the  following 
paflage  from  the  little  poem  that  fug- 
geded  thefe  remarks  :  « 


High  on  the  Ead,  the  great  Ben  I^mond  rears 
His  lofty  head,' and  hides  it  io  the  clouds. 

Thefe,  oft  attraided  by  his  tow’ring  height. 

Stop  fhort  their  airy  flight,  and  form  a  veil 
Which  dark  and  thick  defeends : 

Condenfmg  dill,  part  dowly  fails  along. 

And,  fwelling,  dirouds  the  neighb’ring  hills ; 

The  glens  how  dark  between  I  '  s 

The  winds  are  hofli’d  ;  ,  , 

The  birds  expeSanc  panfe :  - 

The  honed  bull  with  mute  aLd  widfol  gaze  '  • 
Eyes  the  deep  gloom. 

Nor  voice  of  man  is  heard,, 

Nor  pipe,  nor  fonorous  horn, 

But  filcnt  etueflation  reigns,  and  boding  fear.  ■  — 
Sudden,  the  light’nlngs  glance,  with  lurid  glare 
Darts  bright  athwart  the  gloom 
Anon,  the  thunder  rolls  io  awful  majedy  fuUime  : 
Ooward  it  rolls, 
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And  loud,  and  louder  roars,  in  barring  peals  ;  ' . 
Rcverbeiated  oft  by  hills,  and  rocks,  and  caverns  deep,  ; 

Till  circling  aH  around.  If  Ul  ji^uoiog  force,  s  /  ' 

Again  it  burfls  *  g'  a:,.  >  . 

A  dreadful  peal,  that  (fans  the'dearoed car : 

Rocks,  at  if  dalh’d  on  rocks,  w  bevd  • 

R'attiing  around.  . ,  _  . 

The  ffouteft  heart,  appall’d, ,  \\  •:  i .  * 

Scarce  dares  to  eye  the  gloom,  ' 

Deep  Team’d  with  frequent  ftreaks  of  moving  fire, 

AVhich  dan  in  rapid  gleams  froor  cloud  tp  doud.  ’ 

And  now  •  , i  v  •; 

The  clouds,  in  wiideft  tumults  toft,  •  .  ’  ’  ;  *  . 

A  mighty  flafh,  with  fearful  glare,  wide  opens  half  the  fley. 
From  the  torn  bofom  of  the  guflung  clouds  ’  • 

Inflant,  the  heavy  rain,  ,  .  ,  :  '  l  •  .1 

Pouring  in  dreams,  refidlefs,  rodiet  down,  • 

Plows  the  red  mould,  and  bears  it  to  the  main.  ‘ 

Nature  is  all  convuls’d :  '  •  ,  ,  .r 

The  everlading  hills  appear  to  (hake,  .  .  *> 

And  the  final  doom  or  all  terredrial  obje^.fceir.s  at  band.— * 
Not  long  this  uproar  lads  ;  ^ 

The  clouds  difpel, 

The  fun  looks  ioyous  forth ;  i'  ^ 

The  pleafing  vale,  ,  ^  ^ 

Now  deck’d  with  renovated  verdure,  (miles  ;  / 

The  flocks  and  herds,  with  double  relilh,  feed 
Upon  the  checker’d  hill,  and  verdant  plain.  ; 

Serene  and  mild,  the  genial  ev’ning  come?,  .t  .  > 

Infpiring  foft  benignity  and  peace. 

The  fetdng  fan,  with  parting  ray  uprear’d, 

BeO'Lomond  lad  of  all  onr  mountains  gilds. 

Then  finks  beneath  the  hills.  ,  ^ 

Yet  dill  the  lengtb’ned  day,  -  ’ 

As  if  averfe  to  leave  the  pleafing  feene. 

Slowly  retires  far  north,  and  ling’ring  long. 

Nut  quite  foifakes, 

But  verging  eadward,  gilds  the  orient  (ky, 

And  foon  returns,  more  fair  and  bright. 

To  glad  with  morning  beams  Ben-Lomond’s  pathlcfstop. 
From  thence  th’  adventurous  youth,  with  eagle  eye, 

Fir’d  with  the  love  of  knowledge  and  of  fame, 

A  profpedf  wde,  of  vad  extent,  deferies. 

Of  hills  and  dales,  of  friths  and  winding  Ihores  : 

Beneath — the  lal^.itfelf  in  part  conceal’d ; 

The  Clyde  bedecl’d  with  waving  dreamers  bright. 

And  many  a  flying  fail  rich  fraught  with  foreign  dores  : 
Eadward — the  mazy  Forth  meandring  flow, 

Whofe  fiiendJy  mouth,  both  deep  and  wide,  affords 
To  veirels,'driv’D  by  Eurus*  boid’rous  blad  ; 

Upon  the  threat’ning  coad,  a  fafe  r«reai ; 

Edina’s  lofty  towVs  j  • 


TTie  eaderh  coaft,  far  as  Cheviot  fells  f 
Hibernians  verdant  bills  and  fenil^  pJuns  } 

The  weflern  ifles  «f ‘Arram^d  of  cute»' ‘ 

Proud  AilCi't  conic. roc|c, 

Succeffire  he  beholds  ’ 

And  RothGiy's  defbistted  towers,— he^moarnful  marks 
For  there  he  (igliing  fays. 

While  Scotia’s  Rcjal  Heir  this  manfion  grac'd,  ' 
The  voice  of  fcftive  mirth  and  joy;  ^  ‘ 

Oftimes'refoonded  thro’  thofe'i^acious  halls  •' , 
Which  now  Tfl  IbKtaryr  Clence  mould’ring  (htnd,  ' 
The  trees  wide  waring  o’er  .the  rifted  walls.: 

The.  rival  .height  of  great  Pimlimrapn  loo  * 
lln  dHlant  Wales,  be  fees  j  i*  *  ■* 

Tho*  Skidda,  Cirtsbri**s  W,  '  ^  * ,,  ,  " 

Beyond  the  Solway.  Fritji  unnotic’d  (lands,’ '  ’  '  ’ 
While  hills  orr  hills  (IHI  higher  rife  behind,  •  *  ' 

Thus  dfliant  ohjefls-'nreet  the  piercing  cyr,’ 

When  pure  and  thin  the  circumambient  air.  ^  ' 

I  Perchance  a  filver  mfll  the  rallies  (ills  j  " 

-Beneath  the  beaming  fun  ’  '  ", 

A  fea  it  feems,—  '  ...r.  . 

A  vaft  Pacihe,  ftrctched  oat  immenfc  J  .•  !  ' 

Tlie  mountain  tops,  like  idatids  fVeh  afar,  •  ’ 

Above  its  floati/ig,farfa<;e  tow’rmg  rife.'  '  '  •  ’ 

With  joy  arid  wootierj'loog  the*ga'zing  ^aid 


Amazed  (lands,  to  view  th*  illuuve  feene,  ’ 

But  inly  feelsa  dew  regret  ^  ‘  ‘ 

That  all  alone,  no  friend  is  near 
To  (hare  the  enchanting  joy. 

Maria’s  abfence  chiedy  he  regrets.  ’’  ‘  ' 

Lovely  Maria!  ftom  whofe  boTom 
Fleafure  refleded  brings  extatic  bills. 
laAinAive  oft,  he  anxious  turns  around. 

And  wiflful  looks  'to  fee  if  (he  be  near  : 

As  oft  the  rugged  ndontain’s  brow^  ' 

High  frowning  o’^r  the  lake,  dupendthis,, 

Meets  his  eye  '  •"  ’t 

Arid  (Irikes.his  mind  with  chilling  awe.  "  " 
"Her  rural  home,  ,  ‘  ‘  ’ 

Deep  hid  within  the  winding  glen,  feenre'  ^ 

From  the  cold  blad  of  biting  Boreas  keen,  ‘  '  , 

Far  didant  (lands.  .  '  ‘  ‘  i 

A  long  and  (Icep  afcenf  of  many  a  mile,  . 

Debar  all  hope  that  e'erher  tender 
Could  dimb  the  m^cd  deep; — 

Fatigue,  fevere  (or  man  hinilelf  robud.  * 

Again  he  turns  to  view  the  meteor  fiur. 

Its  gidls,  its  (hores,  winding  in  many  a  maze  ; 

Its  ides,  with  cadles  old,  in  tufted  trees  imbowei’d, 
Nodding  above  the  cliffs. 

From  thefe  (ecure  teueatfi  in  anciedt  days,  - 
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Elements  of  Moiem  7ajl&. 

*  The  Biting  faclchion  of  our  Barom  bold 

Oft-times  defcended  quick,  to  blaft  the  hopes 
Of  proud  inradcrs,  -  ' 

And  to  tear,  refifUefs,  from  tnmr  gripe 
The  fated  prey :  • 

Its  lofty  promontories  svild  he  ftudioas  marks, 

If  haply  to  het  partial  lifPning  ear 
Some  faint  idea  of  the  Tifion  bright 
HiS"  fond  defcription  ardent  may  consey. 

With  this  expanding  thought  his  bofom  glows  f 
Adown  the  hill  with  winged  fpecd  he  hies. 

Hoping  to  meet  the  otjeft  of  his  tows, 

■  In  dell  remote,  or  hazle  copfe,  unfeen’; 

Fur  tho’  their  joys  arc  pore,  they  fhun  the  public  eye;  ' 

]  ~  Such  feenes  bright  fummer,  and  mild  autumn  boafi  ; 

*  '  But  life  eventful  flies,  and  who  can  tell 

'  What  fudden  cliange  rcTolvisg  feafoos  bring  ? 

From  the  above  fpecimen,  I  think  lated  by  the  doll  mechanical  operations 
it  appears  undeniable,  that  if  this  fpe-  of  my  frigid  pen  as  to  prevent  the 
‘ties  of  verfification  has  not  been  a-  reader  from  remaiking  the  jullnefs 
-dopted  in  Britain,  it  is  not  owing  to  and  delicar^  of  many  of  the  original 
anypcciiliarity  in  the  Englifli  language,  touches  of  this  anonymous  author. 
w)iich  fcenis  to  be  in  every  rcrpcA  as  Left  this,  however,  fhould  be  the 
well  adapted  to  it  as  the  Italian.  Had  cafe,  1  beg  leave,  as  a  piece  of  juftice 
one,  who  poflefles  the  true  Promethean  to  the  author,  to  entreat  the  favour  of 
■fire,  attempted  a  compoddoD  of  this  you  to  infen  the  following  lines  which 
fort,  I  can  eafily  conceive  it  might  have  been  tranferibed  from  the  poem, 
Iiave  been  very  excellent.  I  hope  the  without  any  alteratioa  whatever : 
paftage  above  is  not  fo  much  muti*  .  * 

“  Adown  thofe  mountains  ftcep,  with  hideous  roar, 

**  In  white  cafeades,  confpicuoits  from  afar, 

“  During  each  fall  of  rain  or  melting  fnow, 

“  A  thoufaod  foaming  torrents  wildly  pouf  '  '  ’ 

“  A  deluge  vaft,  to  fwell  thy  mighty  wave,  :  •  ’ 

And  ftain  thy  direr  flood.  But  fbon  reftor’d 
“  To  peace  and  limpid  purity,  again 
“  Thy  furface,  fmooth  as  glafs,  of  tow*rIng  hills, 

“  Of  rocks,  of  woods,  th’ inverted  image  bears, 

“■  And  feats  of  antient  Caledonian  chiefs  ;  '  , 

Where,  (pacious  to  the  noOo-day'fan,  thou  ipreadft, 

**  Extending  more  and  more  thy  wide  domain.” 


IF  you  fhould  have  purchafed  a  near  a  running  ftreara,  pull  it  down, 
good  old  dimily  hall,  feated  low  and  fell  all  the  materials ;  on  no  ac< 
and  warm,  encircled  by  woods,  and  couot  prefenre  any  carving,  old  wainl^ 
VoL.  VIII.  No  45.  C  c  cotting. 
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cotting,  painted  glafs,  or  lofty  mantle- 

ftieces,  becaufe  thefe  things  are  entire- 
y  out  Af  fafhion,  and  Aiew  .a  Gothic 
tafte. — Your  fird  thought,  theft, 
be  to  burn  brick  and  tiles  ;  never  think 
of  done  or  (late,  nothing  looks 
grander,  or  is  feen  farther,  than  a  red 
brick  houfe,  with  long  wings  ; — this 
done,  chufe  the  mod  elevated  fpot  on 
your  edate,  whence  you  may  com¬ 
mand  a  view  of  feverd  counties,  at 
which  expence  your  friends  will  won¬ 
derfully  admire,  and  commit  comical 
niidakes  about-didant  olijeAs, 

Cut  down  all  the  trees  that  are  near 
vour  houfe,  as  they  will  fpoil  the  pro- 
fpedl,  and  ofrufi  the  fun.  Should  a 
few  be  left,  flirote  them  to  the  very 
top»  for  tht  benefit  of  the  herbage. 

Grub  up  all  the  hedf’ct  around  you, 
to  make  your  grounds  look  parkiir ; 
and  yout  outfide  fence  keep  well  clip¬ 
ped,  for  it  looks  neat,  and  will  (hew 
you  any  palling  objects  or  travellers 
upon  the  road. 

*.  Make  the  approach  to  your  boule 
as  meandering  as  polEbie,  the  better  to 
dilcover  the  views,  and  make  your 
friends  eager  to  arrive. — Front  all  your 
rooms  to  the  fouth  and  weft,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fun,  and  to  have  your 
bed-ckatnbers  well  aired  }  and  let  thofe 
be  Itvi  and  finally  for  comfort  and  for 
health. 

In  cutting  down  all  the  wood  »- 
round,  you  will  add  finely  to  the  pro- 
fpefl ;  and  in  place  bf  the  nady  de¬ 
caying  old  oaks,  you  may  plant  eithei 
f  ngle  or  in  fmall  clumps,  the  larch, 
the  Scots  fir,  or  the  I^rabirdy  pop¬ 
lar.  Our  foolilh  ancedors  delighted 
in  trees  of  glqftm,  ferving  only  as 
harbour  for  rooks,  fquirrels,  and  wood- 
pigeons,  but  we  prefer  thofe  of  neat- 
neis  and  quick  growth.  If  there  are 
any  old  formal  avenues,  cut  them  quite 
down,  and  leave  not  one  tree  danding 
to  difgrace  your  tafte. 

Kow  think,  of  the  gaiety  of  a  Shrub¬ 


bery  ! — unlike  to  the  morradic  itielafia 
chol|r  of  the  old  wood  walks ;  and 
herein  you  may  plant  all  the  neat  trees 
1  have  before  raentiensd,  with  ponds 
at  proper  di dances,  for  gdd  fjh,  and 
benches  with  Latin  motta — to  puzzle 
the  ladies ;  belides  temples  dedicated 
to  ^e  Heathen  Cods  ! 

This  (hews  learning,  as  well  as  fre¬ 
quent  boards  of  threat  of  ilcel  traps, 
and  fpring  guns,  will  your  refolution. 
—I  have  often  feen  figures  of  fportf 
men  (hooting  in  lead,  which  produce 
pretty  effefts. 

It  were  well  to  make  numberlels 
ha‘l)ai.  and  funk  fences,  for  as  you 
incieafe  in  territory,  you  may  go  on 
laying  open,  and  catching  views,  of 
the  didant  counties,  never  thought  of 
before. 

Great  (locks  of  Jheep  clofe  to  your 
honf,  will  prove  'you  a  go^  farmer, 
and  it  is  pleafant  to  fee  them  balking 
on  the  gravel,  and  under  the  walls  } 
but  kill  them  early,  or  they  bccoifte 
expcnfive  keepng ;  on  no  account  o- 
mit  to  place  that  melodious  orftament, 
the  Tintinubula,  about  their  necks. 

Keep  numbers  of  peacocks  and  Guinea 
frwls,  who  will  make  delightful  fere- 
nades,  added  to  the  cheerful  founds  of 
the  geef  and  poultry ;  but  this  is  all  in 
the  way  of  rural  propriety  and  fimpli- 
city. 

In  your  hall  you  may  chain  a  mon¬ 
key  to  divert  the  ferrants  :  if  you  are 
advifed  to  burn  lime  for  your  land, 
build  the  kilns  at  hand,  that  they  may 
be  under  your  infpeidion. 

F.  S.  I  seed  not  explain  to  you  the 
common  ufefol  method  of  throwing 
the  mud  of.  your  ditches  upon  the 
hedge,  by  which  the  young  unfeemly 
^uick  will  be  dedroyed ;  or  that  you 
would  fboD  think  of  cutting  a  long 
canal  near  your  houfe — for  which  you 
mud  build  a  boat,  and  prepare  trunks 
for  filb. 

Accouret 
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De  P  Acidf  Fluorique  :  de  fon  afHon 
fur  la  tsrre  liliccafi  &c.  or,  The 
A^ion  of  the  Acid  of  Fluor  on  fl> 
liceous  Earth,  and  the  Application 
of  it  for  engraving  on  Glafs,  by  M. 
de  Puymarin.'jun.  ofTouloufef. 

TO  tills  ingenious  and  interefKng 
memoir  is  prefixed,  the  proceis 
of  M.  le  Comte  dc  G*  *  *  for  engrav* 
ing  on  glafs,  communicated  to  M. 
Crell,  by  Mr  Klaproth,  1786. 

The  Count  de  G**^  made  ufe  of 
the  power  of  the  duor  acid  to  aft  up¬ 
on  glafs,  for  the  purpofe  of  engraving 
upon  this  fubdance.  He  covers  the 
plate  of  glafs  with  melted  wax,  or  en¬ 
gravers  varnifh  ;  when  that  coat  is  har¬ 
dened,  the  lines  mud  be  drawn  with 
a  graver.  A  border  of  wax  it  then 
made,  after  which  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  powder¬ 
ed  duor  fpar  are  iadantly  poured  upon 
the  plate  lb  prepared.  To  prevent  the 
evaporation,  he  covers  the  glais  plate 
with  a  porcelane  plate,  Iq  two  or 
three  days  the  apparatus  mud  be  raif- 
cd  from  the  glalt,  and  it  will  be  found 
engraven. 

M.  Puymaurin,  it  feemt,  was  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Count  de  me¬ 

moir,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of 
engraving  by  means  of  the  duor  aoid. 
Although  the  Count  is  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  priority  in  this  difeovery, 
M.  Puynuuria'a  method  is  allowed  to 
be  fuperior.  In  this  way  glals  may 
be  engraven  upon  as  neatly  as  copper. 
Among  other  things,  which  have  been 
the  fubjefts  of  engraving  00  glals,  is 
Chemiflry  and  Gtniut  ’veepinv  uver  tha 
iofub  of  Scheele  t  who,  it  is  wed  known, 
difeovered  this  acid.  The  firll  en¬ 
graving  on  glafs  was  made  at  Toufoufe 
the  17th  of  May,  1787. 

Mr  P.  next  proceeds  with  his  own 
memoir.  The  miners  fird  didioguifh- 
ed  the  duor  ipar  from  the  felenitic 


fpar,  by  its  property  of  being  a  dux  of 
the  miilt  reffaflory  ores.  Margr;tai| 
found  that  a  mixture  of  the  duor  Ipar 
and  Vitriolic  acid  corroded  glafs,  and 
that  an  earth  was  volatilifod  by  the 
acid  employed.  He  accordingly  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  ^r  was  rendered  vo-, 
latiie  by  acids.  Dr  Ptiedley  difeover- 
ed  that  an  aeriform  acid  duid  was  dif- 
engaged  from  ^  fpar  by  the  vitriolic 
acid,  which  rendered  water  acid,  and 
formed  a  crud  on  iu  furface.-— But  it 
was  referved  for  Scheele  to  difeover. 
the  acid  of  duor  ; jthe  mod  penetrat¬ 
ing,  the  mod  di^Gtde  through  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  only  acid  that  didblve4 
(ilicious  earths.  Scheele  committed 
fome  midakes  in  his  did  enquiry  and 
opinion  of  this  lingular  fubdance,  and 
Monnet  and  BouUanger  immediately 
attacked  him.  He  foon  became  vic¬ 
torious,  and  edablilhed  the  duor  acid 
to  be  a  peculiar  acid ;  and,ladiy,  while 
on  the  borders  of  his  grave,  he  gave 
an  onanfwerable  reply  to  Mr  Achard. 

M.  P.  by  diltiUing  the  duor  fpar  in 
a  metal  retoit,  was  convinced  that  the 
acid  obtained  contained  fome  of  die 
metal  retort,  and  a  quantity  of  dlici- 
cious  earth,  which  are  ealily  precipi¬ 
tated  by  the  addition  of  a  cauluc  alkaa 
li.  In  Mr  Scheele’s  procefs,  vefleU 
of  glafs  are  not  employed,  therefore 
the  liliceous  matter  mud  arifo  from  the 
duor  fpar.  If  the  inGde  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  be  coated  with  wax,  this  coat 
is  always  found  covered  with  a  fubli- 
mate  with  excefs  of  acid,  which  fub- 
limed  matter  U  readily  didblvcd  by 
the  duor  add. 

If  the  acid  of  duor  be  difengagod 
in  fmall  glafs  retorts,  the  necks  of 
which  are  plunged  in  watet-,  the  acid 
it,  immediately  upon  its  feparationy 
charged  with  filiceous  earth,  which  it 
depuGted  in  the  form  of  ice  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  touches  the  water,  and  in  fo 
(hort  a  time  that  it  is  morally  impolbble 
c  2  it 
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it  can  be  from  the  glafs  being  atuched  fluor  acid  applied  to  gtafs,  renders  its 
by  the  difengsged  acid,  Which,  how-  finooth  furface  rough,  and  corrodes  it 
ever,  in  a  (hort  time  happens.  as  reauily  as  the  nitrous  acid,  &c. 

If  a  leaden  retort  be  employed  with  corrodes  copper  and  other  metals, 
a  fmall  tube,  this  tube  will  be  found  Having  afeertained  this '  fae^,  M.  1*. 
oblhuAed  by  the  (Hiceous  roattet  of  proceeds  at  the  engravers  in  aqua-for- 
the  duor  fpar,  and  the  operation  is  in-  tis  do  ;  he  covered  a  plate  with  wax, 
terrupted.  and  having  dcfigned  figures  upon  it, 

Mr  P.  concludes  that  we  never  ob-  he  covered  it  with  the  fluor  acid,  .-ird 
tmn  pure  floor  acid,  and  that  Mr  exjKifed  it  to  the  fun.  in  fu'c  hours 
Scheeic  has  given  the  moft  proper  pro-  time  the  coat  was  removed  from  the 
cefs  for  obtaining  it,  viz.  diflillation  plate  of  glafs,  and  it  was  walhed  ;  he 
with  a  leaden  retort,  or  of  tin,  and  a  then  beheld  with  great  pleafurc  fueh 
retort  coated  within  fide  with  wax,  effeds  as  made  it  appear,  that  an  in- 
but  that  having  operated  upon  a  fmall  telligent  engraver  might  engrave  upon 
quantity  of  very  pure  fluor,  he  did  not  glafs  in  the  lame  manner  as  with  aqua- 
obferve  the  fmall  portion  of  filiecous  fortis  upon  copper, 
matter  it  contained  ; — that  the  pureft  Solid  varnilh  of  the  engravers  ao- 
iluor  fpar  contains  in  its  acid  filiceous  fwers  better  as  a  coat  to  glafs  than 
Atatter  intimately  mixed  with  it  ;  and  wax.  We  may  engrave  upon  gl  ifs 
that  the  adverfaries  of  Scheele  are  un-  both  in  bas  relief  and  on  creux,  as  well 
jultifiable  in  conlidering  this  filiceous  at  unpolilh  it  by  the  fluor  acid.  ' 
hiattcr  as  a  peculiar  earth  altered  by  The  acid  of  fluor  may  be  ufed  to 
the  vitriolic  acid,  and  which  produces  graduate  philofophical  inllruments,  in- 
what  is  called  the  acid  of  fpat.  It  ftcad  of  copper  and  wooden  fcales, 
tlfo  contains  feme  of  the  metal  of  and  perhaps  hereafter  plates  of  gl.ifs 
which  the  retoit  is  made.  of  fuch  a  thicknefs  may  be  employed. 

This  acid  ufually  contains  filiceous  as  will  engrave  geographical  charts, 
matter,  the  fluor  itfelf,  feme  of  the  prim  on  paper,  &c. 
tetort  decompofed,  and  a  quantity  of  ■ 

the  vitriolic  acid.’  The  fluor  acid  pour  rrAre  h  ehanx  iP Atvenf 

fhould  be  kept  in  veflels  coated  in  the  fulmmanU,  or,  t\  Piocefs  to  Ven- 
infide  with  a  mixture  of  wax  and  oil.  der  Silver  fulminant.  By  M.  Ber- 
In  the  dilHlIation  we  never  Ihouid  ex-  thollet. 
ceed  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  be- 

taufe  in  a  greater,  the  vitriolic  and  Our  readers  will  be  delighted  with 
fhlofiftictted  vitriolic  acid  will  rife  this  fulminating  quality  of  filver. 
into  the  receiver,  as  will  be  difeover-  Take  cupelled  filver,  and  diflblve 
«d  by  the  acetous  barytes.  'I’o  de-  it  in  the  nitrous  acid predpitate  the 
compofe  ^  iv,  of  fpar,  t  xii.  of  vitrio-  filver  from  this  folution  by  lime-water, 
be  acid  mufr  be  added,  and  the  heat  decant  the  clear  liquid,  and  expofe 
applied  of  a  balneum  maria,  the  precipitate  three  days  to  the  air. 

M.  P.  feems  to  think,  that  the  fluor  The  author  imagines  tliat  the  light  has 
acid  may  be  ufed  with  advantage,  to  an  eflfed  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  exj-.eri- 
analyfe  gems  and  other  ftones.  He  ment.  Mix  this  dried  precipitate  with 
feund  by  a  number  of  experiments,  the  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  it  will  turn 
that  the  acid  of  fluor  ads  readily  upon  Uack  ;  decant  the  liquor,  and  dry  the 
ftones  which  contain  filiceous  earth,  powder  in  the  air  ;  this  is  what  forms 
and  the  more  readily  as  this  earth  is  the  fulminant  filver. 
divided  aod  mixed  with  other  fub-  Gunpowder  and  fulminant  gold  are 
ftances,  therefore  more  eafily  on  glafs  not  comparable  to  this  new  fulminat- 
tha4  pn  rock  cbryflal.  The  atriforiQ  ing  powder.  It  requires  the  cor.taft 

of 
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of  the  fire  to  make  gunpowder  deio-  The  oxi^emtu  principle  (alrj  unites 
Date  ;  a  rcnfibie  degree  of  beat  is  ne-  with  the  hydrogemui  principle  (inflani> 
ccifiry  to  occafion  the  detonation  of  mable  air)  of  the  volatile  a'kali,  and 
fulminating  gold,  but  the  conta^  of  a  form  water  in  a  vaporous  Hate.  This 
cold  body  is  fufficient  to  produce  the  water  being  inriao'taneouuv  thrown 
fulininatiun  of  lilver.  In  ihort,  this  into  a  (late  of  vapour,  polT^fling  ela(li« 
(uhllance  being  once  pioduced,  can-  city  and  expanhve  force,  is  the  prin- 
not  afterwards  be  touched  ;  it  mull  cipal  caufe  of  this  p'yxnotnenonj  in 
not  be  inclofed  in  a  bottle,  it  mud  le-  which  the  azctic  air  ( phlogillicated 
main  in  the  vcirci  in  which,  by  evapo-  air )  which  is  difengaged  from  the  vo¬ 
lution,  it  acquired  this  terrible  pro-  latile  alkali,  with  its  whole  expanfibte 
petty.  power,  has  a  great  (hare. 

.  The  wind  having  turned  over  a  pa-  After  the  fulmination,  the  (liver  is 
per  containing  (ume  atoms  of  this  pow-  fout>d  reduced,  in  its  metallic  (late, 
der,  the  portion  touched  by  tire  hand  the  fame  as  when  it  was  taken  from 
fulminated,  and  of  courfe  that  which  the  cupel,  white  and  brilliant, 
fell  upon  the  ground.  A  drop  of  wa-  The  above  is  the  theory  of  the  an 
ter  witich  fell  upon  this  powder  cauf-  uphlogKHans,  wiuch  in  many  refpedls 
•d  it  to  fulminate.  is  unfatis\ itoiy  }  while  that  of  &rg- 

A  (ingle  grain  of  fulminating  filver,  man,  on  the  jirinciples  of  the  phlogif- 
which  was  in  a  glafs  cup,  reduced  the  tic  fyllem,  will  be  found  clearer  and 
glafs  to  powder,  and  pierced  feveral  mure  beautiful,  viz.  that  the  calx  of 
doubles  of  paper.  gold  and  volatile  alkali  intimately 

It  is  unneceffary  to  obferve  that  the  united,  being  heated,  the  calx  feizes 
fulmination  mull  not  be  attempted  ex-  the  phlogiflon  of  the  volatile  alkali, 
cepting  on  very  fmall  quantities,  as  a  and  then  the  rejidxuin  of  the  alkali  It 
grain,  for  more  would  be  extremely  inilantaneouily  expanded  into  an  elaf- 
dangerous.  tic  fluid,  which  e&ufcs  the  violent 

The  necedity  is  apparent  of  not  pre-  found, 
paring  this  powder  but  when  the  face 

IS  covered  with  a  mafque  with  glafs  ^ettre  de  M.  ProuJ!  a  M.  IT  direct* 
eyes  ;  and  to  avoid  the  rupture  of  the 

glafs  cups,  it  is  prudent  to  dry  the  This  letter,  dated  at  Madrid,  I ztll 
fulminating  (liter  in  fmall  metal  vef-  Sept.  17S7,  is  principally  on  the  fub- 
feis.  of  the  pboTphoric  acid,  a  fublhuice 

.  If  the  volatile  alkali  which  has  been  which  daily  appears  to  be  more  and 
emplojred  with  the  above  powder  be  more  intereding,  not  only  to  chemids 
put  into  a  thin  glafs  matrafs  and  boil-  but  to  phyficiansf . 
ed,then  on  danding  in.ihe  cold  (mall  *  The  poffihility  of  the  phofphoric 
crydals  will  be  found  fublimed  on  the  acid  in  minerals  was  fufScieotly  de- 
interior  (ides  of  the  vetlel,  and  cover-  mondrated  by  M.  Gahn.’  (The  au- 
ing  the  liquor.  Oo  touching  one  of  thor  here  alludes  no  doubt  to  Dr 
thefe  crydals,  the  matrafs  will  be  burd  Calm’s  difeovery  of  the  ore  of  lead, 
with  a  confiderable  explofion.  which  appeared  to  be,  on  analyds,- 

With  regard  to  the  rationale  of  this  ^hofphoratcd  lead. )  But  if  we  bad  no^ 
fiulmination,  it  is  die  fame  as  that  of  in  oppofmon  to  its  exidence  in  mine- 
fulminating  gold,  given  by  Berdiollet  rals,  that  it  is  cootained  in  folfil  bones 
in  1785,  ..  and  other  relicts  of  organized  matter, 

•  I  .  flic 

The  new  purging  fa!t,  compofea  of  phofphoric  acid  and  foda,  which  operatet 
with  the  mildnefs  of  the  Sal  Glaubrfi,  but  which  has  very  little  talie,  and  ua|t  n» 
at  all  difagi  eeabU,  is  now  manufadtured  by  Mr  Willis.  '  . 
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the  right  we  have  to  refer  to  each  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  ex- 
clafive  privilege  of  producing  particular 
fubftances,  would  have  afforded  us 
Dew  doubts  concerning  that  pollibi* 
lity. 

The  fame  ob}e^HpBs  may  be  made 
to  the  phofphorated  iron,  or  Bog  iron 
ore,  onered  as  a  proof  of  the  exigence 
of  the  acid  of  phofphorus  in  the  folBl 
kingdom,  as  we  made  to  that  procured 
from  the  phofphorated  lead.  M.  Prouft 
mentions  here,  the  mountains  of  phof¬ 
phorated  lime,  to  eftablifh  the  original 
exiflence  of  the  phofphoric  acid  in  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

M.  Ptoaft  then  endeavours  to  de- 
feribe  the  native  phofphorated  calca¬ 
reous  earth,  but  fays  it  is  difficult  to 
deferibe  the  apjpearance  of  it.  It  is  of 
xhe  hardnefs  or  fome  Feld  fpars,  and 
be  at  firft  miffook  it  for  that  ffone, 
efpecially  as  he  found  it  was  not  affecr 
ted  by  acids.  It  is  white,  uniform, 
and  heavy,  but  does  not  ftrike  fire 
m'ith  fteel.  The  moft  attrafting  quali¬ 
ty  of  this  ffone,  is  a  remarkably 
intenfe  degree  of  phofphorefcence. 
Thrown  in  powder  upon  red  hot  iron 
or  coals,  it  affords  a  blue  inodorous 
flame,  and  the  light  emitted  is  a  fu- 
perb  green.  On  account  of  this  phof- 
phorefeent  quality,  it  was  fu|)pofcd  to 
be  a  variety  of  the  fluor  fpar. 

If  the  bone  was  completely  depriv¬ 
ed  of  ail  mucous  and  oily  matter  by 
fife  ;  if  Papin’s  digeffer  could  bring  it 
into  that  ffate  in  which  it  would  not 
turn  Uack  on  expofure  to  red  hot 
coals,  there  is  no  doubt  this  native 
tonipound  of  phofbhoric  acid  and  UfMCt 
vit.  bone,  would  poflefs  the  quality 
of  fhining  equally  with  the  phofpho- 
rated  lime  of  mountains.  Perhaps 
Thcmiftry  will  fucceed  in  producing 
this  phofphorated  lime,  with  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  emitting  phofphorefcent  light. 

The  native  phofphorated  lime  of 
mountains,  in  very  (mall  quantity  and 
very  thin,  heated  to  whitenefs,  melts, 
«r  rather  foffens  under  the  blow  pipe 
into  a  white  enamel.  In  this  property 
of  fufibility,  the  {loacj  which  is  the  xU' 


rural  con^und  of  lime  and  phofphoric 
acid,  diners  from  the  bone  which  in 
the  experiment  of  Ml  D’Arcet  did 
fhew  fcarcely  the  (lighteff  indication 
of  fufloD.  Yet  it  appears  that  offeous 
matter  contains  as  much  phofphoric 
acid,  as  the  phofphorated  lime  of  the 
mineral  kingdom.  ^Whence  arifes  thq 
difference  i 

The  nitrous  acid  diffolves  this  phof¬ 
phorated  lime  in  the  fame  manner  as  it 
adls  upon  calcined  bone,  via.  piodu- 
cing  confiflerable  heat,  and  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  elaftic  fluid.  On  (land¬ 
ing,  there  it  a  depofition  of  fediment, 
which  amounts  to  of  the  ftone. 
The  vitriolic  acid  precipiuted  abun¬ 
dantly  the  fejenites,  and  the  lixivium 
evaporated,  afforded  a  fyrupy  liquor 
fimilar  to  the  fame  lixivium  of  bone. 

By  the  application  of  the  vitriolic 
acid,  diredly,  to  this  (lone,  and  the 
mixture  being  treated  as  the  bone  for 
obtaining  the  phofphoric  acid,  this 
(lone,  via,  the  compound  of  lime  and 
acid  of  phofphorus,  afforded  the  phof¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  the  glafs  of  phof¬ 
phorus. 

The  mean  quantity  which  one  ounce 
of  this  (lone  affords  of  phofphoric  glafs, 
is  one  drachm,  fubtrading  the  vitriolic 
felenite  :  which  is  nearly  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  phofphoric  glafs  afforded  by 
bone, 

M.  Proud  does  not  imagine  this 
done  to  confid  purely  of  phofphoric 
acid  and  lime  ;  he  fuppofes  it  may 
contain  vitriolic  acid,  nunganefe,  ba¬ 
rytes  and  clay. 

This  done  is  not  found  in  veins, 
but  in  hills,  in  the  province  of  £(lre- 
madura,  Houies  and  walls  are  built 
with  it. 

M.  Proud,  thus  pointing  out  whole 
hills  compoftKl  of  phofphoric  acid  and 
lime,  undoubtedly  enlarges  our  fpherc 
of  knowledge  of  this  apd,  and  for 
aught  we  know,  hereafter,  it  may  be 
manufadured  at  at  cheap  a  rate  as  the 
oil  of  viq-iol,  and  confeqaently  per¬ 
haps  that  phofphorus,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  dearer  than  gold,  will 
be  of  DO  higher  price  than  brimdone. 

M-  Proad 
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M.  Prouft  fubjoins  a  few  words  on 
the  nitre  of  Madrid,  and  on  the  vitri* 
elated  magnelia. 

The  Madrid  faltpetre  does  not  re¬ 
quire  much  refining,  its  crydallifa- 
tions  are  not  rendered  impure  by  ear¬ 
thy  falts  like  that  prepared  near  Paris. 
The  mother  leys  only  contain  digef- 
tive  fait  and  vitriolated  tartar. 

*  Spain  is  the  richeft  country  in  the 
world  in  native  falts,  to  lay  nothing 


of  its  mountains  of  fal  gem,  dse  bittec 
fait  of  Higuera,  with  which  an  im* 
menfe  number  of  Iprings  abound,  { 
will  appeal  to  the  laltpeue  and  vitri¬ 
olated  magnefia.’  The  latter  fak 
(vegete)  forms  even  upon  .ftone,  noc 
adapted  for  fumidung  the  bafe  of  vitri¬ 
olated  magnefia.  In  Andalufia  it  ef- 
fiorefees  upon  the  earth  after  rain.  la 
Madrid  it  is  found  at  the  foot  of  walls^ 
and  is  a  deftrudive  efflorefoeoce. 


Siritture/  wi  Parliamentary  Elequence,  nsith  a  Parallel  betwen  Mr  Ktt  and 
Mr  Fox*. 

SIR, 


IF  I  am  not  mifiaken,  Mr  Hume, 
in  his  EfTay  on  Eloquence,  has 
Confidently  aflened,  that  the  oratory 
of  otir  fenate  is  totally  difTcrent  from 
the  public  oratory  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  greatly  inferior  to  it. 
Whence  Mr  Hume  has  derived  this 
extraordinary  opinion  1  am  at  a  loft 
to  conjedure,  nor  does  it  leem  eafy 
to  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  prin¬ 
ciple  than  the  old  obfervation,  that  the 
human  imagination  is  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  magnify  what  it  does  not 
underfland.  In  extent  of  information, 
I  am  confident  the  modem  oratory  has 
greatly  the  advantage  of  the  amienu 
In  arrangement  and  force  of  argu¬ 
ment,  I  am  fatisfied  I  could  produce 
many  pafTages  from  our  parliamentary 
debates  not  inferior  to  the  bed  of  Ci¬ 
cero  or  Demoflhenes.  Had  Mr  Hume 
been  more  converfant  than  I  fufped  he 
was  in  the  produdions  of  the  latter, 
he  would  have  known  it  to  be  the 
chief  commendation  of  his  oratory, 
that  he  was  rather  (paring  tlian  fuper- 
fluous  in  rhetorical  embellilhments  ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  happiefi 
flights  in  Cicero  arc  more  than  equal¬ 
led  by  the  ardent  figures  and  energetic 
language  of  Bolingbroke  and  Chatham. 
With  refped  to  the  poUtenefs  or  ruf- 
ticity  of  phrafeology  in  a  dead  lan¬ 


guage,  I  am  apprehenfive  we  are  no 
competent  judges.  Ufe  gives  the  fler- 
ling  (lamp  to  words  ]  they  are  choice 
or  mean,  as  they  happen  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  polite  perions,  or  by  tho 
vulgar ;  but  thotxgh  our  ears  are  falH- 
dious,  and  delicate  perhaps  to  an  ex¬ 
treme,  as  far  as  rc^ds  the  language 
of  our  own  times,  it  is  impoffible  to 
fay  what  was  the  flyle  of  the  populace 
at  Athens  or  at  Rome,  or  to  diferi- 
minate  between  that  and  the  dialed  of 
tafie  and  refinement.  Of  this  truth 
Mr  Home’s  experience  might  have 
convinced  him.  The  language  of 
Allan  Ramfay’s  beautiful  pafioral  is 
offenfive  to  a  Scottifh  ear,  bccaule  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  vulgarity  ;  in  us 
it  produces  no  fuch  fentiment,  and  e- 
ven  the  language  is  admired  for  its 
force  and  (implicity. 

You  will  eafliy  perceive.  Sir,  that  I 
am  far  from  fubforibing  to  the  opinion 
that  the  eloquence  of  the  prefent  times 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
On  the  contrary,  1  am  well  petfuaded* 
that  a  tafie  and  genius  for  oratory  arc 
to  be  accounted  among  the  gloriest 
and  perhaps  among  the  misfortunes  o£ 
this  age  and  nation.  If  there  be  any 
difference  between  tlie  eloquence  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  of  mo¬ 
dern  Britain,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 

that 

Addfcffed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Reprifitorj, 
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tiiat  rfie  adrantage  is  on  the  fide  of  the  publication,  a  few  occafional  ftriijlurcs 
latter.  Our  oratory  has  at  lead  more  on  parliamentary  eloquence.  Your  li- 
©f  nature  and  fimplicity  than  theirs,  mils  will,  I  am  aware,  only  permit 
It  is  wellknqwn  that  many  (ihou;;h  I  you  for  tiie  j)refcnt  to  idulge  me  in  a 
think  not  the  mod  beautiful)  of  the  few  remarks  on  the  two  great  leaders 
ancient  orations  were  artificial  and  la-  of  the  miniderial  and  oppofition  par- 
bouied  compofitions,  and  that  Cicero  ties  ;  but  diould  they  meet  youi  ap- 
himfdf  has  confefled  the  drange  prar-  probation,  it  is  my  intention  to  follow 
tice  of  pte-compofing  exordiums,  and  them,  from  time  to  tinre,  with  fuch 
ftoring  them  in  his  common-place  book,  criticifins  on  the  other  didinguifhed 
in  order  to  adopt  them  as  occafion  fp-eakers  as  recollefttoo  or  ob^rvation 
fhould  afterwards  require^  Such  ora-  may  fupjdy. 

tions  mud  neceflarily  want  the  anima»  Both  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Fox  are  diiv'f- 
tioo,  the  energy,  the  paflion  of  thofe  ly  what  may  be  teimcd  buft.  eft 
wliich  arc  delivered  in  the  heat  of* a  er/.  They  argue  like  men  of  bufinefe* 
parliamenury  debate,  when  all  the  fit-  rather  with  a  view  of  inducncing  their 
culties  are  vehemently  excited  to  ac-  hearers,  than  of  conciliating  a<i]>laufi; 
tion  by  a  momentary  inteiell,  or  by  to  themfelves.  They  vary  lels  from 
the  pcfiUng  IHmulant  of  a  farcadic  at-  the  quedion,  and  indulge  their  ima- 
tack  from  an  able  adverfary.  ginations  lefs  than  Mr  Burke  and  Mf 

I  believe,  in  fine.  Sir,  few  who  have  Sheridan  ;  and  the  fuperior  force  of 
attended  the  debates  of  the  prefent  par-  their  eloquence  is  the  bed  panegyric 
liament,  (to  fay  nothing  of  thofe  which  on  this  fj>ccies  of  oratory.  Though 
have  preceded  it)  will  be  inclined  agreeing  in  this  one  effential,  the  ora* 
hadily  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  tory  of  thefe  great  men  is  however  in 
Scottilh  critic.  There  are  at  this  day  a  variety  of  circumdahees  materially 
a  few  fpeakers  in  the  Britiih  fenatc,  different.  A  brief  comparifon,  there- 
who  would  not,  I  apprehend,  at  the  fore,  of  their  excellencies  and  defefts, 
mod  brilliant  period,  have  difgraccd  whether  inlhuftive  or  not,  cannot,  I 
the  forum  of  Athens  or  of  Rome.  But  think,  fail  to  prove  entertaining,  at 
thoug.b  much  has  been  written  upon  lead  to  your  country  readers, 
the  fubjeff,  I  have  never  yet  feen  a  The  fird  obvious  differences  wbich 
fair  or  judicious  edimate  of  the  refpec-  excited  my  attention  was,  that  the 
tive  merits  of  thofe  datefemcn  who  one  is  the  mod  elegant,  the  other  the 
have  lately  added  fo  much  to  the  na-  mod  impaffioned  Ij'eaker  I  have  ever 
tional  character  in  the  department  of  heard.  The  one  carries  the  under- 
oratory.  The  influence  of  party  is  not  danding  along  with  him,  and  while 
only  injurious  to  truth  and  reafon,  but  we  are  tlie  captives  of  his  ingenuity, 
even  to  tade ;  and  this  unfonunate  we  imagine  we  arc  following  the  light 
circumdauce  difqualifies  thofe  who  of  our  own  reafon  ;  the  other'  leads 
certainly  on  other  accounts  ought  to  us  no  lefs  forcibly  by  our  paflions  t 
be  the  bed  judges,  I  mean  contempo-  and  if  Mr  Pitt  addreffes  the  head,  e- 
raues,  from  exhibiting  a  fair  and  in-  very  fcntence  of  Mr  Fox  demondratc* 
genuous  tedimony.  h'ts  influence  over  the  heart.  The  orr* 

Too  inllgnificant  to  be  conneiftcd  intcreds,  the  other  convinces.  Th« 
with  the  leaders  of  either  pany,  and  one  condufts  you  over  a  pleafant  cham^ 
little  intereded  in  the  trivial  conteds  paign  and  luxuriant  meadows  :  the  o* 
for  power  which  cxid  at  prefent  in  ther  forces  you  alohg  with  him,  bt 
St  Stephen’s  chapel,  the  only  merit  the  ground  ever  fo  uneven,  be  the 
to  which  1  lay  claim  is  impartiality,  path  ever  fo  rough  and  i^tevrupted. 
Oa  this  ground  alone  1  prefume  to  It  is  foipqihing  extraordinary  that  the 
offer  to  your  T^luabk  and  well-fcle^ed  younger  man  fitcuM  be  didinguifhed  by 
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the  greatct  exteht  and  variety  of  his 
knowledge — but  fuch  undoubtedly  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  the  fa<ft ;  and  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it«  we  perhaps  mud  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  dillerent  education  and 
habits  of  the  two  orators.  Thus  Mr 
Pin  is  ditfufe,  and  fui  prizes  by  the 
multitude  of  his  ideas,  and  by  the  va¬ 
riety  of  lights  in  Which  he  exhibits  the 
fubje<d.  Mr  Fox,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  concife,  and  energetic  t  his  proofs  are 
arranged  to  the  utmoll  advantage,  and 
all  of  them  tend  immediately  to  tlie 
very  point ;  he  introduces  but  few  ar. 
guments,  f«?W  ideas,  but  thefc  art  ge¬ 
nerally  the  very  ftrongeft,  and  placed 
in  the  drongeft  light.  In  fhort,  it  is 
impoffible  to  hear  the  two  fpcakers 
without  reco!le<ling  the  obfervation  of 
Quindtilian  in  his  celebrated  parallel 
between  Cicero  and  Deitiodhenes  : 

“  To  the  one  nothing  can  be  added  ; 
from  the  other,  nothing  can  be  taken 
away.”  But  if  it  be  granted,  that 
from  indolence,  from  the  variety  of 
his  avocations,  or  perhaps  from  not 
podelBng  the  means,  Mr  Fox  appears 
deficient  of  information  on  any  occa- 
lion,  what  he  rvants  in  knowledge  he 
amply  compenfates  fur  in  ingenuity. 
He  catches  almod  indantaneoufly  the 
flighted  hint ;  and  an  argument  which 
ap[>eats  of  no  force  when  treated  by  a 
minor  fpeaker,  in  his  hands  appears 
both  intereding  and  important.  Mr 
Pitt  generally  cuities  well  prepared 
to  fpeak  upon  the  buGnefs  of  the  day : 
to  Mr  Fox,  preparation  feems  unne- 
ceflary,  fince,  even  from  the  cafual 
intimation  of  his  adverfaries,  he  is  able 
to  produce  matter  fulHcient,  either  for 
attack  or  defence. 

1  have  intimated  that  neither  of  them 
are  very  floiid  fpcakers  ;  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  rather  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumdance  in  Mr  Pitt  particu¬ 
larly,  that,  tho’  frefh  from  the  fchool, 
we  Gnd  in  his  fpeeches  no  claflical  allu- 
fions,  no  embelliihments  from  ancient 
literature,  no  pomp  of  erudition  ;  he 
fcldom  quotes,  bat  rather  produces 
VoL.  VIII.No.  45.  D 
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the  ideas  of  other  men  in  his  own 
words,  contrary  to  the  faihionable 
prardice  of  cloathing  our  own  thoughts 
in  the  peculiar  phrafeology  of  books. 

In  point  of  wit,  I  do  not  think  either 
of  them  deficient,  though  they  are  pru¬ 
dent  in  the  ufe  of  it.  Mr  Fox  fel- 
dom  defeends  from  the  earnednefs  and 
dignity  of  his  declamation  to  light  or 
trivial  remarks  ;  and  yet  Mr  Pitt's 
oratory  is  not  difgtac^  by  that  ele¬ 
gant  irony,  that  polifhed  ridicule,  in 
which  he  fometimes  indulges  himfelf 
and  his  hearers.  The  candid  of  all 
parties  agree  in  allowing  to  Mr  Pitt 
the  happied  choice  of  words  that  gra-  ‘ 
ces  any  fenator  in  either  houfe  ;  but  1 
confefs  I  was  furprifedto  find  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  Bellenden  attribute,  in  unqua¬ 
lified  terms,  this  excellence  to  Mr 
Fox.  The  dyle  of  Mr  Pitt  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  fo  correfi,  that  the  auditor  is 
almod  induced  to  fancy  he  hears  the 
dudied  compofition  of  fome  maderly 
writer.  The  language  of  Mr  Fox  is 
indeed  generally  forcible  and  expref- 
five,  but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  elegant, 
felcft,  and  harmonious,  as  that  of  his 
more  Gnidied  rival.  If  fluency  be  a 
mark  of  genius,  in  this  too  Mr  Pitt 
has  the  advantage.  His  words  flow 
rapidly,  but  ealiiy,  without  difliculty 
or  hcGcation ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr 
Fox  frequently  hefuates,  fometimes 
recals  his  words,  and  feems  dubi¬ 
ous  which  to  make  choice  of ;  and 
though  a  very  rapid  fpeaker,  his  rapi¬ 
dity  appears  rather  the  effe^  of  palGon 
than  imagination.  With  refpeft  to 
manner,  Mr  Pitt  at  Grd  appears  to 
have  greatly  the  advantage  t  but  Mr 
Fox  compenfates  in  vivacity  for  his 
want  of  elegance,  and  though  lefs 
graceful,  is  perh^ms  more  intereding 
than  Mr  Pitt.  Mr  Pitt’s  voice  is  a 
full  tenor,  and  his  modulation  is  harmo¬ 
nious.  Mr  Fox's  is  a  treble,  and  his 
enunciation  is  alTe^ed  by  an  occaGonal 
lifp.  He  foon  teaches  us,  however, 
to  forget  thefc  defe(ds.  His  is  both 
the  language  and  exprelGoa  of  nature, 
d  and 
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and  without  gratifying  the  eye,  or 
charming  the  ear  of  his  auditors,  he 
commands  their  affefVions. 

Such,  Sir,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
general  cliarafter  of  each  of  thefe  dif- 
tinguifhed  fpeakers.  1  have  feen  each 
of  Utera  occahonaliy  bear  away  the 
palm  from  his  competitor,  and  I  have 
obferved  each  fall  greatly  below  the 
ilandard  of  bis  own  merit,  when  de¬ 
fending  a  bad  caufe  :  a  decidve  proof, 
that  ingenuity  and  commarid  of  words 


will  not  alone  form  an  orator,  bat 
that  there  muif  be  a  good  foundation 
of  truth  and  argument,  or  the  moft 
fplcndid  harrangue  is  but  blolTom  w  th- 
out  fruit ;  a  mere  (liadow  of  eloquence 
without  fuWtance  or  etfeft.  In  a  future 
number  I  ftjall  prefent  you  with  a  few 
remarks  upon  Mr  l^urke,  Mr  Sheridan, 
and  Lord  North.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  am, 

Your  fincere  well-wiiher, 

O.  M. 


Olfen'aticm  on  th  Antiquity  of  Card-playing  in  England,  hy  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington.  Infcribed  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Bowie*. 

SINCE  the  lad  paper  which  I  had  fiom  the  Wardrobe  Rolls,  in  the  fixth 
the  honour  to  lay  before  the  fo-  year  of  Edward  the  Firft. 
ciety,  giving  fome  account  of  a  pidlurc  “  Waltero  Stiuton  ad  opus  regii 
reprefenting  lord  Burleigh  witli  three  ad  ludendum  ad  quatuor  reges  viii  s. 
otiiers  >laying  at  cards,  I  have  found  v  d.  §"  from  which  et>try  Mr  Andis 
lume  confirmation  that  thofe  exliibited  with  fome  probability  conjectures,  that 
in  the  hand  of  one  of  thefe  players  re-  playing  cards  were  not  unknown  at 
late  to  I'rimcrof,  becaufe  the  Sydney  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 

irapcTs  mention  j;  that  queen  Eliza-  ry  ;  and  perhaps  what  I  lhall  add  may 
reth  formed  a  party  at  this  game  with  carry  with  it  lome  fmall  confirmation 
the  Lord  Treafurer,  Mr  Secretary,  of  what  he  thus  fuppofes. 
and  the  I.orJ  North.  Edward  the  Firlt  (when  prince  of 

I  am  fince  informed  likewnfe,  that  Wales)  ferved  neatly  five  years  in 
this  picture  was purchafed  by  Mr  Bird  Syiia,  and  therefore,  whild  military 
of  Hanover-Squ-ire.  operations  were  fufpcndtd,  mud  na- 

I  poceed  to  give  the  bed  account  turally  have  wlfhed  Ibme  fedentaty  a- 
l  am  able  of  the  fird  introduction  of  mufements.  Now  the  AfKitics  fcarce- 
this  padime  now  become  fo  general.  ly  ever  change  their  cudonis  ;  and,  as 
The  carlied  mention  of  cards  that  they  play  at  cards  (though  in  many 
I  have  vet  dumbled  upon,  is  in  Mr  refpeCts  cHtTcrent  from  ours^)  it  is  not 
Andis’s  Hidory  of  the  Gatterjl,  improbable  that  Edward  might  have 
where  he  cites  the  ft^owieg  padage  been  uught  the  game,  aa  quatuor  re- 

*  From  Arcka  eiogia,  vol.  8. 

+  This  aiiciriit  game  is  fometimes  written  Prhnera. 

I  Sydney  Papers,  vol.  I.  p.  154. 

II  Vol.  li.  p.  .to7. 

^  This  cntiTT  feems  to  have  been  communicated  to  Mr  Anilis  by  fome  other 
perfon. 

^  “  For  their  paftimes  within  doors  they  have  card^  diffl ring  from  ours  In  the 
“  figures  anil  number  of  fuits.”  Pietro  della  Valle. 

Niehbtir  (in  bis  Travels)  alfo  mentions  the  ufe  of  Clilnefe  cards,  p.  i.tq,  and 
fays,  that  the  Arabian;  cnll  lib  amufcitC!*:  Lab-el-hanter.  We  have  euefs  Ikkewil'e 
from  the  Afiullcs. 
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gn,  whill\  he  continued  To  long  in  in  pieces  upon  the  fit  ft  run  of  bad 
this  of  the  globe.  luck. 

If  hortfever  this  article  in  the  war-  hjow  this  fume  king  moreover  was 
drobc  account  is  not  allowed  to  allude  to  be  taught  or  could,  plaj'  a  game  at 
to  pUftt'.g  cardie  the  next  writer  who  cards  whilft  be  was  out  of  his  fenfes 
mentions  the  mure  early  introduiftion  is  not  very  apparent ;  and  the  phyiici- 
of  them  is  P.  Menellricr  *,  who,  an,  who  permitted  fuch  amufement  to 
from  fuch  another  aiticle  in  the  privy  his  mi^efty,feenis  not  to  have  confider- 
purfe  expences  of  the  kings  of  France,  ed  the  ill  confequence  to  his  health  by 
fays,  that  they  were  provided  for  lolTes  at  play,  which  fo  much  inflame 
Charles  the  Sixth  by  bis  limner,  after  the  patfions.  Some  ftrefs  likewife  may 
that  king  was  deprived  of  his  fenfes  in  be  laid  upon  this  entry  not  being  foU 
1 392. — The  entry  is  the  following,  lowed  by  another  J  0/  money  iifued 
Donne  a  Jacquemin  Gringonneur,  to  the  winners,  as  there  feems  to  be 
“  Peintre,  pour  trots  jeux  de  Cartes,  little  doubt,  but  that  his  majefty  in 
a  or  ct  a  diverfes  couleurs,  de  plu-  this  ftate  of  mind  muft  have  t^en,  in 
fieurs  derifes,  pour  porter  vers  le  modern  terms,  a  pigeon  to  his  hunub 
“  dit  Seigneur  Roi  pour  Ion  abate-  of  courtiers. 

ment,  cinquante  (ix  fols  Parills.”  Anotlier  obfervafion  to  be  made 
I  muft  own,  that  1  have  fome  upon  this  entry  is,  that  the  year  1 39? 
doubts  whether  this  entry  really  relates  cannot  be  juilly  fixed  upon  as  the  date 
to  playing  cards,  though  it  is  admitted  of  this  invention,  for  though  Charles 
»hat  troii  jtux  de  cartes  would  now  the  Sixth  lolt  his  fenfes  at  that  time,  yet 
fignify  three  packs  of  cards.  The  word  be  lived  thirty  years  afterward  ;  lb  it 
jeu  however  had  anciently  a  more  ex-  will  not  be  fair  to  fuppofe  thefe  cards 
senfive  import  than  at  prefent,  and  were  made  the  firll  year  of  his  phrenfy, 
Cotgrave  in  his  DIdlionary  applies  it  bat  to  take  the  middle  year  of  thefe 
to  a  chtji  of  violins,  jeu  de  violons.  I  thirty,  which  would  bring  it  to  1407. 
therefore  rather  conceive  that  tiietrois  At  that  time,  indeed,  this  amufement 
j'u  <  de  Cartel,  in  this  article,  means  feems  to  have  become  more  general, 
three  fets  of  illuminations  upon  paper;  as  in  1426  no  perfon  was  permit- 
carte  originally  figuifying  no  moref.  ted  to  have  in  their  houfe  **  tabliers, 
If  this  be  the  right  interpretation  “  efclriquiers,  qnartesf  See.  which 
of  the  terms,  we  fee  the  le^on  why  laft  word  I  conclude  to  be  the  lame 
Gringonneur,  limner  to  Charles  VI.  with  cartes  or  cardi  !!• 
was  employed,  and  thefe  three  fets  of  It  feems  moreover  to  afford  a  ftrong 
illuminations  would  entertain  the  king  prefumption  againft  Mr  Anftis’s  ex- 
during  his  infanity  by  their  variety,  as  planation  of  the  game  adquatuor  reges 
three  fets  of  wooden  prints  would  now  (known  to  our  Edward  the  Firlt), 
amufe  a  child  better  than  one  ;  whilft  that  cards  are  not  alluded  to  by  fuch 
on  the  other  hand  one  pack  of  cards  an  article  in  the  wardrobe  rolls,  be- 
would  have  been  fulTicient  for  a  mad  caufe  we  hear  nothing  about  them, 
king,  who  probably  would  tear  them  either  in  Rymer’s  Feudciai  or  our  fta- 

D  d  2  tute 

*  Bibliotheque  Intrusive  et  Curieu/e, 

+  Paper  alio  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  a  modem  invention, 

4  Our  worthy  member  Mr  Orde  hath  lately  favoured  me  with  the  perufal  of 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  private  expences,  by  which  it  appears  that  money  was  ilTued 
at  three  feveral  times  for  his  lolTes  at  cards. 

Monffrelet  in  anno— Mcneftrier  is  alfo  quoted  for  a  fynod  held  at  Langres,by 
which  the  clergy  are  forbid  the  ufe  of  cards  fo  early  as  1404. 

Jj  Ludus  chartaccus  quartarisni  feu  clortarum.  Junius  iu  Etj’mtdogico. 
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tutc  book,  till  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  V'lII 

This  fort  of  aniulenicnt,  howrcr, 
was  not  unknown  to  the  court  at  icail 
of  Henry  VTI.  for  in  the  year  150a, 
when  the  daughter  of  that  king  was 
married  to  James  the  Fourth  of  Scot¬ 
land,  fhe  played  at  cards  foon  after 
her  arrival  at  Edinburgh 

Cards  had  alfo  found  their  way  into 
Spain  about  the  fame  time ;  for  Her¬ 
rera  mentions  that  upon  the  con- 
queft  of  Mexico  (which  happened  in 
1519),  Montezuma  took  great  plea- 
fure  in  feeing  the  Spaniards  thus  a- 
mufing  themfelves. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  obferve,  that  if  the  Spaniards  were 
not  the  firft  inventors  of  cards  ( which 
at  leall  I  conceive  them  to  have  been), 
we  owe  to  them  undoubtedly  the  game 
of  ombre  (with  its  imitations  of  qua¬ 
drille,  &c. )  which  obtained  fo  long 
throughout  Europe  till  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  •\uhijk  f  f . 


The  very  name  of  this  game  it 
Spanilh,  as  ombre  (ignifics  a  man  ;  and 
w’hen  we  now  fay  1  am  tbeomber,  the 
meaning  is,  that  I  am  the  man  who 
defy  the  other  plavers,  and  will  win 
the  ftake.  The  terms  fer  the  princi¬ 
pal  cards  are  alfo  Spanilh,  viz.  Spa- 
dill,  Manill,  Hallo,  Funto,  Mata¬ 
dors,  &c 

The  four  fuits  arc  named  from  what 
is  chielly  reprefented  upon  them,  viz. 
fgadesy  from  efpado,  a  fword ;  heurtt 
are  called  oroj'\\\\,  from  a  piece  of  mo¬ 
ney  being  on  each  card  ;  clubs,  bujlts, 
from  a  flick  or  dub  ;  and  diamonds, 
copas,  from  the  cups  painted  on  them. 

The  Spanilh  packs  confill  but  of 
forty-eight,  having  no  ten,  which  pro¬ 
bably  hath  been  added  by  the  French, 
or  perhaps  Italians 

The  king  is  a  man  crowded  as  in 
our  cards  ;  but  the  next  in  degree  is 
a  perfon  on  horfeback  named  el  cabal- 
lo,  nor  have  they  any  queen. — The 
third  (or  knave  with  us)  is  termed 

f'ta 


$  I  am  corretfling  this  page  for  the  prefj,  Mr  Nichols  (printer  to  the  fo- 

clety)  hath  retc-rred  me  to  4  Edw.  IV.  Hot.  Pari.  Membr.  VI.  whrre  pUyinge  eardes 
are  enumerated  amonglt  fevtral  other  articles,  which  are  not  to  be  imported.  Iq 
1540.  Henry  VIII.  grants  the  nljce  cuflodis  luJorum  in  Caleiia,  amonglt  which 
games  cards  are  enumerated.  Rymer  in  anno. 

They  arc  firft  forbid  in  Scotland  by  an  aiJl  only  ff  James  the  Sixth. 

5  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Lcland’s  CoUcAanca.  p.  284. 

**  Dec.  a.  c.  8. 

•ff  This  word  indeed  is  moft  commonly  written  wA'/?. 

j  j  To  thefc  I  may  add  many  others — as  the  being  codill’d  from  codiUo—TVq 
winning  the  po®/  ftompcHa,  which  fignifies  the  ftake — The  term  of  trumps  from 
the  Spanilh  triumfo — as  alio  the  term  of  the  ace,  which  pervades  moft  European 
languages,  the  Spanith  word  for  this  card  being  as. 

ifll  The  Venetians  ftill  ufe  the  Spanilh  c;;rd8,  retaining  the  Spanilh  terms,  except 
that  of  oros,  which  they  render  denari,  fignitying  equally  pieces  of  money. 

Our  learned  member  (Dr  Dpuglas)  hath  been  fu  obliging  as  to  refer  me  to  x 
mifceHaqeous  work  of  M.  Du  Four,  entitled  Longueruana ;  in  which  the  writer 
fays,  he  had  feen  fome  ancient  Italian  cards  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  in  w-hich 
the  pope  was  reprefented,  and  from  thence  (though  a  Frenchman)  aCcrilies  the  in¬ 
vention  of  cards  to  the  Italians.  This  is,  however,  a  mere  ip/e  dixit,  without  any 
other  fadl  or  argument. 

Another  of  our  learned  members  (Dr  Woide)  refers  me  to  a  German  publicaHoq 
by  Mr  BreitholT,  in  which  he  cites  an  authority,  that  cards  were  ufed  in  Germany 
fo  early  as  A.  D.  13CXJ,  havine  been  brought  from  Arabia  or  India.  , 

Our  late  worthy  member  (Mr  Tutet)  hath  alfo  been  lb  obliging  as  to  Ihew  me 
fome  ancient  cards  w'hich  belonged  to  Dr  Stukely,  and  which  weie  nearly  of  aq 
equal  length  to  thole  deferibed  by  Mr  Du  Four.  The  pack,  however,  was  far 
from  complete,  and  therefore  little  could  be  inferred  from  them.  This  was  alfe 
the  calc  with  the  pack  of  Italian  cards  mentioned  by  Mr  Du  four. 
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fjto  (nr  the  footman)  being  inferior  to  Mexico,  which  Ihcws  that  this  aiwife'' 
the  horfenian.  ment  muif  have  for  forne  time  previou* 

Another  capital  game  on  the  cards  been  ratlier  comir.on  in  Old  Spain  X- 
(piquft)  we  fecni  10  have  adopted  Now  Charles  the  Fifth  fuccceded  10 
fiom  Spain,  as  well  as  ombre,  it  hav-  the  ctown  of  that  kingdom  in  1518^, 
ing  l>een  thence  introduced  into  France  as  well  as  to  the  new  conquefts  and 
almut  140  years  ago.  The  French  treafures  of  the  Welkrn  India,  whilft 
term  of  piquet  hath  r.o  fignification  but  his  other  inoft  extenfive  dominions 
that  of  a  little  axe,  and  therefore  is  made  his  monarchy  nearly  univerfal. 
nut  taken  from  any  thing  wliich  is  re*  France  at  the  fame  time  was  at  the 
markable  in  this  game  t  whereas  the  lowed  ebb,  their  king  having  been 
Spanidt  name  of  cientos  (or  ihundi  id)  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in 
alludes  to  the  number  of  points  which  1524.  It  is  not  therefore  extraotdi* 
win  the  flake*.  nary,  that  the  country  in  which  fb 

Upon  the*  whole,  the  Spaniards  great  riches  and  fuch  extenfive  terri- 
having  given  (ignificant  terms  to  their  tories  were  united,  Ihould  have  pro* 
cards,  the  figures  of  which  they  dill  duced  the  greated  number  of  games 
retain,  as  well  as  being  the  acknow*  and  gameders. 
lodged  introducers  of  ombre,  feem  to  It  fliould  feem  that  England  hath 
give  them  the  bed  pretenfions  of  being  no  pretence  to  enter  the  lids  with 
the  original  inventors  of  this  amufe*  Spain  or  France  for  the  invention  of 
men>.  If  they  had  borrowed  cards  cards,  unlefs  Edward  the  Fird  hav* 
from  the  French,  furcly  they  would  ing  played  ad  quatuor  reges  fliould  b; 
at  the  fame  time  have  adopted  their  fo  confidered  ;  and  I  have  aii'eady  fug* 
names  and  figures,  as  well  as  their  geded,  that  the  finding  nothing  fur* 
principal  games  from  that  nation  f,  thcr  relative  to  this  padime  till  150211 
which  on  the  contrary  (in  ombre  and  affords  a  drong  prefumption  that  the 
piquet  at  lead)  have  been  introduced  quatuor  reges  were  not  jilaying  cardsf* 
from  Spain.  During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 

Nor  do  other  rcafons  feem  wanting  and  Edward  VI.  this  amufement 
why  the  Spaniards  fliould  have  excell*  feems  not  to  have  been  very  commea 
ed  in  card-playing  before  the  other  in  England,  as  fcarcely  any  mentioa 
uations  of  Europe.  of  it  occurs  either  in  Rymer’s  Fcedera 

I  have  already  proved  by  a  citation  or  the  datute*book  It  is  not  im- 
from  Herrera,  that  in  1519  Monte*  probable,  however,  that  Philip  the 
zuma  was  much  entertained  in  feeing  Second,  with  his  fuite,  coming  ffom 
the  Spanifli  foldiers  play  at  cards  the  court  of  Charles  the  P'ifth,  made 
^ben  they  were  fird  in  poiFeffion  of  the  ufe  of  cards  much  more  general 

than 

•  See  Du  Chat’s  notes  on  that  chapter  of  Rabelais,  in  which  Pantagruel  is  fold 
to  have  played  at  fo  many  games. 

Saintfoix  (in  his  Eflays  on  the  Antiquities  of  Paris)  informs  us,  that  a  dance  was 
performed  on  the  French  theatre  in  1676,  taken  from  the  game  of  piquet. 

•f  The  old  Spanilh  term  for  cards  is  naipe,  which  Covamivias  fuliiccffs  to  be  of 
Arabic  origin  :  certainly  it  hath  not  the  moil  diilant  affinity  to  the  French  carte. 

t  In  1584.  a  book  was  puLlifhed  at  Salamanca,  entitled,  Remedio  dc  Jttgadores. 

II  When  James  the  Fourth  played  with  his  deltined  conlbrt  at  Edinburgh. 

^  The  figured  cards,  as  king,  queen,  and  knave,  were  fbmethiies  called  teat, 
and  not  court  cards  as  at  prefent.  The  knave  probably  was  the  prince  their  fon,  a* 
Chaucer  twice  applies  the  term  knave  child  to  the  fon  of  a  fovereigii  prince.  The 
fame  maybe  obfetved  with  regard  to  valet  in  French.  See  Dc  la  Roync’a  nobleili:, 
and  Du  Frefne,  in  voce  valettus. 

"  See  however  ante,  p.  X12,  note  f* 
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than  it  had  been,  of  whidi  feme  pre-  viz.  cartas  Ji  inas  (fiiperfin*  cards)  are 
limptive  proofs  are  not  wanting.  Spaniih,  which  are  fo.lowed  by  two 
We  aametwo  of  the  fuits  dubs  and  of  Fiench,  (vij.  /aides  par,  or  snack 
J/sdes,  when  neither  of  tho{c  fuits  in  by)  Jean  Hauvola,  y  (y  generally 

common  cards  anfwer  at  all  fuch  ufed  in  SpaniOi  for  the  conjundioa 

a^^llation.  If  the  SpaniOi  cards,  a>:d),  and  the  two  lall  words,  viz. 
^wever,  are  examined  ( which  1  have  I'id'ward  ly^arsstan,  were  not  in  tlic 
the  honour  of  prefenting  to  the  focie-  block  of  wood  when  firil  cut  into, 
ty),  it  will  be  found  that  each  card  The  whole  of  this  infcriptlon,  be- 
lath  a  real  club  in  die  firfi  of  thefe  ing  tendered  into  Englifh,  inns  thus: 
foils,  and  a  real  fword,  efpada  ( ren-  “  Superfine  cards  made  by  John 
dered  by  in  the  fecond.  Hauvola,  and  (Edward  W'aiman),” 

There  feems  to  be  little  doubt,  the  laft  name  being  an  addition  in 

therefore,  but  tliat  the  cards  ufed  dur>  the  room  of  John  Hairvola’s  fiill 

tog  the  reign  of  Pliilip  and  Mary,  and  partner. 

probably  the  more  early  part  of  queen  Now  I  conceive  tlrat  this  advertifc» 
Elizabeth,  were  Spnifli*,  though  they  ment  was  ufed  by  a  card-maker  refir 
were  afterwards  changed  for  the  dent  in  France,  who  notified  the  wares 
French,  being  of  a  more  fimple  figure,  be  had  to  fell  in  the  Spanilh  terms  of 
and  nvarc  eatily  imported.  It  appears  cartas  /mas,  or  fuperiine  cards,  be- 
indeed  by  a  proclamation  of  this  queen,  caufe  thofe  which  had  been  made  in 
as  alfo  of  her  fuccefforf ,  that  we  did  Spain  at  that  time  were  in  the  greatell 
BOt  then  make  many  cards  in  England,  vogue. 

though  the  amufement  had  become  fo  The  two  words  which  follow  are 
general  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  French,  (/aides  par,  or  made  by), 
dm  the  audience  at  the  play-houfes  which  were  probably  in  that  language, 
wfed  thus  to  divert  thonfelvcs  before  that  the  French  reader  might  more 
the  play  began  J.  readily  underftand  the  advertifement, 

^t  I  have  teen  fumUbed  by  our  than  if  the  whole  was  in  Spanilb, 
worthy  and  learned  member  (Mr  Thus  a  London  ihopkeeper  would  write 
Aflle)  with  a  (HH  more  decifive  proof  on  his  (hop in  Englilli,  that  he  loldtrr- 
that  cards  were  originally  made  in  ssncelUt  though  he  retains  the  Italian 
Spain,  which  I  fend  herewith  for  the  terra  of  vermicelli  (or  little  •luorssisj 
infpedHon  of  the  fociety.  for  the  ware  he  wants  to  difpofe  of. 

f  This  ossas  an  isnprefP.oss /rim  a  block  But  this  is  not  the  whole  that  may 
1/ •unod,  and  widoubScdly  the  cocer  0/ a  ht  inferred  from  this  curious  cover } 
pack  0/ cards.  The  isi/criptnn  upon  it  for  at  each  corner  are  the  figures  from 
is  as  /(Mvm  .‘J  which  the  four  fuits  of  cards  are  de- 

“  Cartas  finnas  falfles  par  Je  (fup-  nominated  in  Spain,  viz.  cups, /‘words, 
pofed  contraction  for  Jean  or  John)  clubs,  and  pieces  0/  money,  whiKl  at 
Hauvola  y  ( Edward  Warman )  the  the  top  are  the  arms  of  Caltille  and 
{all  name  having  been  iivferted  in  a  Leoo. 

cew  piece  of  wood,  laid  into  the  ori«  It  feems  fairly  therefore  to  be  infer- 
ginal  block.”  red  from  the  fuperfeription  on  this 

The  firfl  words  of  this  infoription,  cover,  that  cards  could  not  be  then 


•  PliiTin  alfb  introduced  the  Spanilh  drefs  and  nrufie,  at  leaft  there  is  a  fonnet  of 
Sir  Plirlip  Sydney’s,  which  is  to  the  air  of  “  Se  tu  Sciiora  no  dudes  demi,”  and 
which  therdore  muft  have  been  a  tunc  in  vogue. 

f  Sec  a  Ci'Hetftion  of  Proclamations  in  the  library  of  the  fociety,  vol.  III.  p.  5.; 
ami  vol.  IV.  p.  tr. 

}  Mr  Malone’s  Supplemental  Obfen  ations  on  Shakerpeare,  p.  31. 
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Afit'/qiuly  of  Cari-playing  in  Unglsnd. 


dirporrd  of  to  advantage  in  France, 
cnkfs  there  was  fome  appearance  of 
the  r  having  been  originally  brought 
from  Spain,  where  being  firlt  invented 
they  were  prob;ibly  made  in  greater 
pcrfcclion. 

I  begin  to  be  fenfible,  that  what  I 
have  thus  ventured  to  lay  before  the 
focicty  on  the  firft  invention  of  cards 
is  rather  become  of  an  unreafonabic 
length  ;  from  their  wonted  goodnefs 
to  me,  however,  I  will  trefpafs  a  little 
longer  upon  their  time,  by  adding 
fome  few  obfervations,  which  have 
occurred  with  regard  to  fome  of  the 
games  which  formerly  had  obtained 
the  greateft  vogue. 

Primero  *  (undoubtedly  a  Spanilh 
game)  feems  to  have  been  chiefly 
played  by  our  gentry  tiil  perhaps  as 
late  as  the  Refroration.  Many  other 
games  however  arc  mentioned  in  Dod- 
116/3  Collet'iion  of  Old  Plays,  as 

Gleek,  Crimp,  Mount-Saint,  Nod¬ 
dy,  Knave  out  of  Doors,  Saint  Lo- 
dam.  Poll  and  Pair,  Wide  Rufl*,  and 
Game  of  Trumps.” 

To  Primero  the  game  of  Ombre 
fuccceded,  and  w'as  probably  intro¬ 
duced  by  Catharine  of  Portugal,  the 
tjiiCen  of  Chiu'Ies  the  Second,  as  VV'^al- 
ler  hath  a  poem 

*  On  a  card  torn  at  Ombre  by  the  queen.’ 

It  likewife  continued  to  be  in  vogue 
for  fome  time  in  the  prclcnt  century, 
for  it  is  Belinda’s  game  in  the  Raps 
of  the  Lock,  where  every  incident  in 
the  whole  deal  is  fo  deferibed,  thu 
when  ombre  is  forgotten  (and  it  is  al- 


moft  fo  already)  it  may  be  revived 
with  poflcriry  from  that  moft  admira¬ 
ble  poem  f . 

I  remember  moreosrer  to  have  leeit 
three-cornered  tables  in  boufes  whick 
had  old  furniture,  and  whidi  were 
made  purpofely  for  this  game,  the 
number  of  players  being  only  three. 

QuadrHie  (a  fpecies  of  ombre)  ob¬ 
tained  a  vogue  upon  the^fufe  of  the 
latter,  which  it  mamtaii^  till  Whiflt 
w'as  introduced,  which  now  prevails 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  mod  of 
the  civilized  parts  of  Europe. 

If  it  may  not  be  poUibly  fuppol^ 
that  the  game  of  tnunpt  (which  1  have 
before  t^en  notice  as  alluded  to 
in  one  of  the  old  plays  contained  ia 
Dodfle/s  colledlioo  is  Whilk,  I  ra¬ 
ther  conceive  that  the  firft  mention  of 
that  game  is  to  be  found  in  Farquhar*s 
Beaux  Stratagem,  which  was  writtea 
in  the  very  beginoiog  ^  of  the  prefent 
century.  It  was  then  played  with 
what  were  called  fi-jobiers  |j,  which 
were  pofllbly  fo  termed,  becaole  they, 
who  had  certain  cards  in  their  hand, 
were  entitled  to  take  up  a  fliare  of  the 
ftake,  independent  of  the  general  event 
of  “the  game  The  fortunate,  there¬ 
fore,  clearing  the  board  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  ftake,  might  be  compared  by 
feamen  to  the  fwabbers  (or  cleaners  of 
the  deck)  in  which  fenle  the  term  is 
Uill  nfed. 

Be  this  a<  it  may,  feems 

never  to  have  been  played  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  till  about  fifty  years  ago,  when 
it  was  much  dudi'ed  by  a  fet  of  gentle- 
roen  who  frequented  the  Crown  cofr 

fec- 


*  FalftafT  complains  tbit  he  never  ha<l  any  luck  fince  he  forfwore  Primero, 

•f  As  for  the  game  at  ehefs  in  Vida’s  I.atiu  poems,  I  never  could  follow  it;  after 
line  ^^o,  when  feveral  pawns  are  taken  on  each  fide  without  being  partkulacifed. 
The  Latin  however  cannot  be  too  much  admired  of  this  elegant  poem,  nor  the 
defeription  of  many  moves. 

^  In  1664  a  book  was  publilhed,  entitled,  The  Complete  Gamier,  which  takes 
no  notice  of  qubtfi,  though  it  does  of  ombre  and  piquet. 

1}  **  The  clergyrran  ufed  to  play  at  whilk  and  f-wtibhers''  Swift. 

9  S^'ahbcrs  therefore  much  refemble  the  taking  up  part  of  the  ftake  for  the  aces 
at  quadrille,  and  are  properly  banilhed  from  a  game  of  fo  much  ikill  as  whilk,  be^ 
cau4j;  tliey  arc  apt  to  divert  the  player’s  atlcutloa. 
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?c8  Anecd^Jes  nhcermng  the  RTaJfaere  bf  St  Bartholomew; 

ftc-houfe  in  Bedford- Row  ^  :  before  at  prefent :  in  fuch  cafe,  what  I  have 
f  hat  time  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  thus  laid  before  the  focicty  may  inte- 
lervants*  hall  with  all-fjurs  arid  puU  rcfl  future  antiquaries.  If  it  Ihould, 
•  Perhaps,  as  games  are  fubjeft  to  re-  my  trouble  in  compiling  this  aliflerta- 
volutions,  whiflt  may  be  as  much  for-  tion  will  be  fully  anfwered; 
got  in  the  next  century  as  Primero  is 


The  Comte  de  la  Rochefoucauld^  The  Lady  Chajlatgnetaye,  who 
who  had  been  in  company  with  knew  that  one  of  her  brothers  had 
the  king,  and  had  fpent  the  night  with  efcajied  the  malTacrc,  having  hid  him- 
him  in  uncommon  fedivity  till  pail  feif  under  the  body  of  his  father,  and 
eleven  o’clock,  had  no  fooner  fallen  taken  refuge  at  the  arfenal^  in  the 

afleep,  than  he  was  awakened  by  fix  houfe  of  his  relation  M.  Bircn  ;  and 

armed  men  in  mallts  who  entered  his  being  Vexed  that  any  part  of  the  inher- 
chamber.  Imagining  that  the  king  itance  ihould  cfcape  her,  went  to  Bi- 
was  among  them,  and  that  he  had  ron,  pretending  that  (he  was  happy  to 
come  to  make  merry  at  his  expence,  hear  of  her  young  brother’s  efcape ; 
he  begged  of  them  to  ufe  him  gently,  that  fhe  would  be  glad  to  fee  him,  and 
But,  after  having  opened  and  rifled  to  have  his  wounds  dreffed  at  her 

his  coffers,  one  of  the  niafks,  (valet  houfe.  But  Biron  read  what  was  in 

de  chambre  to  the  Duke  of  Aujou)  her  heart,  and  would  not  difeover  her 
killed  him  by  order  of  his  mailer,  brother,  fo  that  his  life  was  fared. 
Captain /e  Barge^  one  of  the  mafles,  IdOiucnicttht  king’s  fecietary  (af- 
bad  been  ordered  by  the  king  to  dil-  tef  he  had  parted  with  the  greateft 
patch  him,  with  the  promife  of  hav-  part  of  his  wealth,  and  refigncd  his 
ing  the  count’s  company  of  horfe,  the  elfate  under  promife  of  fparing  his  life) 
ca^itain  refufmg  to  go  but  on  that  con-  was  inhumanly  malfacred,  as  well  as 
dition  ;  and  though  the  valet  de  chan> '  many  others  in  the  fame  wly,  whofe 
bre  had  anticipated  him,  yet  he  got  names  I  have  forgot, 
the  company.  The  dead  bodies  of  men  and  wo- 

Tiliguy  (foD-tn-law  of  the  admiral  men,  old  and  young,  were  conveyed 
de  Coligry)  was  .^cen  by  feveral  of  the  on  carts  to  the  river  and  thrown  in. 
courtiers  ;  and  though  they  bad  been  By  good  luck,  feveral  Huguenots 
commanded  to  kill  him,  yet  their  of  rank  lodged  then  in  the  Fauxbourg 
heart  failed  them  on  coming  up  to  Saint-Germain,  oppofite  to  the  Lou- 
him  ;  his  difpofition  was  fo  amiable,  vre,  with  the  river  between.  Marcel 
and  he  was  fo  much  beloved  by  every  had  been  ordered  by  the  king  to  havi| 
one  who  knew  him.  a  thoufand  men  in  arms  ready  to  be 

delivered 


T  T  have  this  information  from  a  gentleman  who  is  now  eighty-fix  years  of  age. 
The  firft  lord  Folkifone  was  another  of  this  fet. 

They  laid  down  the  following  rules  : 

To  play  from  the  ftrongeft  fuit,  to  ftudy  your  partner’s  hand  as  much  as  your 
•wn,  never  to  force  your  partner  uoncccflarily,  and  to  attend  to  the  fsore. 

•  f  keti  inUrefanitu 
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Aneoi-jtis  concerning  the  Mct^acre  of  St  Bartholomew.  2  eg 

delivered  to  Manoirov,  wliofe  bufinefs  there  were  fome  wounded,  but  few  or 
it  was  to  maflacre  thofe  in  the  lub-  none  killed. 

urbs  ;  but  Marcel  had  not  tlae  men  It  was  faid  however  (for  we  will  not 
ready,  and  in  the  mean  time  a  certain  conceal  the  truth),  that  this  very  duke 
peifon,  who  was  never  feen  or  known  of  Guile,  d’Aumale  and  others,  be- 
afterwards,  eroded  in  a  boat  from  the  haved  with  feme  niodetation, after  the 
city  to  the  Fauxbonrg  St  Geiinain,  deatJj  of  the  Admital,  as  if  their  rage 
about  live  o’clock  on  Sunday  inornhig,  had  been  then  ap'ieafed  :  for  they 
and  infoimcd  the  Comte  de  Mont-  fpared  the  lives  of  fevera',  even  in  the 
Gomery  of  what  had  been  trantacled  houfe  of  Guife,  whither  d'Acier  and 
during  the  night,  who  communicated  fome  others  had  fled  for  fafety  t  info- 
the  tidings  to  the  other  lords  and  Hu-  much  that,  at  their  return  from  the 
gucnoi  gentlemen  there.  Many  of  above  purfuit,  the  king  received  them 
thefe,  not  being  able  to  perfuade  them-  coldly,  thinking  that  thofe  who  efcap- 
felves  that  thd  king  could  be  the  au-  ed  had  been  faved  through  their  fault, 
thor  of  this  tragedy,  tefolved  to  go  The  whole  Sunday  was  employed 
ov«i  in  boats,  choofing  rather  to  con*  in  murder,  rapine,  and  pillage,  and  it 
fide  in  that  prince,  than  by  flying  to  was  thought  that  the  nuniber  of  per* 
iliew  that  they  millrutled  him.  Others,  foos  maffacred  on  that  day  exceeded 
thinking  that  the  plot  had  been  laid  ten  thoufand.  The  ilreets  were  co> 
againll  the  king  hiinfelf,  refolved  to  vered  with  dead  bodies,  the  rivers  laa 
oifer  him  their  lerriccs,  and  to  die  fur  with  blood,  and  the  gates  and  en- 
him  if  there  ihould  be  occafion.  But  trances  to  the  palace  wcie  ftained  with 
no  fooner  had  they  feen  about  two  the  fame  colour  ;  but  the  murderers 
hundred  foldicrs  of  the  king’s  guard  were  not  fatisfied. 
crolfing  the  river,  and  crying.  Kill  The  King,  the  Queen  mother,  and 
thentf  kill  thenif  in  the  light  and  hear-  the  ladies  went  out  towards  evening 
ing  of  the  king,  who  was  at  his  cham-  to  view  the  dead  bodies.  Suofuj,  vir 
her  window  calling  our.  Fire,  fire,  mhilis,  frigid^  et  minime  ad procrean- 
than  they  fled  with  the  utmoll  precipi-  davt  fobolem  aptx  natnrx  ejje  dicebatur. 
tation  ;  and  they  had  hardly  made  lUius  cadaver  jujjit  iuvcjligari  Regina, 
their  efcape  when  the  foldicrs  and  et  pudenda  iliius,  cum  fuarum  pcdijfe- 
Swifs  of  the  king’s  guard,  with  fome  quartim  numerofo  comitutu,  infpidt,  mn 
of  the  courtiers,  came  and  pillaged  fine  tnagno  et  efiujb  rifti. 
tlieir  houfes,  killing  every  one  that  re*  On  the  days  of  the  malTacrc  the 
mained  in  them.  weather  was  fine  and  ferene  at  Paris 

It  was  likewife  fortunate  for  them,  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  the  King 
that  the  duke  of  Guife,  when  about  to  tlierefore  faid,  as  he  put  his  head 
purfue  them,  found,  when  he  came  out  of  a  window  in  the  La>uvrc,  **  thac 
to  the  gate  d:  Bujfy,  that  a  wrong  key  “  the  fun  feemed  to  rejoice  at  the  maf* 
had  been  brought.  This  gave  them  “  facre  of  the  Huguenots.” 
time  to  procure  horfes,  and  to  get  a  On  the  Monday  about  mid-day,  » 
good  way  into  the  country.  They  white  thorn  was  feen  very  unfeafonably 
were  however  purftied  by  the  duke  of  in  flower  in  the  church-yard  of  St  lo- 
Guife,  d'Auniale,  the  chevalier  d'An-  nocent.  As  foon  as  the  accounts  of 
gouLfme,  and  others,  for  about  eight  this  were  fpread  in  the  town,  the  peo* 
leagues  from  Paris.  The  duke  of  pie  crowded  from  all  parts  to  fee  it» 
Guife  went  as  far  as  Montfort,  where  crying  a  miracle  !  a  miracle  I  and  the 
he  ftopt,  and  gave  orders  to  Cegier,  bells  were  fet  a  ringing.  In  order  to 
and  others  of  the  noblclfe  in  thofe  prevent  the  crowd  from  coming  fo 
parts,  to  take  cars  that  the  Huguenots  near  as  to  difeover  the  trick  ( for  the 
ihould  not  efcape.  In  this  purfuit  the  qflracls  was  a  deception  performed 
VoL.  VIII.  No  45,  £  c  ‘by 
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by  an  old  Italian  Cordelier)  guards 
vere  ported  round  the  tree  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  dirtance. 

Some  catholics  were  bold  enough 
to  fave  the  lives  of  fome  of  their  old 
friends  and  relations.  Among  others, 
Fervjqtu's  wiflied  to  fare  Captain  Mo- 
r.inst  and  went  to  imploie  the  Kirvg 
to  grant  him  his  life  on  acc^imt  of  his 
pa!l  ferv'Ct^.  But  it  was  in  vam,  for 
the  King  ordered  him  to  kill  Monins, 
or  his  own  life  rtiould  anfwer  for  it. 
Fetvaquetf  though  an  enemy  to  the 
Huguenots,  of  whom  he  had  killed 
many,  was  (hocked  at  this  order  ;  but 
he  was  forced  to  difeorer  where  M<^ 
fiins  was  concealed,  and  a  murderer 
was  fent  to  difpatch  him. 

A  few  days  after,  the  King  fent 
fot  PiZiti,  a  butcher,  and  an  aftirc  in- 
rtrument  in  the  mailacre,  and  afked 
him,  if  there  were  IHll  any  Huguenots 
remaining  in  die  city  ?  to  which  'H- 
zon  anfwercd,  that  he  had  the  day  be¬ 
fore  thrown  fix  fcorc  of  them  into  tire 
river,  and  that  he  had  as  many  more 
referved  for  the  following  night ;  at 
this  the  King  lauglicd  immoderately. 

More  than  two  inomhs  before  the 
maflacre,  the  Queen-mother  feut  to 
Strozzi,  wrho  commanded  at  Brcnuge, 
near  Rochelle,  a  letter  written  with 
her  own  hand,  and  well  fealed.  This 
letter,  which  lie  was  enjoj-ned  not  to 
open  till  the  24th  of  Auguft,  was  as 
follows  :  “  Strozzi,  I  inform  you, that 

this  day  the  Admiral  and  all  the 
“  Huguenots  that  were  here  with  him 
“  have  been  killed.  See  that  you 
“  inilantly  make  yoorfelf  maftcr  of 
“  Rochelle,  and  treat  the  Huguenots 

there  as  v/e  have  treated  them  hcie. 
“  Take  care  you  do  not  fail,  01  dread 
“  my  extreme  difpleafure,  and  that  of 
“  the  King,  my  fon.” 

Charles  the  Ninth,  fay  the  memoirs 
of  his  time,  liad  a  noble  and  impofing 
air,  a  fine  figure,  and  mafeuline  beau¬ 
ty  ;  he  had  wit  and  courage,  and  was 
u  lover  of  learning  ;  but  the  bell  cha- 
ra^Iers  are  often  pet  verted  on  a  throne. 
An  unprincipled  motlier  encouraged 
the  ycung  prince  in  diflipation,  that 


rtie  might  reign  in  his  ftead.  Her 
great  f..»(nirite  Albert  de  Gc>ndi,  Mar- 
Ihal  of  Retz,  the  grar.dfcn  of  a  miller 
in  Florence,  cunning,  cautious,  de- 
(igning,  a  great  liar  and  dirtembler, 
t.night  him  to  be  perfidious.  Ke 
changed  the  very  nature  of  the  young 
Monarch,  who  had  formerly  been 
courtcons,  loyal,  frank,  and  open,  like 
almort  all  the  family  of  Valcis. 

It  is  fuqirifmg  th;rt  the  French  hif- 
torians  have  made  fo  little  mention 
of  F.lizahtth  of  AttfiUt  the  wife  of 
Charles  IX.  who  was  one  of  the  bert 
Princefies  that  cvei  icigned  m  France  ; 
one  of  the  moft  bcair.ifal  women  cf 
her  lime,  whofe  virtues  furpafled  her 
beauty,  and  the  more  to  be  ertcemed, 
as  it  was  rare  to  fee  in  the  court  at 
v/hich  (he  lived,  ihefe  two  qualities 
united  in  the  fame  pcrfoit.  As  Ihe 
fpoke  but  little,  abd  titat  always  in  the 
^inilh  language,  Ihc  gave  herfelf  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  perfeft 
herfelf  in  the  Frcndi,  as  if  rtie  had 
forefeen  that  (he  had  net  long  time  to 
live  in  that  kingdom.  She  was  pious 
withotn  ortentation,  and  often  fpert 
whole  nights  at  her  devotions.  Thi 
fatal  night  of  St  Bartholomew  having 
given  her  great  concern,  her  firlt  care 
was  to  a(k  if  the  King  knew  of  what 
had  parted  ;  and  when  Ihe  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  it  was  by  his  orders  that  this 
horrid  tragedy  was  aded,  rtie  imme¬ 
diately  threw  herlclf  on  her  knees  be¬ 
fore  a  crucifix  to  implore  the  mercy  of 
Heaven  on  the  cruel  Monarch  and 
his  guilty  fubjeds.  After  the  death 
of  Charles  IX.  fhc  retired  to  Vienna, 
where  (he  died  in  1592,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight.  During  her  reign,  (he 
was  beloved  and  admired  by  the  Pari- 
fians  ;  and  the  King,  her  hurtiand, 
who  could  not  fail  to  hare  for  her  all 
the  confideration  of  which  (lie  was 
worthy,  ufed  to  call  her  the  Saint. 
One  day,  as  this  w'as  told  to  Henry 
IV.  “  Ventre  Saint ’Gris !  cried  that 
“  Prince  :  if  I  were  Pope,  I  would 
“  never  aflc  greater  or  better  proofs 
“  for  .the  canonifiiiion  of  a  woman, 
**  than  the  attclUtion  of  her  hufband.” 
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Pafli  ffnir^  to  illuP.rat:  tie  ChtxraSler  of  tre  Rl^lt  Honourable  Tljomas  late 
Earl  of  Kinnouil.  Publijhed  by  order  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propu- 
gating  Chrijliun  Kncrwledge* . 

The  Ute  Earl  of  Kinnouil  was  of  his  eleftion  he  entered  whh  fpirit 
born  in  1 7 lo,  married  1741  to  and  zeal  into  their  ohje^is,  and  uni* 
Conllantia,  daughter  of  Jolin  I^rle-  formly  exerted  himlelf  to  promote 
Earnley,  EAj;  *  by  whom  he  had  them.  When  prefent,  he  prefuled  with 
i/Tuc  one  fon,  who  died  an  infant.  He  ability  and  moderation  in  their  coun* 
was  chofen  Member  of  Parliament  for  cils  ;  and  when  abfent,  replied  witli 
Cambridge  in  1741,  and  reprefented  fcrupulous  punfluaJity  to  the  letters, 
that  Corporation  till  he  fucceeded  his  and  favoured  them  with  his  advice  and 
father  in  the  Peerage  in  1758.  He  alliltance  whenever  they  were  tequilite. 
was  aKb  chofen  Recorder  of  Cam-  — To  his  talents  and  influence,  as  well 
I  bridge, and  held  that  oiBce  till  hisdeath.  as  to  his  extenhve  knowledge  and  long 

He  was  for  maiiy  years  Chairman  of  pradfice  in  bufmefs,  the  Society  were 
(he  Committee  of  Privileges.  In  1741  often  lingularly  indebted, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Conimif*  .But  his  condud,  as  Prelident  of  this 
fioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland, — in  Society,  exliibits  only  a  partial  and 
1746,  a  Lord  of  Trade  and  Planta*  very  limited  view  of  this  woithy  noble* 
tioes, — in  175^  ,  a  Lord  of  the  Trca*  roan. 

fury, — in  1755,  Paymaller  General  His  charader  was  uniform  and  con* 
of  his  Majelly’s  forces, — in  1758,  fident  in  all  its  features,  for  it  was  for* 
Chancellor  of  the  Dutchy  of  Lan*  med  by  principles  which  admit  of  no 
caller,  and  Member  of  the  Privy  Coun*  variation.  The  Society  can  trace  it 
cil, — and,  in  1 759,  AmbalTador  Ex*  only  in  few  of  its  outlines  ;  but  wliat 
traordinary  to  the  Court  of  Portugal.  they  advance  rells  either  upon  fads  of 
His  umemiuiog  attention  to  public  putdic  notoriety,  or  tire  peil'onal  know'* 
bulinefs  for  fo  long  a  period,  and  in  ledge  of  fome  of  their  own  members 
fo  many  different  ofhees,  having  great*  whofe  tellimony  is  beyond  fufpicion. 

^  ly  impaired  his  health,  in  1762  he  re-  A  •warm  hut  rational  piety  was  the 
ligned  all  his  employments  under  the  great  leading  prtnciple  of  his  charader  ; 
crown,  and  refolrcd  to  dedicate  the  it  direded  and  pervaded  every  part  of 
remainder  of  his  life  to  retirement,  at  his  condud  in  public  and  private  life, 
the  feat  of  his  anceilors. — A  refolu*  He  made  no  odeutatious  difplay  of 

tion,  from  which  the  mod  urgent  fo*  religion,  but  he  was  not  alhamed  to 
licitations  and  fpiendid  offers  were  ne*  pradife  the  duties,  and  avow  the  feel* 
ver  able  to  divert  him.  ings  which  belong  to  a  Chridian.  The 

In  January  1 768,this Society^, with  apprehenfion  of  cenfure  or  of  ridicule 
one  voice,  invited  him  to  be  their  Pre*  from  the  faihionable  world,  deterred 
fident.  An  office  for  which  he  was  him  not  from  giving  regular  attendance 
eminently  qualihed,  and  which,  with  upon  the  public  ordinances  of  divine 
much  credit  to  himfelf  and  benefit  to  worMiip.  This  pait  of  his  condud 
the  inditution,  he  fudained  till  his  flowed  from  noble  and  jud  principles, 
death.  Public  homage,  he  conlidered  to  be 

A  liberal  annual  donation  was  but  indifpenfably  due  from  every  nember 
one  of  many  favours  which  he  confer*  of  fociety,  to  the  great  Author  of  all 
red  upon  the  Society.  From  the  time  public  as  well  as  private  good.  He 

E  c  2  firmly 

• 

•  Appendix  to  Mr  Kemp’s  Sermon  before  the  Society. 

+  She  died  in  1753. 
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firmly  believed  in  the  eflabllfhed  reli¬ 
gion  of  his  country.  He  felt  the  re- 
verenoe  which  a  good  citizen  owes  to 
its  inibtutions.  He  knew  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  example  of  men  of  his  rank 
upon  the  manners  of  the  inferior,  and 
g.e;«  Irody  of  the  community.  His 
attendance,  therefore,  upon  public  wor- 
fliip,  was  not  occafionaliy  but  regular, 
and  extended  to  the  whole  of  its  ufual 
and  dated  fervices. 

Although,  while  refident  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  a  public  dation  abroad, 
he  was  of  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  (naturally  led 
tj  this  by  his  education  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  family)  yet  when  he  came 
to  live  in  this  country,  he  conformed 
t  )  the  ufages  of  tiie  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  He  well  knew,  that  in  articles 
of  faith  and  doflrine,  the  two  fider 
chuichcs  are  united,  and  that  matters 
of  form  coidhtute  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  difference  between  them. 

This  good  man’s  deep-felt  fenfe  of 
religion  was  expreffed  in  a  manner  dill 
more  lingular,  and  worthy  of  admira¬ 
tion. 

When,  from  the  abfence  or  ficknefs 
of  ahe  minider,  or  any  other  caafe, 
there  was  no  public  worfhip  in  the  pa- 
rilb-chutch,  it  was  his  regular  pradlice 
on  the  Lord’s  days  to  call  together  his 
family  and  domedics,  to  read  to  them 
a  portion  of  the  faiptures,  and  fuch 
books  of  religion  as  he  judged  bed  a- 
dapted  to  their  improvement,  and  to 
prefide  among  them  in  immediate  adls 
of  devotion. — And  this  lad  he  uni¬ 
formly  did  every  Sunday  evening  thro* 
the  year. 

It  was  his  opinion,  that  no  elevation 
of  rank  can  be  an  apology  for  the 
negleft  of  the  duties  which  man  owes 
to  his  Maker ;  and  befides,that  no  man 
can  ever  appear  in  a  more  dignified  or 
graceful  attitude,  than  when  at  the  head 
of  his  family,  acknowledging  the  boun¬ 
ties,  and  foliciting  the  continuing  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  common  parent.  The 
compofitions  which  he  ufed  in  thefe 
ails  of  famlly-devoiioii  wcie  his  own, 


and  Angularly  excellent, — in  reciting 
them,  which  he  did  from  memory, 
the  animation  and  fervour  of  his  man¬ 
ner  at  once  demonllrated  the  warmth 
of  his  own  devotional  feelings,  and 
excited  a  congenial  fpirit  in  the  breads 
of  all  who  heard  him. 

When  no  clergyman  was  prefei.t, 
he  always  officiated  as  chaplain  at  his 
own  table,  both  before  and  after  nteais, 
— not  by  the  Ihort  form  commonly, 
and  too  often  irreverently  repeated,  but 
by  a  few  fuitable  expreffions  pronoun¬ 
ced  with  live  decent  folemnity  which 
becomes  an  immediate  addrefs  to  the 
beity. 

He  regularly  joined  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  I.a)rd’s  Supper  in  his  pa- 
rilh-church,  and  attended  ujron  all  the 
religious  fervices  preparatory  to,  and 
confequent  upon  that  ordinance,  as 
ufually  obferved  in  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  clofenefs  of  his  attention, 
and  the  ferioufnefs  of  his  mind  upion 
thefe  occafions,  vifibly  appeared  in  his. 
countenance  and  manner.  He  ha.i 
a  Angular  delight  in  that  ordinance, 
and  it  always  feemed  to  produce  the 
happieft  effefl  upon  his  mind, — to  give 
a  brilker  flow  to  his  fpirils,  and  a  new 
degree  of  vivacity  to  his  converfation. 

The  duties  of  the  clofet  he  oblerved 
with  no  lefs  care  than  thofe  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  and  church.  To  fecret  devo¬ 
tion  a  conAdcrable  pait  of  his  time  was 
duly  allotted  ;  during  the  time  confe- 
crated  to  this  ptirpofe,  no  engagements 
in  bufinefs,  nor  burry  of  company  were 
fuffered  to  intrude  The  feriptures 
were  the  guide  and  conflant  compa¬ 
nion  of  his  devotions.  Few  had  Itu- 
died  them  with  chder  attention,  and 
few  had  more  thoroughly  imbibed  their 
fpirit. 

His  belief  of  Chriftianity  was  An- 
cere,  the  refult  of  ferious  and  careful 
ihveftigation.  Almoff  every  book  of 
charaifter,  upon  the  nature  and  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  goA)cl,  he  had  read  with 
care ;  and  as  his  memory  was  reten¬ 
tive  to  an  uncommon  degree,  he  w'as 
never  obferved  to  be  at  a  lofs,  when 

any 
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any  branch  of  that  fuhjeft  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  converfation. 

Sincere  in  his  profeliion  of  religion, 
every  thing  immediately  connedted  with 
its  interelt  engaged  his  attention.  He 
was,  of  confetjuence,  a  friend  to  its 
niiniders.  They  were  acceptable  guefts 
at  his  very  hofpitable  table,  and  with 
the  worthy  and  learned  among  them 
he  cultivated  habits  of  familiar  inter- 
courfe. 

Some  of  the  brighted  ornaments  cf 
the  Church  of  England  he  numbered 
among  his  particular  friends  ;  and  of 
the  Scottilh  clergy  there  were  not  a 
few  w'hom  he  honoured  with  dilhrt- 
guilhing  marks  of  his  confidence  and 
edeem.  To  the  minifters  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  he  gave  a  ge¬ 
neral  invitation  to  his  houle,  and  to 
the  ufe  of  his  library ;  and  encouraged 
them  upon  every  occafion  of  moment, 
to  folicit,  and  repofe  upon  his  advice 
and  afli (lance. 

In  all  tliofe  pari  flies  where  he  was 
an  heritor,  he  promoted  the  augmen¬ 
tations  of  the  livings,  and  gave  liberal 
alllllance  to  every  plan  propofed  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  minillers. 

As  he  invited  the  clergy  to  his  fo- 
ciety  and  table,  fo  the  e  was  not  on¬ 
ly  nothing  to  deter,  but  every  thing 
to  induce  them  to  comply.  In  his 
prefence  nothing  was  ever  permitted 
which  had  the  remotell  afpedl  of  inde¬ 
corum  ;  and  fuch  was  the  reverence 
which  his  well-known  charadter  in- 
fpired,  that  even  men  of  rank,  iliough 
free  in  their  principles,  and  in  other 
companies  licentious  in  their  conver¬ 
fation,  yet  before  him  were  mod  guard¬ 
ed  and  attentive  to  propriety. 

But  the  Kail  of  KinnouH’s  conver¬ 
fation  was  not  innocent  only,  it  was 
inftrudlive  in  no  common  degiee.  Few 
men  had  treafured  up  fo  great  a  (lore 
of  various  and  imjxirtant  knowledge. 
He  was  an  excellent  clafTical  fcholar, 
and  while  among  literary  men,  his 
frequent  and  apt  quotations  (hewed 
his  familiarity  with  the  bell  writers  of 
antiquity, particularly  the  Roman  pons. 
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With  the  hidory  and  date  of  mo¬ 
dern  literature  alfo,  his  acquaintance 
was  extenfive  and  accurate-  The  belt 
new  publications  were 'legularly  lent 
to  him,  and  added  to  his  ample  col- 
Icftion  ;  they  were  frequently'  the  fub- 
jeds  of  his  converfation,  and  upoa 
none  did  his  memory,  tade,  and  judg¬ 
ment,  appear  to  greater  advantage. 

Another  line  of  converfation  ia 
which  he  excelled,  and  for  which  he 
had  an  inexhaullible  fuud  of  materials, 
was  in  giving  curious  and  intereding 
anecdotes  concerning  the  didinguiflied 
perfonages  of  his  time,  the  political 
tranfadions  of  that  period,  and  the 
fecret  fjirings  which  produce  them. 

The  high  offices  of  date  which  he 
had  long  filled,  and  the  habits  of  inti¬ 
macy  in  which  he  had  Ifved  with 
people  of  high  rank  and  confequence, 
gave  him  oppoitunities  of  knowing# 
and  entertaining  his  friends  with  many 
fads  and  circumdances  which  they 
could  derive  from  no  oilier  fource  of 
information. 

His  near  rehition  to  Robert  the 
great  Earl  of  Oxford,  fufficiently  ac¬ 
counts  for  his  early  introdudion  into 
the  political  world  ;  his  own  ability, 
integrity,  and  unremitting  attention  to 
buliacfs  fccurcd  a.nd  incrcafed  that  in¬ 
fluence  which  naturally  aiofe  to  him 
from  his  high  .connedions.  V/ith  the 
fird  men  of  his  time,  both  in  the  po¬ 
litical  and  literary  world,  he  lived  io 
habits  and  familiar  intercourfe.  Lord 
Haidwicke,  Mr  Pelham,  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  Aichbiiliop  Seeker,  and 
Mr  Pope,  were  of  the  number,  and 
may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  thofe  with 
whom  he  chiefly  aifociated. 

A  confiderable  part  of  a  lifetime 
fpent  in  fuch  fociety,  in  fccncs  of  na¬ 
tional  bulinefs,  and  in  literary  purfuits, 
could  not  but  afford  ample  dote  of 
valualfle  information,  nor,  with  his 
franknefs  of  comir.unication,  fail  to 
render  his  converfation  as  entertaining 
as  it  was  inllrudiye. 

But  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull  w’as  not 
fitted  only  to  ihice  in  couveifaiion,— 

he 
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he  was  uhI  more  dimnguilhed  by  his 
aifiivCt  diJFulive  beoevolerice.  His  re¬ 
tirement  from  public  bufmefs  was  not 
devoted  to  indolence  and  inafiion. 
‘I'he  remainder  of  his  life,  though  in 
s  more  contracted  Iphcrc,  was  aiiidii-  ' 
•ufly  employed  in  the  fervice  cf  his 
fdlow-creatures. 

Many  evidences  of  his  public  fpirit 
and  bericllcccce  be  has  left  behind 
him.  That  noble  and  ufeful  work, 
the  bridge  over  Tay  at  Perth,  it  is  well 
known,  owes  to  him  its  exifreace, — 
under  his  aufpices,  and  at  the  rifle  of 
his  private  fortune,  it  was  reared,  and 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  remain  to  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  a  monument  to  his  ha- 
aour. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  that  part  of  the 
country  where  he  redded,  he  gave 
conflant  attendance  when  his  health 
pcimif.cd,  and  tlie  im;K»rtance  of  the 
objeft  required  his  prefence.  In  their 
deliberations,  the  gcncrofity  and  dif- 
interellednefs  of  his  views,  united  to 
his  great  talents  and  experience  in  bu- 
iineis,  never  failed  to  command  uni- 
serial  refpefl. 

The  benevolent  and  worthy  jiart 
which  he  adted  towards  the  Society  in 
in  Scotland  for  piupagating  Chridian 
knowledge,  has  ^en  already  mention- 
tioned.  To  various  chaiitable  inftitu- 
tions  in  England,  he  was  a  regular 
and  liberal  contributor. 

But  in  no  pert  cf  his  condudl  did 
tire  excellence  of  this  good  man’s  heart 
nwre  amiably  difeover  itfcif,  than  in 
his  behaviour  to  young  people.  An 
cld  man,  furrounded  by  young  men 
Ihongly  attached  to  him,  affords  a 
plealing  Ipectacle.  It  was  the  piftiire 
frequently  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of 
Kinnoull.  Ke  delighted  in  their  fo- 
clety.  He  encouraged  them  to  come 
to  his  ho’sfe — fuperintended  their  edu¬ 
cation — e.xamined  into  their  progrefs, 
and  gave  them  inilrudlion.  He  drove, 
by  every  winning  art  and  proper  in¬ 
dulgence,  to  make  himfelf  agreeable  to 
ahem,  and  gain  their  conUdoice,  that 


he  might  improve  their  minds  by 
ful  knowledge,  and  form  them  to  the 
love  of  religion  and  virtue. 

With  ihefe  difpoiitions  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered,  tiiat  he  accepted  with 
pleafure  of  the  odice  of  Chancelhr  of 
tie  Univnfity  of  St  Audrevu,  to 
which,  ulion  the  death  of  the  laie 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  former 
Ciiancellor,  he  was  unanimuuily  elec¬ 
ted  in  the  year  1765.  ' 

Having  made  himfelf  mader  of  the 
hiflory  and  conditutioii  of  that  ancient 
feminary,  he  was  enabled  with  know¬ 
ledge  and  efmcl  to  inteipofe  in  its  af¬ 
fairs  ;  and  to  every  rcalbnable  propo- 
lltion  for  its  advancement,  be  always 
gave  the  mod  decided  fuppoit. 

The  profeffors,  encouraged  by  his 
engaging  manners,  regarded  him  as 
their  friend,  as  well  as  patron,  and 
were  accuftomed  in  all  their  affairs  of 
coniequence  to  repofe  upon  his  ad¬ 
vice. 

For  tlie  encouragement  of  genius 
and  literature  among  the  ftudents,  he 
indituted,  at  his  own  expence,  annual 
premium')  for  thofe  who  ihould  excel 
in  the  different  claffes,  and  various 
branches  of  fcience.  At  the  didribu- 
tion  of  the  prizes  he  attended  in  per- 
fon. 

But  his  attention  to  literary  merit 
was  not  confined  to  honorary  marks 
of  his  approbation.  To  genius  and 
defert  he  always  gave  encouragement 
fuited  to  the  fituation  in  which  he 
found  them  ;  to  young  men  of  fortune 
his  countenance  and  pra>fc  to  tlrofe 
bleffed  with  talents,  but  druggling 
with  poverty,  die  means  of  carrying 
forward  their  education.  And  this 
be  did,  fometimes  by  procuring  for 
them  Bttrfaries,  (correfponding  to 
what  in  the  Englilh  univerfities  are 
called  Exhibitiov.s ) — fometimes  by  oc- 
cafional  prefents  of  money  and  books, 
and  fometimes  by  annual  penlions. 
Even  when  their  education  was  com¬ 
pleted,  he  deferted  not  thofe  whom  he 
had  alTided,  or  of  whom  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  a  favourable  opinion — he  ex¬ 
erted 


Charafier  of  the  late 

^rted  himfelf  to  obtain  for  them  a 
comfortable  fettlement  for  life.  For 
fuch  of  them  as  had  turned  their  views 
towards  the  church,  he  had  opportu¬ 
nities  of  providing,  by  the  number 
of  ecclefialtical  benefices  in  his  gift. 

As  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull  was  a  friend 
to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  religious  in- 
terefts  of  the  community,  fo  be  "waj 
a  liberal  henefacior  to  the  poor.  His 
private  charities  were  many,  fome  of 
tlieni  fplendid  ;  but  over  this  part  of 
his  conduit  he  w'as  careful  to  fpread 
a  veil ;  and  as  few  of  ihefe  good  deeds 
as  poflible  he  fuifered  to  be  known, 
even  by  his  friends. 

With  refpeit  to  the  fnpply  of  the 
poor  in  genera!,  be  proceeded  upon 
fixed  and  excellent  principles.  He 
judged  it  a  better  fpecies  of  charity, 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done, 
than  to  relieve  neceflities  ;  be  gave  en¬ 
couragement,  therefore,  to  every  fpe- 
CiCs  of  ufeful  indullry  among  the  poor, 
and  to  numbers  of  them,  employmetK 
and  bread. 

'Fo  common  begging  he  was  a  de¬ 
cided  enemy ;  ar>d  to  prevent  the  ne- 
ceility  of  it,  always  declared  that 
every  parilh  ought  to  maintain  its  poor 
in  their  own  houfes.  To  alfill  the 
feveral  pariflies  in  which  his  eftates 
lay,  in  accomplilhing  this  objefi,  he 
fent  to  each  of  them  annually  a  ftated 
fum,  correfponding  to  the  number  of 
its  poor,  and  the  extent  of  his  projrer- 
ty.  He  thought  it  urrreafonable  and 
unjuft,  to  carry  his  rents  out  of  a  pa- 
ri(h,  and  leave  the  whole  burden  of 
fup])orting  the  poor  upon  the  tenants  ; 
a  pra<ftice  too  common  in  Scotland, 
where  the  poor  are,  in  many  parifhes, 
left  to  be  maintained  by  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  their  neighbours,  fometimes 
only  lefs  poor  than  themfelves.  Were 
Lord  Kinnoull’s  principles  to  be  a- 
dopted,  and  his  example  to  be  ftdlow- 
ed,  begging  would  be  unknown,  poors 
rates  unneceftary,  and  the  poor  equi¬ 
tably  and  fuiftciently  provided  for. 

If  we  view  this  go(^  man  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  Landholder^  conncilcd  with 


rf  Kinnoull. 

a  numerous  liody  of  tenants,  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  prudence  will  appear  no  left 
confpicupus,  than  his  benevolence  and 
humanity.  He  proceeded  upon  me 
maxim,  that  to  o^nfuit  the  comfort  and 
pTofperity  of  his  tenants,  was  the  fur- 
eft  means  of  promoting  his  own  inte- 
reft.  He  cauft  d  proper  plans  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  be  luggeiicd  to  them,  by 
perfons  in  whofe  Hull  he  had  conft- 
dence  ; — gave  them  Icafcs  of  a  propa- 
length  and  at  moderate  rents,  and 
built  houfes  for  them  in  a  ftile  far  fu- 
pertor  to  any  that  had  been  ufually 
given  to  farmers  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  taught  tliem  to  refpect 
themfelves  as  free-born  Britons,  and 
to  repofc  with  unlimited  confidence 
upon  their  mailer’s  honour  and  regard 
to  their  intereft. 

Under  his  jurFcious  management, 
his  eftate  fpeedily  aflumtd  a  new  face  ; 
improvements  rapidly  advanced,  and 
his  tenants  prof])ered.  Irllead  of  con¬ 
cealing,  they  were  happy  to  avow  to 
their  kind  mailer,  their  improving  cir- 
cumftar.ccs,  for  they  knew  that  no  utJ* 
due  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the 
knowledge  df  them.  They  regar  ded 
him  as  their  common  father,  ever  at¬ 
tentive  to  their  frtuaticn,  anxious  t» 
redrefs  their  grievances,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  profperity. 

A  more  particular  account  of  bis 
condufl  as  a  l<indhulder,  might  afford 
much  pleafing,  as  well  as  uieftil  infor¬ 
mation,  but  belides  that  this  is  left 
immedi.vtely  the  object  of  il.e  Societv', 
it  would  lead  to  too  great  prolixitv. 
Suffice  it  therefore  in  general  to  add, 
thot  he  left  to  his  fucceflbr  an  eftate 
highly  improved,  and  a  moil  reljrecla- 
ble  let  tenants,  all  thrlviug,  and 
many  of  them  wealthy. 

Their  tears,  and  the  deep  concern 
vifible  in  their  countenances,  while  ia 
lilent  procctlaon  they  followed  him  to 
the  tomb,  afforded  to  beholders  a 
ftriking,  though  melancholy  proof,  of 
the  place  which  he  had  held  in  their 
hearts. 

To  landholders  in  general,  but  par- 
ticiJarly 


ticularly  to  proprietors  of  extcr.fivc 
cllates,  tire  Earl  of  Kinnouil  has  fur* 
nifhed,  by  his  example,  decided  evi¬ 
dence,  that  to  fee  with  thclr  own  eyes 
the  fituation  of  their  tenants,  to  hear 
io  perfon  thdr  oompUinis,  to  redrefs 
them  when  r/eil  founded,  and  in  all 
things  to  cord'ult  their  interefl,  are  the 
moH  infallible  means  of  bringing  real 
and  permanent  improvement  to  their 
property. 

If  we  follow  this  good  man  into  the 
private  fesnes  of  domeflic  life,  his 
chara^er  alTumes  a  Ibll  mote  amiably 
engaging  form. 

Having  no  children  of  his  own  bo¬ 
dy,  (his  only  child  having  died  an  in¬ 
fant)  his  paternal  aire(51ion  flowed  out 
in  conllant  llreams  of  tendernefs  to 
Lis  near  relations,  and  the  numerous 
branches  of  his  family.  To  all  of 
them  his  manners  were  aflfe^ionatc, 
for  the  fen&bility  of  his  heart  was 
great. 

At  a  friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Kin- 

Doull  was  warm  and  Ileadv _ Though 

bred  a  courtier,  he  profelfcd  no  afleo- 
tion  v/hich  he  did  not  feel,  and  though 
his  language  was  glowing,  it  was  lin- 
eere.  Condant  in  all  his  attachments, 
even  in  old  age  he  lja)ke  of  his  friends 
with  an  enthuiiafm  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  liie  generous  feelings 
of  youth.  Nothing  fave  grofs  miihc- 
Laviour  could  alienate  his  regards  from 
diofe  on  whom  he  had  bellowed  tliem. 
The  ftridled  integrity,  and  moft  deli¬ 
cate  fenle  of  honour,  appeared  in  the 
whole  of  his  intercourle  with  all  to 
whom  he  Hood  related  in  any  of  the 
connedlions  of  life.  . 

To  his  fervants  he  was  a  kind  maf- 
ler,  ever  attentive  to  their  comfort 
both  in  health  and  ficknefs.  He  felt 
the  obligation  of  faithful  fervices,  and 
nobly  rewarded  them.  He  knew  to 
whom  confidence  was  due,  and  never 
indulged  fafpieion.  And  fuch  was 
the  general  mildnefs  and  gcnerofity  of 
his  conduft  to  his  domcftics,  that  to 
be  difmilTei  his  fcrvice  was  ever  re¬ 


garded  by  them  as  the  fevered  pbnilh* 
ment. 

From  the  variety  of  imjmrtant  or 
intcrefling  objefls  which  Conftantiy 
foh'eited  and  engaged  his  attention,  it 
was  impofiible  that  time  could  hang 
heavy  on  his  hands.  To  lilllefihels 
and  languor,  the-  common  attendants 
of  wea.th  and  greatnels,^  he  was  a 
ftrangcr.  His  nnnd  naturally  adlive, 
and  habitoated  to  employment,  was 
ever  diredted  to  fomtthiag  requiring 
thought  or  exeition  ;  to  every  hour 
was  alligned  its  proper  employment, 
and  In  tonfcquence  of  a  llridj  andpei  r 
fevering  arrangement,  the  quantity  of 
bulinefs  which  he  (^Ijutched  Was 
great.  Though  liberal  of  his  money, 
he  was  a  rigid  occononiift  of  his  time. 

Advanced  age  and  growing  icCimi- 
ties  intertiipted  not  in  him  the  duties 
of  the  man  and  the  Chiifllan  ;  una¬ 
voidable  /evils  he  fulloined  with  pious 
refignation,  and  as  it  pleafed  God  19 
continue  with  him  his  intelledlual 
powers  unimpaired,  to  the  very  Con- 
clulion  of  life,  his  courfe  of  adtive  be¬ 
nevolence  fcarcely  fufTered  an  inter¬ 
ruption.  The  lad  adls  of  his  life  were 
thofe  of  friendlhip  and  charity. 

From  ihcfe  imperfedi  fketches  may 
be  ibrmcd  an  idea  of  the  charadler  of 
this  truly  good  man.  To  fern  it  up 
in  a  few  words, — his  piety  v/as  exalt¬ 
ed,  his  benevolence  large,  h.s  chaiity 
extenfive,  his  convcifation  chade  and 
edifying,  Lis  manners  exemplary.  In 
his  whole  depertnient  were  lecn,  the 
dignity  of  the  Nobleman,  the  learning 
cf  the  Scholar,  and  the  virtue  of  the 
.Chridian. 

Tire  approaches  of  death,  long  fore- 
feen  and  familiar  to  his  mind,  he  be¬ 
held  wiih  ferenity  and  fijrtitude  ;  for 
his  confidence- reded  upon  that  foun¬ 
dation  which  he  knew  death  itfelf 
could  not  Ibake.  No  words  can  do 
fo  much  judice  to  his  featimeirts  upon 
this  fubj^  as  his  own.  They  were  ex- 
pred  to  the  Author  *  of  the  precedrng 
Sermon,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  arnl 
ferioUs 


•  The  Rev.  Mr  Kemp, 


TAf  Oli  Atun  of  Thirty,  anJ  Tctutg  Man  tf  Eighty  Tears  ;  a  Tele.  Zl^ 

furious  con»erfarion  upjn  the  fubjciEl  “  and  have  experienced  the  infirmi- 
of  it,  a  (hurt  while  before  his  death.  “  ties  of  advanced  years.  Of  lat^,  in 
As  the  general  theme  was  of  his  re-  **  the  courfe  of  fcverc  and  dangerous 
commendation,  fo  he  fpecified  fome  “  illnefs,  I  haVe  been  repeatedly 
of  the  particular  topics  avhich  he  wiih-  “  brought  to  the  gates  of  death.  My 
ed  to  be  introduced  in  it,  particulaily  “  time  in  this  world  cannot  now  be 
the  dodbine  of  the  atonement.  “  long.  Cut  with  truth-I  can  declare, 

“  I  have  always  eonfidered  the  a-  “  that  in  the  midft  of  all  my  pall  af- 
“  toncment  of  Chrift,”  laid  he,  “  to  “  flidlions,  my  heart  was  fupported 
“  Ik:  ciiai.ti'leridici!  of  the  gofpel  as  a  “  and  comforted,  by  a  firm  reliance 
“  fyftem  of  religion.  Strip  it  of  that  “  ujxJn  the  merits  and  atonement  of 
doflrine,  and  you  reduce  it  to  a  “  my  .Saviour;  and  now  in  the  n;ar 
“  (clitme  of  morahty,  excellent  in-  “  profpedl  of  entering  upon  an  etcr- 
**  deed,  and  fu(h  as  the  world  never  **  nal  world,  this  is  the  foundation, 
“  faw,  but  to  manj  in  the  prefent  Hate  **  and  the  only  foundation  of  my  con- 
l‘  of  his  faculties,  abfolutely  impradtU  “  fidence  and  hope.” 

cable.  The  atonement  of  Chrill,  In  thefe  fentiments  he  fteadlly  per* 
“  and  the  truths  immediately  connec-  fevered  till  the  concKifidn  of  the  icene. 
<*  ted  with  that  fjndamebtal  principle,  His  lall  illnefs  continued  but  a  few 
“  provide  a  remedy  for  all  the  wants  days,  it  was  a  walling  and  decline  of 
**  and  wcaknelTes  of  our  nature.  They  nature,  unattended  with  pain.  On 
“  who  llrive  to  remove  thefe  precious  the  a 7th  December  1787,  without  a 
“  doiftrines  from  the  word  of  God,  llruggle,  or  groan,  or  change  of  coun- 
**  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  grand  tenance,  he  expired. 

“  and  beautiful  fyllem  of  religion 

**  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  to  the  “  Mark  the  peifeft  man,  and  behold 
“  comtbrt  and  hopes  of  man.  For  “  the  upright :  for  the  end  of  that 
**  inon  pari,  1  am  now  an  old  man,  **  nun  is  peace.” 


The  Old  Man  of  Thirty,  and  the  Tomg  Man  of  Eighty  Years  t  a  moral  Tale, 
By  island. 

IN  the  reigfi  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  A1  tents,  prorifions,  women,  eunuchs, cooks 
Kafchid,  it  happened  that  a  rich  Emir  or  clothes.  But,  in  order  to  undcriland 
of  Yemen  had  the  misfortune,  at  his  re-  the  followine  hifiory,  it  is  nreeflary  that 
turn  from  Damafeus,  to  be  attacked  by  the  reader  mould  have  a  lively  idea  of 
robbers  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Pe-  the  circumflances  of  the  Emir,  to  obtain 
traea.  The  Turks  were  fo  uncivil  as  to  which  I  rake  the  liberty  of  intreating 
mairarre  his  whole  retinue :  they  carried  that  he  will  put  himfelf  for  a  moment  ui 
off  the  beautiful  women,  that  for  the  the  Emir’s  place,  and  think  what  he 
fake  of  ofientation  he  had  with  him,  and  would  have  done  on  fuch  a  trying  occa- 
then  fled  back  into  the  mountains  with  fion. 

as  much  hafle  as  they  had  approached.  Upon  due  refleflion,  the  Emir  found 
Luckily  the  Emir  had  fallen  into  a  fwoon  it  was  neceflary  to  refolve  on  one  thing, 
at  the  beginniug  of  the  fray ;  fo  that  the  which,  for  want  of  pradlice,  feemed  to 
robbers,  after  defpoiling  him  of  his  mo-  him  very  diflreffing ;  that  Was,  to  put 
ney  and  clothes,  left  him  lying  among  his  ICgs  in  motion,  and  endeavour  to 
hU  attendants,  without  inquiring  whe-  find  a  road  out  of  thofe  mountainous  de- 
ther  he  was  dead  or  alive.  farts.  The  fun  was  jufl  about  quitting 

The  good  Emir,  when  he  came  to  our  hemlfphere,  when,  with  incredible 
himfelf,  made  great  lamentation  on  per-  fatigue,  he  came  to  a  place  in  (he  moun- 
Cciving  his  iltuation.  He  found  himfelf  tains,  that  fhewed  him  a  valley  beauti- 
an.oner  unknown  mountains,  without  ful  beyond  the  power  of  imKination  to 
VoGVill.No  43.  F  f  conceive. 


21 8  rhcOUMtv- 

conreiv?.  The  fight  of  foine  «  e!l-built 
hoiifvS  ainoii;;  jrro\’rs  or’ trtes  ir.ade  hiin 
exert  the  rertiaiiis  of  his  ilnr'gth,  to  ar¬ 
rive  before  the  elofc  of  the  ilay.  T  he 
vay  he  had  loine,  and  that  he  had  hid 
to  <0.  was  not  fo  long  as  that  wl'.ieh  a 
y  1  ing  villager  Ik'iis  over  'T.orr.ng  and 
ni^  ht  for  a  k.fs  of  his  miftrefo ;  but  it 
was  a  laborious  journey  for  tlie  enervat¬ 
ed  limbs  of  our  F-mir.  He  {lopped  fo 
»'ften  to  take  breath,  that  it  was  nigbt 
before  he  reached  the  iiearcft  of  tlic 
houfes  ;  this  feemed  to  him  a  rurrd  j-a- 
Ir.ce,  tliough  heilt  only  of  woed :  the 
found  of  mnSc,  and  other  figns  of  gaiety, 

v. ’hidi  hid  Itruek  his  ear  at  a  diilaner, 
ini  reafrd  his  allonilhnicnt  at  finding  furh 
ol)j‘«fts  in  fneh  a  place.  As  he  had  never 
read  anv  thing  but  fairy  tales,  it  came 
into  his  head  at  firfl,  thr.t  all  that  had 
happened  to  h'ln  was  enehantiaent.  Hut 
his  ncceflltlcs  foon  got  the  better  of  this 
idei  ;  he-  kiioek--d  at  the  door,  and  de- 
niindcd  an  al'ylutn  for  that  night.  The 
fnig«l.ar  couTjU  of  pride  and  niiiery  that 
rpp.ared  in  his  demeatiour,  wmikl  per- 
Ir.inf  have  expnfed  him  to  a  refufil,  if  the 
inhabitants  had  nf/t  held  facred  the  law 
r.f  hofpitaliiy.  1  he  Emir  vas  condniltd, 
ss  ith  every  mark,  of  friendihip  and  cordi- 
aiitv,  to  a  little  parlow,  where  he  was 
invited  to  repofe  hirnk-lf  on  a  fopha, 
plain  indeed,  bin  furuifhtd  with  Very 
foft  ctifhions.  A  little  afterwarils  two 
vonng  (laves  Jtteniled  him  to  the  batli, 
w  l  ere  they  fpr'nkieil  him  with  perfumes, 
and  orefente<l  him  with  clothes  made  in 
the  fiirpleft  fiffi’Min,  Inn  of  very  fine  cot¬ 
ton  rlotli.  A  I'emale  flare,  more  beau- 
tifnl  than  anv  he  had  ever  fetn  in  his  fe- 
raglio,  enterctl  with  a  ihi  orbo,  and  he 
pan  to  chant  the  pleafiire  they  enjoyed 
at  having  received  fo  agreeable  a  puell. 
The  Emir  w’ls  more  at  a  fiifs  tiian  ever 
to  know  what  he  fhould  think  of  aii  this  ; 
but  the  figure  and  voice  of  the  fair  fl-ve, 
ri.’d?  him  in  line  to  imagine,  that  Ihe 

w. 's  a  hb’.rri  of  paradife. 

ide  was  fean  e’y  ditfild,  when  a  do- 
rneflie  arpea'-ed,  ami  made  him  a  lign, 
without  fixaxinr,  to  follow  him.  'I  lie 
Emir  approached  a  »rtat  hall  tlrgcntly 
iiluminated  ;  as  the  door  openeil,  there 
iiTiied  a  delightful  odour  of  jafmin,  of 
rofes.  and  of  orange  flowers.  A  number 
of  little  tables,  round  which  were  foplias 
of  exquifite  beauty,  were  fpread  with  a 
cloth  white  as  fuow.  In  the  iniddie  of 
the  hall,  there  was  aff-niblcd  a  number 
of  people  of  both  fexes,  w  ho  welcomed 
the  Endr  with  open  arms,  and  who,  by 
the  noble  be-uty  of  thei*  pericns,  and 


of  Thirty,  avd 

the  lively  exprclTion  of  goodnefs  and  jo/ 
tlfowii  uver  tiieir  manners,  ff  u  k  him 
with  the  moll  ayretable  fiirprii.-.  .1  ve¬ 
nerable  old  n>an,  with  grey  baits,  wa* 
ted  in  the  unpcriiiofl  pfa.  e  ut  tlie  fo- 
}>h.a,  ill  an  attitude  indieatir.g  the  enjt.y- 
tiii  lit  of  healthful  rt  it  after  Lluuir.  11, e 
fire  of  a  great  foul  fiiF  /hone  in  his  ani- 
111.  ted  e\  cs  ;  eighty  yi  ars  of  u  happy  life 
ha  1  marked  h.s  brow  with  but  a  few 
faint  wrinkles,  and  the  colour  o.  h  -altli, 
lih  ;  a  rofe  in  autumn,  was  Hill  fecn  on 
his  tb.tek.  “  It  is  onr  fath*  r,"  faid  the 
vMinr  jHople,  as  tlicy  conduc’itd  the 
Emir  to  the  old  man. 

i  ids  I.i.t  did  not  c21t  to  rife,  but,  tak¬ 
ing  the  hand  of  the  F.mir,  he  piefi<.d  it 
with  honelt  freedom,  ai:d  unaff-.e'iedi’/ 
e.^preffed  the  joy  he  fc't  at  having  him 
for  a  gut  It.  However,  It  mult  be  owned, 
that,  nut withflaiidiiig  this  gracious  re¬ 
ception,  there  was  fon  erhing  in  the  firft 
look  which  the  ohv  man  calt  upon  the 
Emir,  tiiat  cannot  well  be  ci-,  lerlbed  j 
I’ornething  between  pity  and  eoiitcinjit, 
fomething — rn  fhort,  it  was  the  lock  with 
whiidi  an  amateur  conSd.crs  the  mutilat¬ 
ed  f’atiies  of  a  Ihraxiteles,  partaking  a 
little  of  the  indignation  with  which  furh 
a  man  would  eye  the  Goth  that  had 
maimed  them. 

In  order  to  account  for  this,  we  muft 
give  the  reader  a  (ketch  of  the  charadler 
of  this  L'niir.  He  had  been,  from  his 
youth,  a  rake  of  the  f.rll  fafhioii,  one  of 
thofe  men  who  think  they  have  been 
created  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  divert 
themfelves  with  womet) ;  and  who,  in 
order  to  recruit  themfelves  after  tlu-fe 
toiireme  employments,  fptiul  the  half  of 
their  davs  and  of  their  itight.s  in  flcep, 
from  winch  they  awake  only  to  betake 
themi'clvfs  to  the  fame  occupations.  He 
was  ambitious  of  being  thought  the  ahl.  (i 
dill'iplc  of  Epicurus,  th.c  moil  favoured 
votary  of  lk.echus,  and  the  moft  valiant 
hero  in  thofe  feats 'm  wl.'ich  the  I'parrow 
end  the  mole  laughed  him  to  feorn. 
When  a  man  is  fo  unfortunate  as  to  pef- 
fefs  the  means  of  gratifving  fach  an  ani- 
bitien,  he  is  foon  ob'i^iu  to  have  re- 
courle  to  opium  and  other  fllmulants  to 

f)rocure  fali’e  appetites.  The  Emir,  tho’ 
lorn  with  a  very'  robull  coullitution, 
now  found  himiclf,  .at  thirty  years  of 
age,  reduced  to  the  neetlFity  of  fuppli- 
cating  the  aid  of  cooks  and  of  quacks, 
whole  inventions  never  failed  to  ptocure 
him  an  hour  of  paiu  for  a  mumcat  of 
pit  a  fare. 

He  was  furprifed  to  recover,  at  the 
tikic  cf  Lis  old  Loft,  an  appetite  he  had 
I'-'i'-e 
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?onff  loft.  Two  things  had  contributed  hltd  the  Temple  of  Morpheus.  Tlie  air 
to  p.-o  luce  thiseT.-cft;  a  fall  of  twi-iit/-  was  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  a 
fmir  hours,  and  the  exercifc  he  ha  1  been  thoL’n;icl  Cost  ere,  and  numerous  candles, 
firced  to  take  lie  thought  himlelf  feat-  placed  hcJiiiid  traufparent  green  and  rof;- 
cd  with  the  favourites  of  the  IVophet.  te-lourcJ  ft.rctns,  fcrined  a  twLligiit  that 
Tlte  ft  aft  was  fiiiiple,  hut  exquiCte;  there  diipofcd  to  gentle  fiumbcrr  The  wall* 
were  none  of  thole  rare  hut  pcifoned  were  painted  by  a  inafterlj'  hand,  with 
dilhes  that  diitinguilh  the  tables  ol'priii-  Grecian  figures  of  deep.  The  old  matt 
ces.  The Etnir  dould  not  hut  coufefs  that  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  dainaJk,  and  three 
tlie  wine  feemed  as  old  as  hi*  hoft,  and  Itautiful  v.  oiatn  were  employed  in  en- 
tiiat  the  fruits  were  as  delicious  as  na-  dravouiiiig  to  compttfe  him  to  reft.  On* 
tore  ct  uid  proilu.e  under  the  hajtpieft  of  tlintt  gave  a  gentle  undulation  to  the 
cliinates.  air  with  a  nofegay  of  roJes  and  myrtles  ; 

Is  all  this  cn''hant;nent  ’  falil  the  Euiir  another  played  f  f  iy  on  a  lute,  while  the 
to  hiiril'clf.  Who  is  this  old  man  who  fliird  aefompanied  the  mufR'  with  lur 
preferves,  w’ith  hoary  hairs,' fo  freih  a  voice.  At  laft  the  happy  old  man  infen- 
co-.npi'-xicn,  aad'wko  eats  and  drinl;*  fihly  funk  to  reft,  and  the  co.'ijpanv  re- 
with  as  ruich  appetite  as  if  he  was  only  tired  in  refpeilful  fiience,  after  haciu^ 
nit.-ring  iiiron  life  ?  Jfe  couid  not  contain  foftly  kifild  one  of  his  hands, 
ills  .•’.ftoiijuruent ;  but  th*  acreeable  con-  The  furprife  of  the  Emir  w.as  extrerre. 
vfrfction  of  all  hut  hiinflf,  with  the  He  wa.s  condudled  to  his  chamber,  and 
eaiV  and  engaging  manners  with  wiiich  ih  two  youths,  who  had  attended  him 
he  was  treated,  madehiiri  unable  tocom-  at  the  bath,  raw  alfifted  to  undrefshirn. 
iiofc  the  diiTcrciU  thoughts  that  agitaud  Tlitir  prei.-nee  rerallcd  to  his  iinagina  • 
his  mind.  tion  the  Leautiful  ftavr,  hut  he  was  un- 

“  Tafte  this  pine-apple,”  faid  the  old  certain  «  nether  he  fhculd  regret  or  re¬ 
man.  The  Emir  could  not  find  word*  ioice  at  her  abfcnce.  He  was  put  to 
to  do  juftict  tothe  delicacy  ofit.  fiivf'ur.  bed,  ahtdasfoft,  as  cluftic  and  volup- 
“  I  cultivated  it  with  my  own  hand,”  tuous  as  ever  Emir  prtfltd.  The  two 
faid  his  hoft.  “  Since  age  has  prevented  youths  had  no  feouer  retired,  than  the 
“  me  ftoir.  aftifting  rny  children  and  my  beautiful  Have  came  in  with  her  theorbo. 
“  grandei.'ddrvn  in  the  labours  of  agri-  Her  flowing  hair  adorned  with  rofes  fell 
“  culture,  I  lave  taken  to  gardening,  partly  in  ringlets  on  her  (houlders,  arid 
Ft  affords  me  the  degree  of  motion  partly  on  her  fnowy  bofora.  After  a 
“  and  exercift  which  is  necf  ffary  to  pre-  rerpt-ftful  falut.ati  iii,  fhe  fat  down  on  a 
“  ferve  the  lu  alth  you  fee  me  enjoy,  chair  by  the  bed,  and  tuned  her  theorbo. 
“  The  freih  air,  .tnd  the  falubrious  exha-  She  played  fo  charming  an  air,  and  funf 
“  latious  from  the  flowers,  do  not  a  little  with  fo  hewitcliinv  a  voice,  that  the  gooa 
“  contribute  to  this.”  The  Emir  had  Emir,  intoxicatecl  with  her  mufic,  with 
no.hing  to  replj’.  The  old  man  was  ac-  her  bea’tty,  and  with  the  eighiy-years- 
cuft'iined  to  drink  pure  water,  and  after  old  wine  of  his  hoft,  forgot— what  he 
meals,  three  fmal!  glafTtfs  of  wine  ;  “  the  ought  to  have  remembered.  The  beau- 
“  fir  ft,”  faid  he  f.niling,  “  alEfts  the  til  ul  llave  retired  with  a  fn.ile  that  indi- 
“  rligeftion  of  my  old  ftomach  ;  the  fe-  cated  more  r.f  pity  than  of  contempt, 
“  cond  raifes  my  fpirits,  and  the  third  leaving  the  Eimr  to  reflealions  that  he 
“  lulls  them  afleep.”  The  Emir,  who  could  not  g.t  rid  of.  The  comparlfon 
could  not  drink  water,  though  it  had  that  he  irade  of  himfelf,  an  old  nutn  of 
been  drawn  from  the  Fauntain  0/ youth,  thirty,  w  ith  the  ^'oniig  man  of  eighty, 
did  honour  to  the  old  man’s  wine ;  and  fo  preyed  upon  his  fpirits,  that  in  bitter- 
the  glaffes  were  fo  frequently  repeated,  nels  of  heart,  he  curfed  his'feraglio,  hi* 
that  he  gradually  loft  the  laeulty  of  ('if-  quacks  and  his  cooks,  and  all  thole  young 
ceriiing  whether  he -was  not  aifliially  as  rakes  th.at  had  enticed  iiim  by  their  ad*- 
vigorous  as  the  oid  man,  or  whetlicr  he  vice  and  example  to  the  ruin  of  his  con»> 
only  thought  himfelf  fo,  ftitutinn.  Exhaiiftcd  with  painful  reflec- 

After  fupper,  the  man  with  the  rib-er  tion  he  at  laft  tell  afleep,  and  after  afew 
hairs  retired,  and,  as  it  was  the  cuftoni  hours  he  aw-okc  in  the  belief  that  all  bs 
for  his  children  to  attend  in  his  chamlier  had  ften  was  a  drc.am.  He  arofe,  and 
till  he  fell  afleep,  the  Emir  thofe  to  ac-  opening  a  window  which  looked  into  the 
compaiiv  them,  and  did  himfelf  the  ho-  garden,  the  pure  frefh  air  diflipated  the 
Hour  to  Itand  along  one  of  the  oldeft  of  ti;ick  vapo'irs  that  ftill  clung  around  hin\. 
the  women.  In  fpite  of  his  tafte  for  the  artificial  and 

They  entered  a  chamber  that  refem-  fuiitib,  the  beauty  and  luial  liinplicity 
r  f  i  of 
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of  the  xartkos  did  not  fail  to  enchant 
him.  Wliile  he  was  admiring  this  fcene, 
ht;  obfervcd  the  old  man  leated  in  abow- 

"I'  mvrtle,  and  enjpWed  ht  the  little 
lahoura  of  the  garden.  The  deCre  of  iq- 
tc -ming  himfelf  with  regard  to  the  manr 

-.Kie  and  marvellous  things  he  had 
f.  ::i  lince  he  entered  the  houlc,  promp- 
t  .  .’.'a  to  go  down  and  talk  with  the 
oUl  After  having  thanked  him  for 
if -5  l.-.fni''ab!e  receptiojif  the  Emir  began 
by  ex'  'eliing  his  alloniOtment,  that  a 
)  •  rf.  I  ?  r<l  1  as  he  wy  (houM  appear  fo 
t  ;•  fi.  ;c'mi(l,  f  I  lively  and  fi  gay,  and 
hi  '■  1'  d  of  himto  impart  the  f.cret  he 
J.  t  ‘  '.i.-c  for  attaining  fo  deltreaUie a con- 

I  0  -n  infurM  yon  of  my  fccrct,  faid 
the  -y.-*.  man  I'miling,  in  a  very  fetv 
A  s.  .V  moderate  (hare  of  labour  and 
(,i  v.  ■•'i  perpetual  contentment,  is 
jtiy  '  fe  ret.  The  approach  «f  ladi- 
t'l'l"  ;  ’-lit  no  ke  that  nature  gives  us  of 
ti:e  .1  .ic  when  labour  (hou'd  be  fuccced- 
e  -ly  rcla^cation,  and  when  both  (hould 
give  place  to  reft.  Labour  foders  the 
trfte  for  natural  pleafnres,  and  improves 
the  faculty  of  enjoying  them.  Let  rr,y 
example  teach  you,  young  ftranger,  the 
happinefs  of  obeying  the  precepts  of  na¬ 
ture,  She  rewards  us  with  enjoyments 
the  moft  precioua.  Labour  itfelf,  when 
proportioned  to  our  llrength,  and  diveft- 
ed  of  whatever  can  make-  it  difagrceable, 
is  accoippanied  with  a  pleafure  that  ex¬ 
tends  its  influence  ovgr  our  whole  being, 
But  to  be  happy,  by  following  nature, 
we  muft  preferyr  the  greateft  of  her  be¬ 
nefits.  the  faculty  of  keen  unvitiated 
fenfibility.  and  pf  rational  and  juft  dif- 
cemment.” 

The  old  man  perceived  by  the  look  of 
the  Emir,  that  he  did  not  comprehend 
hhn  perfcilly.  “  It  would  detain  you 
too  long,  continued  he,  if  1  fhould  relate 
to  you  thr  hiftory  of  opr  little  cyloiiy, 
but  I  will  tead  to  you  a  part  of  the  laws 
by  which  we  are  governed,  as  they  are 
contained  jn  the  bonk  which  our  great 
lawgiver  Pfammis  hath  left  for  our  di- 
reflion.  .  . 

1  “  The  Being  of  beingsi(fays  he  in  the 
bpg'mning)  invifible  to  our  eyes,  incom- 
prehenfible  by  our  underflanding,  proves 
to  us  his  exiftence  only  by  his  benefits. 
He  ftands  in  no  need  i  f  us,  and  exaAs 
no  o’.hef  gratitude,  than  that  we  would 
fu^fer  him  to  make  us  happy.  Nature, 
whom  he  bath  appointed  to  be  our  mo¬ 
ther  and  our  nurfe,  infiires  us  with  the 
firft  fenlations,  the  ftrft  inclinations,  on 
itke  ipodcv^tc  ui'c  inU  coofent  of  which 


our  happinefs  depends.  It  is  fhe  tha* 
fpeaks  to  you  by  the  mouth  of  Pfammiss 
and  his  laws  are  hers. 

“  Picafurc  Is  the  iiniverfal  wifh  of 
thinking  brings.  It  is  to  n^an  what  air 
and  the  fun  are  to  plants.  It  announces, 
in  the  fweet  fmile  of  the  rnfant,  the  firil 
vylnpement  of  humanity,  and  its  de¬ 
parture  is  the  forerunner  of  our  diffolu- 
tion.  Love  and  mutual  afTciftion  are  its 
pnreft  and  mod  fruitful  IbiTcts,  and  flow 
with  an  even  ftream  into  the  harbour  cf 
an  innocent  heart.” 

“  Nature  hath  formed  all  our  fenfes  ; 
every  fibre  that  compofes  the  n\arve!lous 
tiifue  of  our  frame,  is  an  organ  of  plea¬ 
fure.  Can  there  be  a  ftrongcr  proof  of 
the  pnrpofc  for  which  we  were  created  ?’* 

“  Had  it  licen  pofTiblc  to  make  us  ca¬ 
pable  of  pleafure,  being  fciirble 

fo  pain,  nature  would  have  doue  it.  i'uit 
fhe  hath,  as  much  as  pctlTtblc,  obilru^rd 
the  paths  that  lead  to  foirow.  Wldle 
we  follow  her  precepts,  the  will  Lldon) 
interrupt  our  erijoyments;  fue  will  heigh¬ 
ten  our  fenfihihties ;  fhe  will  be  to  our 
life  what  made  is  to  a  fine  country 
expofrd  to  the  fun,  or  what  variety  or 
founds  is  to  hamiony. 

“  The  greateft  mife-rv’  is  the  conf  i- 
oufnefs  of  having  brought  that  iiiifery  on 
oiirfclves,  and  the  gir.tteft  pleafnre  is 
the  enjoyment  of  a  life  unembittered  by 
rentorfe. 

“  Enjoy  as  much  as  pofuble  every 
moment  of  life,  but  never  forget,  that 
witiiout  moderation  your  moft  natural 
defircs  become  the  fources  of  pain ;  that 
excefs  deftroys  the  piircft  picafures,  and 
ftifles  the  germs  of  future  enjoyments. 
Moderation  and  voluntary  ablliuence  are 
the  fureft  prefervatives  againft  fatiety. 
and  infcnfibility.  The  wife  alone  drink 
the  cup  of  pleafure  to  the  dregs. 

‘‘  Give  ear,  O  child  of  nature,  to  her 
unalterable  law  !  Without  labour  there 
can  be  no  health  either  of  body  or  of 
mind ;  and  without  health  no  poflible 
felicity.  ’Tis  not  the  body  alone  that 
fulTers  from  ficknefs  or  difeafe  ;  the  mind 
too  is  affedled  ;  it  receives  falfe  impref- 
fions  front  the  furrounding  obieifts ;  and 
the  judgment  of  a  man  in  health,  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  a  perfoo  in  difeafe,  is  as 
the  fplcndour  of  a  meridian  fun  to  th^ 
gUmmeriiig  of  a  pale  fepulchral  lamp. 

“  Nature  fetips  to  have  united  in 
man,  as  her  favourite  work,  all  the  per- 
feffioiis  (he  was  able  to  beftow  on  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  this  world.  But  he. may  fecond 
her  intentions,  or  render  them  abortive, 
Every  haroiuiiious  niotica  of  bis  body, 
every 
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evsrv  (lelirjte  fentlment  of  jor,  of  Im-e, 
or  of  temler  fyinpithy,  htMUiififs  him 
«n'i  etinobics.  Vio!<mt  and  extram-di- 
niry  emotion*,  imptniou*  paflion*:,  en¬ 
vious  an  I  illiberal  inclinilions,  disfigure 
the  featijr**  of  liis  face,  and  decrradc  the 
Inman  fijriire  to  a  lev'-l  with  that  of  the 
brutes,  i'he  man,  \Vhot'e  counte^sIl^■e 
betphens  internal  joy,  ard  eaiety,  and 
benevolence,  is  ihefaireft  of  the  children 
of  men.  > 

“  Endeavonr  to  extend  your  henevo- 
leore  over  all  nature  ;  chtrifh  every  Iwiiig 
that  partidpitcs  vrith  you  of  the  bleiTmg 
of  e.'viilencc ;  love  all  that  bear  the  au> 
gnft  charade rs  of  Uiiinanlty;  rejoice  with 
them  that  rejoice ;  encourage  the  return 
of  the  deluded  wanderer  from  the  path 
of  virtue ;  kifs  away  the  tear  from  the 
cheek  of  innm'ence  ;  and  taf.e  a>  often 
as  yon  can  the  fwee:  latisfadloii  of  mak¬ 
ing  ethers  haony. 

“  Such,  (falii  the  old  tran',  rre  the 
iriuciples  by  wiiich  ourcondud  is  r  'u- 
ated.  Can  you  then  be  furpt  fed  th-r, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  I  am  "Ill  able  to 
take  part  in  the  pleafures  of  In'*- ;  that 
my  heart  and  my  ftnfes  are  ope'. ■  'ery 
f.ft  fenfaiion  ;  and  that,  when  im  ’  -c 
has  (liiii.d  to  my  age  rertain  an  ie- 
iTients  which  I  neither  defpife  nor  regret, 
1  (hould  be  content  with  the  enjoyment 
of  thofe  Ihe  has  left  me ;  In  (hort,  that 
the  latter  part  of  mV  life  fhould  refem- 


ble  the  evenittr:  af  a  hint  day,  and  that, 
in  this  'rfpedt  .it  .1, aft,  I  rsfemble  the 
fage  who  drinks  i,t<  :h:-  laft  drop  tiie  cup 
of  pleafute?”  ' 

Here  tiie  old  m.,a  •i.ule,!  his  difeourfe. 
The  fun  'as  alreai-'y  hiRh,  when  he 
condudlea  ihc  Emir  into  a  bower  formed 
by  the  intcrvi'oven  branches  of  tail  chef- 
nut  tri^s.  r’"iy  were  hardly  fcated, 
when  tti  'orm.  '  was  furronnded  with  a 
cr''rid  of  1  •*  graTid  'hilt  i  tn,  that,  like 
a  hive  of  bets,  fwarmed  av  lund  him,  t<» 
fill'-  tnd  receive  hi'  careffes.  The 

conir.id,  ».  :(■!•  with  infj  icy,  fi'ftened 
by  the  .to- .hi  "  ro-sdel'crndence  of  the 
one,  and  tr.*;  t' '!■  '•r  •  'dearments  of  the 
other,  with  a  ^r.i  1  f  little circum- 

ftances,  which  wc  uiuch  eaCcr  feel 
than  deferibe,  the  liveiy  air  'f  tb-  old 
man,  the  fTenity  of  his  venerable  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  mute  rapture  that  appear¬ 
ed  in  his  leatures  at  the  fight  of  fo  many 
happy  beings,  in  whom  he  law  himfe'f 
fo  often  renewed,  the  afTecfting  compla- 
c-nce  with  which  he  viewed  and  per- 
..itted  their  turnvient  vivacity,  the  plea- 
lure  he  took  in  letting  them  play  wiih 
his  Mhi'  b.-ard,  made  a.bopt'icr  fiich 
apifluic;  t'lat  the  heart  e-  er  of  the  Emir 
was  move'.i,  :  id  a  pafTing  ray  of  plea- 
fure  iilutTiii'ed  in  -  .i  moment  the  d’'-k- 
nefs  of  his  foul,  like  a  glimpfe  •*  bmvejt 
to  the  niifcrablc,  only  to  augment  his 
defpair. 
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Extrn^  fro’n  /Ar 

COUNTRY  BOOK-CLUB. 

A  I’OEM. 

Bove  that  circling  bench,  of  dulky  hue. 
That  clings  around  the  oak  from 
whence  it  grew. 

Where  happy  pcafants  quaff  their  nut-brewn 
ale. 

And  hear  the  rural  ong  and  merry  talc. 

In  the  thick  branches  of  the  eurlirg  vine. 

Peeps  forth,  yet  half  conccard,  the  village 
fign. 

The  clull’ring  grapes,  in  dewy  bunchys 
fpr  ad, 

Adorn  the  rudely  piflur’d  Marik’rougii’s 
head; 

Thence  gently  through  the  chequer’d  raf¬ 
ters  wind. 

To  (hade  the  lowly,  firaw-roof’d  cot  be¬ 
hind  : 

The  lowly,  ftraw-roof’.d  cot,  thro’  many  a 
year, 

Efteem’d  for  homomadc  wiae,  and  fparkr 
ling  beer. 


On  fummer  ev'nlngs,  when  approaching 
(hades 

Embrown  t'ne  mifty  hills,  and  fpanglcd 
glades ; 

When  the  tir’d,  (lin-bumt  rwaiit,’with  bKf- 
tcr’d  brow. 

Has  left  the  painful  labours  of  the  plough  ; 

When  village-maids  in  fcatter’d  groups  are 
feen. 

And  rnftirs  urge  'the  foot-' -all  o’er  the 
green;  •■  '  '  • 

Within  the  bofom  of  this  fan-  ‘d  retreat,  > 

The  motley  members  of  t  He  B.  ■  ik-  Club  meet. 

Bee,  near  the  yellow  field  that  Ikirta  the 
heath, 

Where  brawny  wreftlcrs  y  ntlng  ftand  for 
breath,. 

Advancing  flow,  in  literary  pride. 

The  .Surgeon  Barber  by  the  Nlcir’a  fide. 

Thrice  happy  mortal,  in  himfelf  how  Weft  r 

Obfenre  bis  (lately  air,  and  riling  crell, 

While  as  they  pafs,  all  coiifcions  of  his  (kill. 

The  gazing  crowd  admire,— the  fports  (land 
tUili 


And 


And  pointing  forward  to  the  well-known  Since  at  thi&  cottage  cluh  he  took  the  lead, 
lign,  Full  fifty  V  inters  Imvc  o'l  rliiowM  iil»  hc-id. 

Happ  y  So  foon  to  r  lcdge  the  ’Squire  m  wine.  Who  but  has  heard  his  talc,  fo  often  told. 

He  \icw»  with  eye  aikance,  and  brow  of  Of  larncus  men,  whole  Cannes  he  once  eii- 
I'corr,  roll’d. 

A  row  of  ii4;ht-capp’d  heads,  he  juft  has  How  thofe  illttilrtous  members  fj-okc  and 
Ihoni.  tho'  gilt. 

Slow  pacing  o’er  the  narrow  road  of  clay,  V'hat  ale  they  tippled,  and  wliat  books  they 
nTut  winds  acrefs  the  green  its  Ihapvleii  bougiit. 

way.  Books  tliat  were  worthy  of  fiiperior  praife, 

Obferse  the  painted  chariot  of  ilie  ’Squire,  kinlikc  the  flimfey  wc  rks  of  modern  days. 
Drawn  by  two  aged  ilcods,  ne’er  known  to  But  hark  '  the  vikage  clcek,  thro’  yon> 
tire ;  dcr  oaks, 

Wiiofe  jiiilemn  air,  and  fteady  Heps  avow.  Convenes  the  members  by  (vt  t  nk’ing 
They’ve  long  been  faithful  partners  in  tlie  firokis. 

plough.  And  now  a  larger,  and  promifruous  train. 

The  village  patron  now  arriv’d  before  Vf  ith  nimble  iteps  move  o’er  the  diillyplain. 

'i'lie  fpret^ing  vuie,  that  (hades  the  cottage  Meantime,  obedient  to  Uie  well  kuuw  u 
door,  '  found. 

Pleas’d  from  his  ftatcly  vehicle  defeends  The  club  ^rc  met;  thr  glafsbe  ins  its  round. 
To  greet,  w  ith 'city  fpcceii,  his  country  '1  he  Bocklclier  repeats  his  frequent  tale, 
friends.  '1  h'  intii;X‘ir.t  Drajicr  mules  o'er  the  ale  ; 

And  while  tlie  Vicar  and  the  Earher  ftand.  The  Barber  talks  of  tuxes  and  ihtir  daces, 
Ausious  w]m>  hrd  ihall  lhakc  him  by  the  And  proves  his  fyllem  ’uy  his  book  of  rates; 

hand ,  Where  columnsof  -reli-ji'jiirifo'd  n.inu  s  arife. 

In  humble  curves  he  iKnds  his  graceful  A  laonunicnt  of  fame,  to  vulgar  eyes. 

head,  The’Squirc  call5“or</,r”— onierfiKinenfurs; 

Jlut  keep,  aloof,  to  fhew  he’s  better  bred.  And  the  I'lrft  bufinefs  cf  the  club  is — news. 
The  roly  peul'aiits,  as  they  lit  and  finokc  With  well-fcign’d  talcs  of  lUame  and  pity 

■J’hcir  ev’ning  pipes,  beneath  the  branching  ftor’d, 

oak.  Now  bufy  Scandal  hovers  round  th.e  board. 

Behold  their  ’Squire  :  when  foon  the  comic  In  m'jdclf  guife  (he  mokes  her  firll  eff.'y. 

row.  But  gain.s  by  flow  degree:,  uncor.qucr’d  fv.  ay. 

In  many  an  aukward  gelhire,  ape  his  bow.  The  tickling  jell,  and  equivoque  provides. 
Loos’d  from  the  lervilc  Ihopuboard  and  And  hides  her  head,  and  holds  her  fnaking 
the  flieai',  lides. 

Lo !  the  fniart  I>nipcr  i-f  the  green  appears.  The  village  fecrcls  tclL,  fmcc  lafl  they  met : 
A  It  If'taught  fcholar  :  tho'  ot  mean  degree,  \t'ko  iljiiics  witli  ill-gut  wealth,  who  droops 
'I'lie  hamlet  boalu  few  men  more  w  ilc  than  with  debt : 

he.  Who  fleeps  on  rofes,  and  who  treads  on 

Of  vifage  meap.re,  yet  in  fpcrch  elate,  thorns, 

A  dwarf  in  fize,  a  giant  in  debate.  Who  keens  his  hounds,  and  who  retains  his 

When,  high  in  argument,  the  club  divide',  htnn  ; 

lie  fpeaks  in  thunder,  and  the  brawl  fub-  Who  breaks  m.ofl  hedges,  who  fuppoits  the 
fidcs.  crown. 

The  Vicar  marks  him  with  a  fearful  eye.  Who  builds  up  cottages,  who  pulls  them 
kind  dreads  his  mrewd  remark  and  quick  down ; 

reply ;  What  upf.art  lives  in  aSiuence  and  eafe, 

And  e-cn  tlie  haughty  ’Squire,  unus’d  to  That,  t' other  day,  cried  cabbage.sand  peafe; 

yield,  Whatfarmersfpeiid  moflmoneyat  the  Cruite, 

Shrinks  often  into  awe,  and  quits  the  field.  Whofe  wives  and  daughters  drefs  from 
Lo  '  where  thofe  little,  playful  churls  be-  Drury-lane, 

flride  What  lover  carves  each  branching  willow’s 

The  church-yard  turnflilc.by  the  meadow’s  rind, 

Cde,  What  furly  re<2or  takes  his  tythes  in  kind ; 

Clofe  by  the  yew-tree  hedge,  that  fcarce  can  What  ’fquire  cats  ortolans,  to  fhew  his  tafl.e, 
blind  ^^'hat  rural  beauty  fwells  a’oove  the  waift  ; 

The  whiten’d  ton.b-Ilooes,  fcatter’d  thick  What  noble  lord,  cftcem’d  fo  wife  and  good,' 
'  behind.  Has  met  a  certain  ludr  in  the  wood  ; 

The  rural  Bookfcller  of  afpedl  pale.  Who,  if  report  fays  true,  approv’d  his  vows. 

And  bent  with  age,  comes  luu’iing  down  And  left  her  brightelf  gem— among  the 
the  vale.  houghs. 

Well 


w 


Poitrj.  *1# 


V.’ell  pTensM  with  Scandal’s  tales,  th’  ad¬ 
miring  throng 

With  rapture  liOcn  to  her  oily  tonjsriie. 

Ill  rv’ry  word,  fome  culprit  meets  his  doom, 
While  perlsof  laughter  echo  thro’  the  room. 

“  Pcfer.d  us.angeh’— nriniftersof  grace;” 
S.y,  what  art  thou,  that  glid’ll  thro’  yon¬ 
der  (pace  ' 

I  tremble,  whilft  I  mark  thy  folcmn  air. 
Thy  clouded  brow,  blue  eyes,  and  ihaggy 
hair ; 

*I  iiy  Iiik-bLipatter' J  garments,  patch’d  and 
torn, 

I'hy  grifty  beard,  full  many  a  day  rn(ho-n  ; 
From  whence  thou  earn’d,  and  what  thy 
purpofe,  tell. 

I  f'.ve-.'.r— but  now  mcthinkslknow  thee  well. 

An  Imp  thou  art : . 

Yet,  gentle  z:.'L’i(c  fpr'tc,  ihoa’rt  free,  I  own, 
From  deeds,  tliat  ftaiu  thy  blacker  tribe,  in 
trwn 

No  dark  defigr.s  thy  humble  works  difgrace, 
N  )  fadious  paragraph,  no  libel  bafe. 

No  lying  pamphlet,  for  fedition  made. 

No  proud  uddrefs,  no  faucy  paf-jirinadc. 

No  darning  fiyuib,  no  hot  poetic  brand. 

No  pert  rem^njiraw,  ever  left  thy  hand. 

In  truth  thou  art,  as  ull  the  parilh  think, 

A  harmlefs  drjt  as  e’er  dealt  in  ink. 

W  hen  i  rft  at  day-hreax,  I  have  rofe  unfecn. 
To  take  my  lonely  walk  arrofs  the  green. 
Full  oft  I’ve  IjiieJ  thee,  over  yonder  land. 
With  yellow  Lruni,'aiid  pipVin  iu  thv  hand. 
Fading,  on  bams,  and  trees,  and  kuts  of 
clay. 

Thy  reeking  hand-bills,  in  the  traveller’s 
way. 

Not  royal  Ciefar,  whtn  he  role  to  rjiiofr, 
’iVlongft  lanrcll’d  chiefs,  the  fav’rite  book 
be  wrote ; 

Tha'  IxKik  defign’d  to  fpresd  thro’  various 
clinv  s, 

A.nd  tell  his  mi-htv  deeds  to  diftant  times; 
£rc  felt  a  tranfpor:  lulf  To  keen  as  thine, 

W  lien  firft  thou  turn’ll  to  view  thy  own 
defign ; 

To  read  on  papers,  ftuck  where  ivies  crawl 
(J’er  gaping  eranmesof  fontc  cottage  wall, 
in  mde,  and  fiiapelcls  charadti-rs  ddplay’d, 
*1  he  g'’e  '.t,  the  important  words— ’ 
Stil'K,  or  Stray'd." 

Yet  boid — thy  prefeiicc  all  the  club  infreat : 
Then  come,  ncglcde-d  artHl,  take  thy  feat. 
Draw  near  the  ’Squire,  embrace  the  fo.un- 
iiig  flip. 

And  hang  a  pipe  upon  thy  quiv’ring  lip. 
Then  laugh  at  town-made  printers,  and 
their  fpirs: 

And  leant  thy  low,  yet  gniltlrfs,  lot  to  prize. 
The  erraking  door  is  heard  behind  the 
Ikrcen, 

And  now  a  ruftic  mslTcngcr  is  feen : 


Weigh’d  down  hy  party  pamphlets,  Gmb 
ftreet  lays. 

Old  magazines,  gazettes,  fungs,  fpceches, 
plays - 

And  half  the  learning  of  High  HeUorr.,. 
f.ann’d 

At  cobwihb’J  Halls,  and  purchas’d  ferond 
hand.  ' 

MarkJlUy  pceping.hnw  th’  admiring  lioom. 
Squeez’d  in  die  kitchen  fettle,  white  with 
iicores. 

Debate  on  plcafures  that  from  learning  flow. 
Deplore  their  pinching  fate,  and  fptim  the 
plough ; 

And  each,  wbilft  flow  he  fliakes  his  woolly 
heiul, 

Curfes  his  liars  that  tasght  hun  not  to  read. 
Meantime  the  rufy  members,  with  a  linilc. 
Behold  the  pmftrate,  literary  pile; 

But,  larc'lefs  of  the  wonh  it  huids  within. 
Forbear  to  llrlp  it  of  its  tarniih'd  flein.  i 
For  now  the  howl  goesroaud  withquicken’d 
i'pecd, 

That  leaves  no  vacant  time.to  think ,  or  rra^. 
Al'bilc  curling  clouds  are  puff’d  throughout 
tli«  room. 

Till  all  are  buried  in  one  fmnky  tomb. 

Noyv,  beauteous  in  the  bluum  of  nineteea 
years. 

The  virgin  ilaughter  of  the  hoft  appears. 
Her  flowing  ha:r,  with  r.reainiug  ribbandv 
grac’d. 

Her  lillsen  brcall-knot,  negligently  pla'-’d. 
Her  fnowy  neck, her  clear  audlparklinges  es 
1'hc  tranlient  Mufh  that  o'er  her  ht.fora 
Her  wiiining  I'milc,  the  fniile  of  decency. 
Her  look,  tb<;  look  of  fwcet  limplicity. 

And,  more  than  all — v.bat  none  can  here 
with'.Und — 

The  hnokiug  kovtl,  hcKl  trembling  in  her 
hand, 

A  fudden  tranfport  to  the  crowd  impart. 
Charm  ev’iyrye,and  warm  each  chili)  heart. 
£u;  foon  the  maid  retires;  th’  impartaTit 
wink 

Is  giv’n — lier  heahh  “  five  fatliom  derj^' 
they  drink. 

In  fuch  a  glorious  caufc,  each  fi’irfly  fiiul 
Bums  to  explore  the  berttuin  of  the  bowl. 
Stern  regularity  now  quits  tire  board. 

And  riot,  boundlrli  riot  is  the  word, 
kepleniflt'd  goblets  Kaluus  jar*  cieare  ; 

Soon  follow  open  war,  and  i'ou!  debate. 
Each  champion  aids,  as  with  revenge  he 
glows. 

His  powerful  logic  with  more  powerful 
blows. 

Now  booksaremadc  their  rn/yi/e  fercetotry; 
Swift  as  ariiU't  y  b.dU,  ioige  volumes  fly. 

C  iMjreve,  and  Bunyan,  ChjierfitM,  and  Cat  r, 
l.ight  troops  and  heavy,  wage  promifeuous 
Wat. 


E'en 


t*en  airy  fcrici  fulls  like  pond’rom  lea'i,  Wc  faw  the  fun>  defueivling  gloom, 

And  cracks  his  joke  on  feme  rich  pcaiaut’s  No  more  to  fee  his  riiing  ray  ; 

head.  Eut,  bury’d  low,  fur  in  the  deep, 

At  length  the  potent  ju'ce  cbfeuret  ea:a  On  coral  bcdsunpi'y’d  flci.pl 

Bnt  M'hst  a  ftruiige  uncoarted  ftrand 
Is  that  where  death  permits  no  day  ! 

No  cliarts  wg  have  to  murk  that  laud. 

No  cuinpais  to  tiire  df  the  way. 

Vi  hat  piUit  ih.dl  e.splurC  that  realm  ? 
V\  bat  nev.'  Colmnuus  take  the  hchn  ? 
while  ^eath  and  darktu  fs  tlius  furrounil, 
And  trtnpcds  rage  with  lawlefs powers 
Of  frieiullhip’i  voice  wc  hear  no  louiid. 

No  comfort  in  this  drt.iitf(i'  hour — 
What  friendfl’ip  can  in  temptfts  he  ? 
W'lu.:  comforts  on  thisan^ji^  fea  ? 
Tit  e  hark,  acenftom’d  to  obey. 

No  more  the  trcmhlinp  pilots  guide  ; 
Chance  drives  her  thro’  the  ttacklefs  way, 
W  hile  mountains  hiirft  on  every  fide. 
Thus  (kill  and  fcience  both  muff  fall, 
.And  ruin  is  the  lot  of  a'd. 


V  E  R  S  E  .S 
i?jr  PtTi;*  Pjndar. 

Oil !  balmy  Sleep  !  beneath  thy  winj, 
'When  bufy  cafe  no  longer  toils, 
"Where  hoplofs  Love  forgets  her  fling. 

And  wan  Uefpair  i'l  vifions  fmiles  i 
Soft  let  me  lay  my  penfive  head. 

My  languid  eye  in  fileilcc  clofe. 

And,  bleft  beneath  its  friendly  ihadr. 

Steal  from  the  v.  ^rld,  at.d  from  my  woes. 

Tir’d  with  the  lengthen'd  day,  I  view 
With  fecrct  joy  the  mi'utts  jiaft, 

■And,  glad  to  bid  the  worlw  adieu, 

'J  he  coming  moment  wifn  the  laft. 
lut  to  my  arms,  the  nymph  d.Mre, 

W  ould  fleep  in  nightly  vifn. os  give, 
Heas’d,  even  in  dreams,  to  thluk  her  mine, 
lor  ages  would  i  wiib  to  live. 


fie  HERMIT’S  EMPIRE. 

W  S.vppuic  Ode. 
jinreeim  quifquii  meikeritatem 
Dili^it,  tutus  caret  eifileti 
Sar^ibris  tefii,  caret  invidiuda 

Schrias  aula.  Hor, 

A  Monarch  in  my  rullic  bower. 

O’er  whom  tv’n  fortune  has  nopewer, 
Can  neither  raife  nor  fink  me  lower, 

Move  how  Hie  will : 
An  h'oneft  heart  is  always  gay, 

In  thoughtful  heads  fweet  notions  play, 

1  hat  charm  alike  in  bufy  day. 

And  darknefs  ftill. 

1  heed  not  how  the  world  goes  round, 
Whence  titles  flow,  where  wealth  is  foond  ; 
My  blifs  is  to  my  bofom  bound. 

My  trcaiurc  there ; 
Knowletlge  I  feek,  but  not  a  name ; 
Something  beftow,  yet  nothing  claim ; 

Nor  envy  d.  cad,  nor  covet  fame  : 

Nor  hope,  nor  fear. 

If  fair  or  foul,  my  mind's  at  reft, 
tly  ills,  by  vapours,  undiilrefs’d, 

For  confclous  virtue  guand.s  my  bread 

From  grief  or  pain  s 
The  joys  kind  Nature  gives  I  talle. 

Am  pleas’d  and  happy  while  they  lad. 
And  ever  grateful  for  the  pad, 

Bare  hope  agaim 


VERSES, 

Made  c'  Sc.v  irt  a  heevy  Oale. 

HAPPY  the  man,  who,  fa/e  oo  Ihore, 
Now  trim  home,hiseT(rring  fire 
tliimov’d,  he  hear?  the  tern’  JH  roar, 

1  hat  on  the  tefted  "rove,  spire  : 

Alas  I  on  us  they  donhly  fall, 

Our  feeble  bark  mufc  bear  them  all. 
Now  to  their  haunts  the  birds  retreat. 
The  fquirrcl  fecks  his  hollow  tree, 
Wolves  in  their  ihaded  cavems  meet. 

All,  all  are  hlcil  hut  wretched  we—* 
For,  doom’d  a  dranger  to  repofc. 

No  red  th’  unfettled  ocean  kno^s. 
While  o’er  the  dark  abyfs  wc  roam, 
Perhapr.,  wliatc’cr  the  pilots  fay, 


XUM 


